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ABSTRACT 

The course content in this nongraded phase elective 
curriculum is classified into Phase 1^ designed for students who find 
reading, writing, and speaking difficult. Phase 2 for students who 
need to improve and refine basic skills at a somewhat slower pace. 
Phase 3 for those who have an average command of basic language 
skills and want to advance at a moderate pace. Phase 4 for those who 
learn fairly rapidly and have a good command of the language, and 
Phase 5 for those who are looking for a challenge and for stimulating 
experiences. Each elective, including the freshman introductory 
course, is offered for a 12-week period. Along with course 
descriptions, a list of objectives and instructional materials and a 
short course outline are provided. On occasion suggested approaches, 
techniques, and additional references are also lifted. Some of the 
subjects offered include basic reading, theater, mythology, 
vocational English, creative writing^ modern media, journalism, 
developmental reading, American literature, American fiction, English 
novel, humanities, politics in literature, comedy, Shakespeare, short 
story, speech, drama, and a few year-long courses such as college 
prep, mechanics, speaking, and grade level courses. (HS) 
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"The purpose of a liberal arts education 
is to expand to the limit the individual's 
capacity, and desire, for self-education, 
for seeking and finding meaning, truth, 
and enjoyment in everything he does." 

Whitney Griswold, President 
Yale University, 1950-1963 
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PHILOSOPHY AIMD OUERALL PLAIM 
□F THE 

IMOIMGRADED PHASE ELECTIUE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 



The formulation of this plan recagnizes that two factors play an im- 
portant role in student learning - the varying abilities of students and 
their varying interests and life goals. Students are most motivated uihen 
they are free to study what interests them, and when they are satisfying 
their immediate needs. Learning becojnes exciting and meaningful when stu- 
dents are perceiving their potentials as human beings and discovering rele- 
vant relationships between them and their environment. The goal of English 
instruction in this program is thus not viewed as a repotitious drilling in 
grammatical terminology or a memorization of literary facts, but as a means 
to assist each student in his search for identity, in his relationships with 
other people, and in his becoming a proficient and sensitive human being. 
Although courses in this program are restructured, the traditional concerns 
of standard English usage, competency in speaking and writing, and the under- 
standing and the appreciation of our literary heritage have not been shunned. 
This plan should provide, however, a more dynamic and fle>cible approach to 
these concerns. It also provides the opportunity for future modification 
and adaptation as students' interests and needs change. 

In addition to the assumption that students learn. best when their 
interests and abilities are met, the following assumptions are made in the 
development of this program. 

Students 

More respect needs to be givsn to ths student's intellect and his 
ability to make wise choices in his education. The plan in this program 
is to involve the student in making academic choices. To aid him in makinn 
these choices are his English teacher, uho knows his abilities in this acB • 
demic area, his parents, and his high school counselor. Elections are made 
in his English classroom after all possible courses have been explained thor- 
oughly to him. Learning to make wise choices is a fundamental goal of educa- 
tion in a democratic society. Making wise choices is a learned process 
utilizing all valid and competent resources that are available. This student 
understanding is vital in this program. 

Curriculum Content 

Every student of Fnglish does not have to become a reader of classical 
literature, ■ a competent writer, and an articulate speaker. These academic 
standards are not necessarily undesirable, but they are unrealistic for many 
students. A student who has this desire, however, should have the opportunity 
to fulfill it. 

Levels of Ability 

Although there are students who have the talent and interests to become 
literary critics or artists and have a high degree of abstraction and sophisti- 
cation, there are many more who do not. The materials and content for any 
course should then be designed according to the student's ability to handle 
the style, complexity, and depth of the matarials. This program is planned 
in phases to provide for levels of ability. 
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AppropriatB Placement 

The phasing system involved in this program helps to provide continuous 
appropriate placement for each student. Students are not in an inflexible 
track program, nor are they in a heterogeneous classroom arrangement, which 
makes it virtually impossible for the teacher to meet wide ranges of ability. 
Since each elective course is twelve weeks in length, a student nas constant 
opportunity for appropriate placement throughout high school. 

Grade Levels 

The grade level system does not recognize adequately the fact that the 
linquistic snd literary sophistication as well as the general maturity or 
students vary widely and overlap. In a heterogeneous classroom situation 
of tenth graders the dispersal of achievement among students will range Frum 
grade three through college level. Many freshman may perform better than 
some semiors. The nongradsd aspect of this program should provide even more 
opportunity to meet the needs of each individual. 

Teaching Method 

Course guides for this program have been developed with their ^mphases 
on inductive teaching. The passive lecture-read-recitation-regurgitation 
ritual should generally be superceded hy the inductive method. Gtudents will 
finri learning more exciting and relevant when they are actively involved in 
discovering and criticizing concepts, relating and cross-examining facts and 
interpretations, and evaluating characters and ideas. 

Teacher Involvement 

If an individual teacher elects a course for which he is best qualified 
and in which he is most interested, he will probably enjoy teaching more. 
This plan involves the teacher in selecting and improving what he teaches. 
If the teacher considers the course valuable and wishes it to survive, he 
must make it meaningful. QJhen response from students in electing a course 
is enthusiastic, teachers usually know they are teaching more effectively. 
Students, however, do elect courses by content, not by teacher. 

Flexibility of Materials 

Courses are too often dictated by a literature anthology or an available 
text book. This plan provides the course program emphasis first supported by 
the availability of suitable paperbacks. 

Reading Meeds 

Many students need extra training in reading at the high school level. 
Many teachers do not feel adequate in teaching reading skills. Inflexible 
scheduling practices have made it impossible for many students to enroll in 
reading classes. This plan gives the opportunity for students to elect 
reading. It also makes it possible to utilize and train more people to 
teach reading^ In the first Bxperimental steps of this program students 
have elected reading skills programs as their number one choice, indicating 
the Felt need that they have. I'mproving reading skills is a lifetime pro- 
cess for each individual. 
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The nongraderi phase electivE r;ancEpts of the program can be Explained 
as follous: 

IMonqradinQ 



Phasing is the classifying of cnursEs according to thE difficulty and 
complexity of the materials. The phasing is a means to identify courses 
and their content. 

The follouing definitions are used: 

Phase 1 courses are de.signed for students uho find reading, writing, 
and speaking quite difficult and have serious problems with basic 
skills. 

Phase 2 courses are created for students uho do not have serious 
difficulty uith basic skills but need to improve and refine them 
and can do so best by learning at a somewhat slouer pace. 

Phase 3 courses are particularly for those uho have an average com- 
mand of the basic language skills and would like to advance beyond 
these basic skills but at a moderate rather than an accelerated pace. 

Phase U courses are for students uho learn fairly rapidly and have 
good command of the basic language skills. 

Phase 5 courses offer a challenge to students uho have excellent 
control of basic skills and uho are looking for stimulating academic 
learning experiences. 



The rigid prescription of a traditional English has been avoided in 
this elective system. After some experimentation uith six-ueek and nine- 
uBek units, teachers recommended the tuelve-ueek time period as the most 
effective for the elective program. Three elections are made in the spring 
each year for the follouing year for upper classmen. In the freshman pro- 
gram all freshmen are placed in a tuelve uieek introductory course until tuo 
elections are made at the end of nine weeks to be studied during the remainder 
of the year. Elections are made each year uhich provide flexibility and the 
opportunity for adding neu courses. Each course is designed to focus on one 
major purpose but uithin each course are planned learning experiences in 
reading, uriting, thinking, speaking and listening. The format, content 
ami approach are different from traditional courses. 

To date the curriculum has met uith much success. Students have ex- 
perienced success in the neu program and their attitudes have improved 
greatly. In addition, teacher attitude has been rejuvenated and a high 
degree of professional involvement has taken place. 



l\longrading means that ^ 
in any course since course 
English. 



niors, and seniors may be enrolled 
nated as 10th, 11th, oi- 12th grade 



Phasing 



Electives 
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This program is the result of a caoperativB effort by teachers, 
principals, department heads, counselors and central administrative person- 
nel. UithQut this spirit of coopsration and its accompanying dedication, 
the dsvelopmsnt of the program and its resulting positive influence on stu- 
dent learning would not he possible. 
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II\ITRDDUCTDRY E!MGL ^SH COURSE FDR ALL FRESHMEN 

CpursB Description 

In the first nine ueeks an introd-jctory coursE uill be used to covEr 
reading, uritinn "taking and listening experiences* The course uill be 
designed primp- ^ ' rapid teacher/pupil acquaintance in mind. 

Achievement Le _ 

All pupils entering ninth grade uill be admitted to this course. 

□bjectiv/es 

1. To acquaint the teacher uith the pupil's ability 

2. To provide speaking, writing, reading and listening experiences 

3. To arouse interest in the vast opportunities provided by the 
English program 

Chief Emphases 

This course will ' emphasize the various areas of the Enqlirh procram 
and the individual pupil's ability to adapt to the curriculum. 

Materials 

Living Language Book ID 
Living Language Book 9 
Adventures in Reading 
Adventures in Appreciation 
IMon-Fiction I 
IMon-Fiction II 

Short Stories - Christ and Shostak 
Great Short Stories - Schramm 

Course Outline (12 Ueeks) 

liJeek 1 

I. Follou the Speech Unit in Living Language ID p. 18. 

II. End Speech Unit uith charades. 

III. Begin spelling uords from Living Language 9 p. U3Dm 

liJeeks 2, 3 and U 

I. Use short stories from Adventures in Reading , Christ or 
Schramm or use IMon-Fiction I and II. 
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II« Finleh spelling hiorde. 

III. lilrlte tuio paragraphs during the three uieeka. Emphasize 
the topic sentence, concluding sentence , and unity and 
limit them to development by facts and examples. 

IM. Assign Bon^ Report in uisek 3, due in ^eek 6« 

lileeks ^ 

Poetry 

I« Use the method of poetry development as shoun in Poetry I 
book but use the poetry from Adventures in RsadlnQ > 

II» lilrlte one paragraph. 

Ueeks 7 and S 

I. Head the plays Trouble in Tunnel Nine , The Cgurting of Marie 
Jenorln and The \/allant in the Mercury Edition of Adventures 
in ReadinQ or the Stolen Prince . Never Come Monday^ . The Valiant 
and The Dance rs in the Qlympic Edition or The l/allant and The 
DanceVe in the Laureate Edition. You may choose to use Adven- 
ture8"n Appreciation ^ From the Laureate Edition use the play 
the Miracle lilprker or from the Mercury Edition use Sunday Costs 
Five Peeos and The blill or from the Olympic Edltion ~he Man lilho 
Liked Dickens and The >?inQ and I , 

!!• Begin oral book reports. 

Urite one paragraph. 

lileeks 9, ID. 11 and 12 

!• Use non-fiction from Non-Fiction I or II or Short Stories as 
in ueeks 

II. Write themes I and II from lilriting as a Process of Discovery . 
Suqaested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Check the other course outlines so there is no overlap of material. 

2. Uhen teaching the material, keep in mind that you are to become 
auiare of each student *s individual perfozmance* 

3. This is one area you can teach by genre; many of the folloiiiing 
unite are thematic. 

A tbielve ueek's exam should be given at the end of the course. 
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5 Take apsdal nots of the book raport* 

E Taka apaclal note of paragraph daveloproant* 

7. Becauaa of the limited quant ty of books, you may have to uaa 
booka out of aequence. In that case, eultch the trfeaka on drama 
and poetry and the weeka on abort atorles and non-flctlon. 

B. Remember tht^ time uill be uaed for the counaeling of atudents. 
You may ind it neceaaary to adjuat your achedule. 

9. There ara four filmatrips tm the aubject of paragraph developirant 
available in the library* It is suggested that the teacher use 
these filmatrips in the beginning of the course. Titles are: 
"Planning a Paragraph and Creating a Tc^ic Sentence , "Hethoda 
of Developing a Paragraph", "Methods of Organizing a Paragraph 



(Part I)", and •'Methods of Organizing a Paragraph (Part II)' 



References 



Poetry I 

idritinq as a Proceas of Discovery 



Th3 fdlotijing outline should aerve as a baaic guide for the paragraph. 
I. The Topic Sentence 



II« The Concluding Sentence 
III. L.vlty 
IW. Methods of Development 

A. Facts 

B. Examples 
Co Incidents 
D. Reasona 



These items are to be atreeaed in 
all fiftMn expoaitory paragraphs. 



Ten of the fifteen required expoaitory 
paregrapha uiill emphaaize method of 
development. Each method of develop- 
ment uill be used twice. 



E. Comparieon-Contraat 
U« Arranging Detaila 

A. Order of Location Theae itema are to be atreeaed in 

three expository paragraphs separate 

B. Chronologically from the ten written emphasizing the 

itema in TU. Any method of develop- 

C. Importance ment may be ueed but the emphaais 

ahould be on errenging details. 
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Vim Coharence 

Thvae itsfiiB an to bn etraasad In 
tuQ expoaltory paragraphs aaparate 
from the thirtaan urlttan enphaaizing 
th« itama in IV and M. Any method of 
davoiopBent may be uasd but the ewphaals 
should be on coherences 

The two three-paragraph expoaltory themes are left to the dlacretion of the 
teacher. 



A« Transition or 

Linking Expreaaions 

Bm Repetition 
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BASIC CDMMUNICATIDN 

AD7 

C ourse Description Phase 1-3 

Basic Communication will help the student understand uhy human 
beings need to communicate and hou language, through the various media, 
is used to appeal to and fulfill basic needs. ExaTiTnat^ nr - jurs 
magazines, radio and television uill be done by the slu...,. lg b 7 xuate 
their influence on his daily life and decisions. Through the study of 
these media the student will discover the technique used to affect his 
life in such areas as making purchases, viewing television, and forming 
opinions. IMewswriting, feature and editorial waiting will be learned 
through the examination of newspaper articles and the study of the basic 
forms and style of newswriting including how to write a summary lead, 
how to research, and develop a story objectively for any reader to under 
stand. 

Achievement Level 

The student should be reading at seventh through ninth grade level. 
He should have the ability to read newspapers and popular magazines with 
little or no difficulty. He should be curious about the process of com- 
munication and its influence upon him. 

Objectives 

1. To understand what communication means and how it affects us 

2. To help the student develop communications skills in reading, 
writing, and listening 

3. To help the student evaluate and understand the mass media 

4. To assist the student in analyzing propaganda and persuasive 
techniques 

5. To give the student a fundamental approach to writing 

6. To give the student an opportunity to write on different sub- 
jects with different readers in mind 

7. To enable the student to write objectively and factually 
Chief Emphases 

The chief emphases of the course is exploring the mass media, how 
it affects the individual, and hou the individual can evaluate these in- 
fluences in an objective manner by learning the basic techniques of news- 
writing. 
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Materials 

Press Time , Adams-Stratton 

Guide to Modern English ID, Corbin 

Uriting^Lessons in CompDsition IB pp. 22, 31, 5^ in/, gnd 

Turner Livingston Communication Sp' 
"The IMeuspaper You Read" 
•ThE Television You Uatch" 

Coursg Outline 

LlBEk 1 

I. Symbols and comm nicatijn - deaf and dumb language, blind 
or braille, Indisiis, hieroglyphics 

Deek 2 

I. Exploring the Mass Media 

II. Identifying the term mass media 

III. Printing media ~ types 

lu. reanalyzing teen-age ^leus. Survey teen-age reading habits 
Deek 3 

I. Differentiating between neuouriting and composition 

II. Developing objectivity - Hnu to accomplish this in your 
writing. 

A. Using a summary leac^ using uho, uhat, uhere tachnique 
3. Using facts 
C. Using examples 

Deek k 

I. Practice uriting summary leads from material already gathered. 

A. Looking for examples of summary Isads in newspapers and 
analyzing them 

B. Collecting material af your oun and writing leads 
II» Putting interest In your tead 

A. Identifying ime leais ujith interest and variety 
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B. Giving eXHrnies and picking an interEsting idea 

C. Collecting good^^EXaniplBs from neuspaper 
III. Putting the story together 

IV. Begin using "The Newspapers You Read" 
tiJcek 5 

I. Feature Uriting 

A. Examining the elements nf a feature 

B. Examining entertaining and human interest stories 

C. Studying examples in newspapers 

D. Rewriting stories into features 

E. Using "Newspapers and Their Readers" 
lileeks 6 and 7 

!• Discussing and studying editorial writing - purposes, ideas, 
types 

II. Writing editorials. "How to" -.the basic form. Students 
will write an editorial based upon students for students 
to read. 

III. Discussing and examining editorial cartoons - political and 
social 

lileeks a and 9 

I. Writing in newspaper style 

A. LJords 

B. Cliches 

C. Action words 

D. Active over passive voice 

E. Slanting use of loaded words and pictures 
Weeks ID and 11 

I. Studying propaganda and persuasion in- newspapers , radio 
and television. 
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A. Propaganda terhniquEs in storiBs, ads, political 
cartoons and editorials 

Students prepare and deliver propaganda speeches 
II. Begin using "The Television You Uatch" 
LiJeek 1 2 

I. Studying newspaper content 

A. Meus 

B. Features 

C. Ads 

II. Studying special newspapers 

A. Trade 

B. House organs 

C. College 

D. School papers 
Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Use movies if available such as "The Ugly American" and "Prop- 
aganda Techniques". 

2. Try to have available as many types of newspapers, magazines, 
and trade magazines in the classroom as passible for the stu- 
dents to examine. 
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BASIC READING I 

n . ^. Phase :i-2 

bourse Dsscriptian 

Basic Rer^ding is an individualizBd course for the student uho is 
reading uith difficulty and desires to improve such skills as compre- 
hension, vocabulary, listening and study» Accurate records of improve- 
ment are kept, and the student begins at his reading level. 

Achievement Level 

The student should have a desire to improve his reading skills. 
Generally the student uill be reading belou ninth grade level. Students 
above this level should bs guided into Reading Techniques. Factors to 
consider pre test scores, present grade level and age, past performance 
and teacher observation. 

□bjectiv5 s 



1. 


To 


develop 


vocabulary 


2. 


To 


develop 


CDfnprehension 


3. 


To 


develop 


listening skills 


tf. 


To 


develop 


study skills 


5. 


To 


develop 


reading skills so that reading uill be a pleasure 



ERIC 



Chief Emphases 

Individual instruction uith graded material uill be stressed. 
Exercises and activities designed to remedy specific difficulty in read- 
ing uill be employed. 

Materials 

RFU 

EDL Study Skills Library 
SRA Reading Laboratory Illb 
SRA Spelling LJord Pouer Laboratory 
Springboards Reading Laboratory 
LSJ Reading Comprehension 
Meuj Practice Readers 
Reading Comprehension 
Better Reading 
The Day It Is 
Maturity 
Scope Magazine 

Scope : Trackdoujn, Count doun, Spotlight 
[Jord Games . Bk. 1 
Classroom Library 
9/-- Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test (E) 
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Course Outline 
lileek 1 

!• Explain the course; explain the log that is to be 
checked every Friday* 

II. Give Gates-MacGinitie test* 

III* Introduce RFU 

IV/* Discuss EDL Study Skills* Explain SQ3R; use Jackie 
Robinson in EA Controlled Reader* 

V/* Check notebook log; begin to assign individual uork; 
uork in RFU* 

lileek 2 

I. Assign individual uork; uork in RFU* 

II* lilork in Study Skills Library* 

III* Read Trackdoujp pp* 5-7 orally; assign individual ujork* 

lU* Read Trackdoun pp* 8-9 orally; do the uord game on p* 2 
of QJord Games * 

U* Check log; read; do individual uork or RFU* 

yeek 3 

I* Give three minute timed readings; lecture on notetaking; 
uork in RFU* 

II* Read Spotlight pp* 10-11 orally; uork in Study Skills 
Library* 

III* Give three minute timed readings; hand out Dictionary 
Skill 1; individual uork* 

lU. Hand out Dictionary Skill 2; individual work* 

U* Check log; read; uork in individual work and RFU^ 

liieek h 

I* Give three minute readings; introduce analogies; read 
Trackdoun pp* 10-13* 

II* Read Spotlight pp* 12-13 orally; do p* 17 in iilord Games » 



ERLC 
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III. liJork in Study Skills Library. 
IV. Hand out Dictionary Skills 3, individual uork, 



klEBk 5 



Check" log uith individual confErEncEs; rEad; uork indivi- 
dually on indEpEndEnt uork and RFU 



I. GivE thrEE minutE tirriEd rEadings; rEviEu analogiEs, rEad 
Trackdouin pp. 1^+-16; hand out Dictionary Skills k. 

II. REad Spotlight pp. Ik^-lS; uork on pages 6, 21 in iJord Games 
and RFU. 

III. LJork in Study Skills Library,. givE thrEE minutE tirnEd readings 

lU. Hand out Dictionary Skills 6; indEpEndEnt uork. 

V/. ChECk log with individual confErEncEs; read, uork on RFU or 
indapEndEnt work. 

liJEEk 6 

I. GivE thrEE minutE timEd rEadings; hand out Dictionary Skills 7 
rEad Trackdoun pp. 18-19. 

II- Read Spotlight pp. 17-18; do bJord GamE p. 9 and RFU 

III. Hand out Dictionary Skills 8, indEpEndEnt uork« 

l\J. Do indEpEndEnt work. 

V. ChECk log; indepEndEnt work and RFU. 
bJEEk 7 

I. GivE thrEE minutE timEd readings; hand out Dictionary Skills 
9; read Spotlight pp. 19-23. 

II* Read Trackdown pp. 22-25; do bJord GamE p. 19; work in RFU. 

III. bJork in Study Skills Library; givE thrEE minuts timEd 
rEadings. 

lU. Hand out Dictionary Skills 10; indEpEndEnt work. 

v. ChECk log with individual confErEncEs; rEad; indEpEndent 
work and RFU. 

IjJEEk 6 

I. GivE thrBE minute timEd rEadings; hand out Dictionary Skill 
11; indEpEndEnt work. 
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II. Read Trackdoun ppr 26-27; da liiard Game p. 31; work in 
RFU. 

Ill, liJark in Study Skills Library; give three minute timed readings. 

Hand out Dictionary Skills 12; independent uork. 

Check log uith Individ ■ i ' iferences; read; independent 
uork and RFU. 

liJeek 9 

I. Give three minute timed readings; hand out Dictionary Skills 
13; independent uork. 

II. Read Spotlight pp. 2A-27; read Trackdoun pp. 38-39. 

III. Uork in Study Skills Library; give three minute timed readings. 

lU. Do independent uork. 

U. Check log uith individual conferences; read; independent uork 
and RFU.' 

bJeek 10 

I. Give three minute timed readings; do Uord Game p. 23; indepen- 
dent uorko 

II. Read Spotlight pp. 68-71; Trackdoun pp. 8Q-83. 
III. bJork in Study Skills Library; give three. minute timed readings. 
lU. Do independent uork; RFU. 
U. Check log uith individual conferences; read; RFU. 
liJeek 11 

I. Work in Study Skills Library; independent utork; liJord Game 
p. 24. 

II. Read Spotlight pp. 92-93; Trackdoun p p. 84-88. 

III. Work in Study Skills Library; give thref? minute timed readings. 
IW. Do independent uork; RFU. 

U. Check log uith individual conference's; read; RFU. 
liieek 12 

I. Work in Study Skills Library; independent uork; RFU. Read 
Q Trackdoun pp. 89-92. 

ERIC 
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II. Check lag and all individual laark; read; tdork in RFU, 

III. Give past Gatea-MacGinit ie test. 

IW. Have a canfErencE with Each studEnt ta Explain pragrEss; 
TEad; idark in RFU. 

Da samE nn day IW, 

SiigqcstEd AppraachGS and Teaching Aids 

1. EvEry Friday is frEc reading and vacabulary check. 

2. REquirE 15 minutES af reading Every night. A lag r:f summariES 
af the rEadings shauld bE kEpt. 

3. GivE crEdit for EVEry back camplstEd. 

^. Use filE faldErs far Each studEnt 's uark. 

5. All Extra class timE is ta bE spEnt an individualizEd uarki 
G. Any daily lEssan may bE rearganizEd. 

7. SupplEmEnt ar substitutE any lEssans fram Trackdoum, Spatliqht , 
ar Cauntdaujn ^ Use any supplEmentary handout shEEts at any paint, 
BrEak thE rautinE with uDrd games (i.E.) Match GamB, Passuard, 
spelling bEEs, Binga. 

G. Use all Extra material an an individualizEd basis: Better REadinq , 
MuturibV , ThE iiJay It Is . 

9. Have 2 classroam hElper fram study hall. 

10. GradE an an individualiZEd basis according ta pErfarmancE in 
class and an hamEUJark lag. 
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COMMUNICATION ARTS 

Aoa 

CaursB DBBcrlptlan Phaae 

Camniunlcatlan Arts Is a course designed for the student uiha oiould 
like to acquire self-confidence and poise uihlle developing formal oral 
communication skills. Emphasis uiill be placed on the organization, 
structure, research, and delivery required in public speaking. The stu- 
dent mill be encouraged to develop his own thoughts , feelings, and per- 
sonal attitudes into an effective message for apeclflc situations* 

Achievement Level 



This is a phase 2, 3, course, but any student having the desire 
may elect the course after becoming acquainted uiith the content* 

Objectives 

1. To promote individual thinking and logical organization of 
varied subject matter 

2m To acquaint the student uiith some beckground in speechmakinq 
and the different types of opeaking-listening-evaluating 
situation 



3. To expand the students limits in listening and speaking 

U. To prepere students for living at a time uihen the spoken 
iiiord is very influential 



Chief Emphases 

The primary emphasis of Communication Arts mill be the development 
of techniques in public speaking, especially in organization and delivery. 

Materials 

Hedde and Brigahce: The Neiu American Speech , 3rd edition (J. P. Lippincott) 

STEP listening test 

Speech for Today , McGraui-Hill 

Course Outline (12 Weeks) 

Qleek 1 

I. Course introduction and assign self-introduction speech 
II* Self-introduction speech 
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Hobby 

0. Moat embaraDSlng mament 
E* Future plans 

□ne minutB long, one note card (mandatory) 
III. Teach outlining 

liJBBk Z 

I# Chapter 1 — Speechmaking in a Free Society 

II. Discuss and look over activities at the end of the chapter 
and havQ student choose one that he feels is appropriate. 

III. Chapter 2— Everyday Conversation, read, discuss, and plan 
a conversation In teams of tuio. 

IJlBBk 3 

I. Finish conversations 

II. Chaptar 7 — Listaning; give standard tast bafcjrB and after 
unit* 

UlsBk U 

I. Finish listaning unit and tast ovar tha chaptar. 

II. Chapter 6, 9, and lO—Preparing the Speach; work on choosing 
topic, tuork on outlining. 

hieak 5 

I. Day in library to uork on speech 

II. Three minute spaech, outline and note cards (2) 
(organization emphasized) 

III. Chapter 11— .Delivering the iSneech 
liieak 6 

I. Three to five minute spaech (delivery emphasiZBd) intarna- 
tlonel topic, outline end note cards. 

II. Chapter h — Gestures 
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Ulraek 7 

Im Four to five mlnuts speech (emphasize gee^jres) 
II. Chapter 12 — Specl&l Types of Public Speeches 
LJeexB a and 9 
I. Speeches 

A, Making announcementB 

B. IntroductlonB end raapondlng to them 
blelconie and responding 

0« Presenting a gift or an auard 

E. Accepting a gift or an auiard 

F, Namination speech' 
Eulogy 

H. After dinner speech 

lileek 10 

I. Prepare and memorize a contest oration (Chapter 12, p. 175, 
three minutes long)* 

II. Deliver orationa and teacher mill give oral critique, and 
students Uiill ujrite critiques. 

Ueek 11 

This biaek is to be spent studying famous speeches* Use a 
variety of available resource material. 

Ulaek 12 

Final Speech-- 5 minutes, outline, 2 note cards, any topic, 
oral critique. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aide 

1. Pertinent or general information concerning units of study and 
oral assignments may be presented by the teacher in a lecture- 
question-discussion manner* 

ER^C 2« Tests or quizzes may be given at the discretion of the teacher 

UHSM to evaluate students comprehension and retention of subject 

matter^ 
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3m tH)itcoDk r -^erencE may be used for such of tns speechBs, or 
^--e irrtructwr may provide a format far the students to follaij# 

Urn T;r-^ r 1 act cities of the class will consist of individual 

sr:3sr.Mu8* 

5# A tap? recorr'^r may be used in conjunction with several oral 
activ ies tcr "spot listen" and point out errors (sentence 
st^uc. re, pr::nunciation, articulation, word choice, projec- 
tion, e''c*) 

6» Studr- -3 shoiLild be encouraged to attend or participate in the 
folli^mng related activities: schgol plays, debate ^ forensics 
CG""^tE3ts, Thespians, drama club» 

7# Oral critiques should be given as time allouis* 
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ENGLISH Orj THE JOB 

ADS 

DoursB Dsscriptian Phase 1-2 

l/pcational English is a coursE to help the student prepars for jobs 
and life on his uwn^ It aims to help him equip himself uith the basic 
reading, uriting, speaking, listening and thinking skills which are needed 
in uork and everyday life. It deals uith such areas as common money prob- 
lems, working uith other people and solving personal problems. 



Achievement Level 

This course is geared for slou learners, lou-motivated learners, and 
underachievers uho need help and success in. their work. These psople have 
some ueaknesses in the basic skills of reading, writing, speaking, listen- 
ing or thinking. 



Qb.jectivgs 

1* To involve students in learning activities uhich are relevant to 
their life goals or immediate life situation 

2. To help students build self-confidence and acquire a larger measure 
□f Self-respect 

3. To help students acquire or improve upon basic reading, writing, 
speaking, listening and thinking skills in situations of intErest 
to them 



Chief Emphases 



Through individual and group learning situations the student who is 
slow to achieve and lacking in self confidence can develop these trsits# 



Materials 

The Turner-Livingston Reading Si 

"The Town You Live In" 

"The Money You Spend" 

"The Friends You Make" 

"The Person Ycu Are" 

Cage Drill Books (red) 

Gateway English , "A Family Is a 



Follett Series 
Book k **\/ictory & Defeat" 
Book 5 "On the Lighter Side" 
EDL Listen & Ldrite Series 
Lesson Book FA 

of Feeling" 



Course Outline 



Ueeks 1 and 2 




Purposes and goals of course, student interests in vocations 
and some diagnostic materials. Start with TLC, "The Friends 
You Make". Begin discussion of future and life* Use filmstrips 
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Ueek 3 

TLC "The Toujn You Live In" - Directions - Hou to give 
directionse Writing assignment. Study of examples and 
uriting, FA Lesson 13. 

bJeeks U and 5 

TLC "The Money You Spend" - Reading contracts, bills of 
sales, and layauay purchases. Complaint letter. Use 
Scope example. 

Uork on general English skills individually. 

Role playing and job intervieu. FA Lesson 11, 12 and l^f. 

liJeek -6 

TLJ "The Person Yqu Are" - Bread and butter letters. FA 
Lesson 9 and 10. 

[jJeek 7 

Personal problems - Use Scope magazine ideas and students' 
personal problems along uith filmstrips and discussion. 
Panel discussion and writing assignment (Your Personal Prob- 
lem). 

bJeeks 8 and 9 

Gateuay English FA lesson 15 

bJeek 10 

During the week use "Lesson Book FA"and "Victory and Defeat" 
alternately one half hour for each book during the 55 minute 
period. Each of these lessons requires about one half hour 
of student-teacher time so it should uork out uell for time. 
In the FA book use Lesson 1 through 5 and in "Victory" LBS«^Dn 
1, 2, 3, 7 and 8. 

LJeek 11 

FA book. Lesson 6, 7 8, and 15 and "Uictory" Lesson ^, 5, 6, 
9 and 10. 

liJeek 12 

"Victory" Lesson 11, 12, 13 and 14 and "On the Lighter Side" 
Lesson 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8 if time permits. 

uqqested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Any materials or ideas that help the student prepare and learn 

for nOn-COlleOB Iiinrk anri RUPr\/ri?l\/ 1i\/inn tc cin-hjahlo -Fn-n -Hh-ie 
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Zm Examples of applications tests and diagnostic general examina- 
tion questions and terminology should be stressed, 

3, Uocabulary work sliould be encouraged and used as much as possible. 

The weeks that two books are used alternately in one period are 
geared to not only interest the student but use all the English 
skills* You will orally review the vocabulary in the Follett 
book, plus read the story orally then use writing skills. The 
FA book uses listening skills because you have a tape that ac- 
companies the book plus uses writing skills. 

References 

Reader's Digest 

Filmstrips "Education Boom" and "Generation Gap" 
"Finding Your Life Uork" 
"Career Planning" 

"How to Keep a Job" Audio Uisual Department 

"Job Interview" film and filmstrips 

"You and Your Life Uork" 
"You and Your Parents" 



"Why Uandalism" 

"You Can Change the Uorld" 



Public Library 
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I(\!TENBIl/E READING 



CpursB Dsscriptipn 



Phase 1-2 



Intensive Reading is an individualized course for the student who 
is reading with some degree of difficulty and desires to improve such 
skills as comprehension, vocabulary, listening and study. 

A chievement Leve l 

The student should have a desire to improve his reading skills. 
Generally the student will be reading below 9th grade. Student above 
this level should be guided into Reading Techniques. Factors to con- 
sider are test scores, present grade level and age, past performance 
and teacher observation. Class size should be -limited to IB because 
of the individualized instruction. 

□b.jectives 



1. 


To develop 


vocabulary 


2. 


To develop 


comprehension 


3. 


To develop 


listening skills 


^. 


Tq develop 


study skills 


5. 


"^.D develop 


reading skills so that reading will be a pleasure 



Chief Emphases 

Gates-MacGintie Diagnostic test will be given initially. Indivi- 
dual instruction with graded material will be stressed. Exercises and 
activities designed to remedy specific difficulty in reading will be 
employed. 

Materials 

EDL Word Clues 
EDL Listening Tapes EA 
SRA Bf;tter Reading Book 
J\rH\i Ad 3 Tales 
Bai^iifcl-Loft Series A-F 
31^0 Important Words 
New Practice Readers 
Improving Your Vocabulary 
Word Analyses Practice ABC 
Classroom Paperback Library 
Gates-MacGintie Reading Test 



FRIC 
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Course Outline 
Qieek 1 

I. Explain course; go to the library to select log book. 

II. Text, Gates-MacGintie. 

III. Placement Test in RFUe 

lU. Discuss EDL Study Skills; SQ3R, use Jackie Robinson in 
EACR, EDL. 

U. Check notebook log, begin to assign individual work. 
liJeek 2 

I. Assign individual uork; read in books; explain RFU. 

II. Assign individual uork; read in books; RFU. 

III. Tape 1 of EA; RFU. 

lU. Individual work. 

U. Check log; read; individual work; RFU. 
Ueek 3 

I. Three minute timed readings; lecture on notetakingj RFU. 

II. Tape 2 of EA; RFU. 

III. Individual work; dictionary skill 1. 

lU. Dictionary skill 2; individual uork. 

U. Log check; read; RFU; individual work. 
liJeek ^ 

I. Three minute timed reading; introduce analogies. 

II. Tape 3; RFU. 

III. Introduce Study Skills Library. 

lU. Individual work; dictionary skills 3. 

U. Conferences; log; read; RFU; individual work. 
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iiJBBk 5 

!• RBviBu Analogy; RFU; dictionary skill U. 

II. TapB k; RFU, 

III. Study Skills Library; individual work; diction 
Individual work; dictionary G. 

W. ConferBncB; log; rBad; RFU; individual work. 
QJBBk 6 

■ ■ — * 

I. ■ Dictionary skill 7; individual work, 

II. TapB 5; RFU, 

III, Study Skills Library; 3 minutB timBd rBading. 

I\y. Dictionary skills fl; individual work. 

W. ConfBrBncB; log; read; RFU; individual work. 
liJeBk 7 

I. Individual work; dictionary skill 9, 

II. TapB 7; RFU. 

III. Study Skills Library; 3 minutB timed rBading, 

I\y. Dictionary skills ID; individual work. 

W. ConfBrence; log; rBad; RFU; individual work, 
liJBBk e 

I. Individual work; dictionary skill 11, 

II. TapB G; RFU, 

III. Study Skills Library; 3 minute timed reading. 

IW. Individual work; dictionary skills 12. 

W. ConferBnc'^; log; rBad; RFU; individual work. 

iiJBBk 9 

I. Individual work; dictionary skill 13. 

II. TapB 12; RFU, 
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lllm Study Skills Library; 3 minute timed reading^ 
lU. Individual ujork. 
U. Conf BrencB; log; read; RFU; individual uork. 
Ueek ID 

I. Individual uiork^ ^ 
II. Tape 8; RFU. 
III. Study Skills Library; 3 minute timed reading. 
lUo Individual ujork. 
U. Conference; log; read; RFU; individual uiork. 
iJeek 11 

I. Individual ujork. 
II. Tape I'*; RFU. 
III. Study Skills Library; 3 minute timed reading. 
lU. Individual uark. 
v. Check log; conference; read; RFU. 
lileek 12 

I. Study Skills Library; individual ujork; RFU. 

llo Post Gates-MacGintie test, 

III. Conference to explain progress, check log; check all 
individual work; RFU; read. 

lU. Same as day 3. 

U. Same as day 3 and 

bleeks 13 - IS Continue practice as needed. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Every Friday is free reading and vocabulary check. 

2. Required 15 minutes of reading every night a log of reactions 
to the readings should be kept* 

3. Credit for every book completedt. 
'f. Use file folders for all material. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THEATER 

AlO 

Phase 3-5 



Course Description 

Introduction to Theater is a course in which the student will learn 
by reading, watching, and doing. The class will encompass the study of 
drama as literature, theater history, interpretive reading, acting, and 
play production^ The student will read 13 plays and will be doing some 
acting. There will be a term projects 



Achievement Level 

Introduction to ThOBter is open to students with a ninth grade read- 
ing level or batter. He should be highly motivated to participate in 
dramatic activity end enjoy all types of oral exercises. 



Db.iectives 

1. To appreciate the drama as litereture and acting and produc- 
tion: as fine arts 

2m To understand people and their pioblems and their success and 
failures in meeting them 



3m To control over expressive mechanisms 



To develop leadership and responsibility in cooperative 
ectivity 



Chief Emphases 

Acquainting the student with dramatic literature and getting him 
to ectiveXy participate in a number of stage activities will be the 
chief emphasis of this course. 

Materials 

Barrcjiis, Drama I 

Goldstone, One Act Plays 

Hatcher, Modern American Drama 

Lodge, Adventures in Reading Laureate Edition 

Course Outline 



Drama I p. 249 "A Guide for Understanding the One Act Play" 
(chapter k of Stage and School ) 

"Ship of Dreams" p>l ( Drania One ) 

Discuss Questions at end of play 



EKLC 



liJeek 1 



I. 



II. 
III. 
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[llBBk 2 

I. DlfferBnt types of drama (Chapter 5 of ataoB and School ) 

II. "Ugly Duckling" p. 25 ( Dram a Cine ) and questions 
III, Qne paragraph 

liieek 5 

I. "The Secret" p. 81 and "Sham" p. 203 (D rama One) 
II, Rbv:.3U) theater terms and types of dr^ma 
laaek k 

I. Theater hiatory lecture (Chapters 6 and 7 of Stage and 
School ) 

II. "lie" p. 267 ( One Act Plava ) 
III. Interpretive reading of humorous or dramatic selections 
lU. Film on theater history 
Meak 5 

I. Long theme 
II. Lecture on acting 

A. Movement 

B. Hands 

C. Action 

D. Facial expression 

III. Iroprovisationa, pantomimss etc. 
lU. Film on theater history 

U. Revieu theater history 
Uteek 6 

I. Test on theater history 

II, "Trip to Czardis" p. 123 and "The Man With His Heart in 
the Highlands" p. 107 ( Drama One ) 



p 
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hleek 7 



I. "Shall liJe Join the Udias?" p. 217 ( Drama One ) and "The 
Glass Menagerie" ( Madam American Dramas ) 



II. Short theme 
Ueek 3 



ERIC 



I. "RomBO and Juliet" p. kGB ( Adventures in Reading ) and "The 
Romancers" p. 51 ( One Act Plav a) 

bJeek 9 

!• "Finders Keepers" p. ISO ( Drama One ) and "Dust of the Road" 
p. 247 ( One Act Playe ) 

II. Decide on plays to be performed in class 

III. Long theme 

I\^. Lecture on uriting a play revieu 

Uesk ID 

I. Practice plays to be performed 
II. Prepare production book 

A. Cast list 

B. Rehearsal schedule 

C. Publicity information 

D. Costumes 

E. Sets 

F. Lighting 

G. Sound Effects 

H. Program and Tickets 

liJeek 11 

I. Perform plays 
II. Itlrite reviews by those not in play being performed 

Q I^BBk 12 

I. Book reports (oral) 
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Sugqestfld ApproacheB and Teaching Alda 

!• The nature of the texta raquira much outside sreference work 
for the teacher. To have successful lecturee, handouts ara 
highly recommended^ 

2« Have students improvise situetions and dialogue similar to 
acenas they ulll later enact. 

3^ Qther recomended activities are: 

A. Musical pantomimes 

B» Charades 

C« Poems presented as dramatic scenes or monologues 
D. Popular songs spoken as monologuea 
E» Improvised dialogue 

Pay close attention to coi&munity opportunities uhich may pro- 
vide for a field trip or guest speaker. 

5« Films should be shoun to reinforce lectures uhere possible. 
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MATURITY 

AD3 

Course Deacription PUbbb 1-2 

Maturity is a course uihich sxplores the questions: liJho am I? 
How importsnt am I? Hou do I live my life? What do I da when some- 
one "bugs" me? Are there some things I can*t lick? Am I an indivi- 
dual or Just one of the crouid? Do I knou uhere I^m going? Uhat does 
success mean to me? Reading, uriting, speaking, and listening experi- 
ences uill all be directed touard understanding and ansuering these im- 
portant questiuns. 

AchiBvement Level 

Thie course is designed for three kinds of students: the apathetic 
slou-learners, the non-apathetic slou learners, and the students uho can 
handle a Phase 2 course intellectually but need success rather than com- 
petition to grow effectively* These students will typically have ueak- 
nesatjs in all four of the Communication Arts' skills, 

Db jectiVBs 

1, To involve students in learning activities which encourage 
them to look at themselves 

2« To help students build positive self-concepts 

3* To help students come to a clearer understanding of the 
nature of values and hotj they affect human beheviqr 

To stimulate the desire to find anauers to problems through 
learning 

5, To help attrtlcnts acquiTe or improve upon basic reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, listening and thinking skills in situations of 
interest to them. 

Chief Emphasee 

A chief goal is to develop in students a questioning attitude to- 
wards their own identity, values and goals. 

Materials 

Scholastic Scope, Maturity Contact Unit 
Gateway Engliah Series, iJhc Am I 
Gateway Englieh Series, Coginq 

FoUett Basic Learnings Program, Family and Friends 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Living Language , Book 9 
Hintbn, The Outsiders 
Saroyan, Thg Human Comedy 
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South Bend Cormnunity School Corporation AU CtDalogue filmstrips; 

Getting Along at Home 3011^*9 
Getting Along hilth Frlenda 301150 
Getting Along with YDurgBlf 301151 
Growing Up 301152 

Course DutlinB 

ijJBBkB 1 and 2 

I. Who Are You? 

Maturity Literature Book and Logbook pp. k-Ui 

ijJho Are I 

*^Th8 tiJise and the bleak'* 
"The PobJBrlesB OnBa** 
•Everybody Say a" 
"tilers You to Aak Mb" 
"The Lose df a Hero" 
"The Trouble ulth Johnny" 
"Little Broun Boy" 

Living Language Book 9 Chaptar 1 and Chapter Ik 

liiBBkB 3 and k 

!• la Your Family For You? 

Maturity Lltsratura and Logbook pp* kk-Sl 



Living Language Book 9 Chapter 6 

Family and Frlenda Appropriate selections 



tilaek 5 



Read The Outsiders 



tilBBk 6 



Are You Betting an Education? 



Maturity LltBraturs Book and Logbook pp* 59-91 



Living LanguaoB Book 9 Chaptar 18 



lilBBka 7 and 6 



I. Can You Face Advaralty? 
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Maturity Literature Book and Logbonk pp. 92-llS 
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"StrBBts of Memphis" 

"A TrBB Braiiis in Brooklyn" 

"Finding My Way'' 

"Outwitted" 

"Tender Warriors" 

"Ordeal in the Desert" 

Living Language Book 9 Chapter 15 

lileek 9 

I« Do You Dare ta Be an Individual? 

Maturity Literature Book and Logbook pp, 117-138 

Lopin g 

"Valedictorian" 
"I Am the Man'' 

hieek !□ 

!• Do You Know Uhere You're Going? 

Maturity Literature Book and Logbook pp. l^fO-158 
Living Language B ook 9 Chapter 8 
LJho Am I 

"I Aluays tilanted to be Somebody" 
Coping 

"Dick Gregory Laughs It Off" 

jjJeeka 11 aati 12 

I. Resl The Human Comedy 

Sucqeated Appasi ::hg3 and Teaching Aids 

Much of xha reading in this course should bo oral, by the stu- 
dents, t:ith frequent Intervals of discussidn^ Mo^^t of the read- 
ing sho'Eld be done in class* Homaiiiork assignment should be 
minima.' 

The Lo^tasrok provides valuable uriting experiences* Hauiever, 
it must be used uiith discretion* The student must not feel 
that he is Just '^grinding" his uiay through exercises* Some 
assignments should be optional* The lengths of the taritings 
should alueys be optionsl* The emphasis should be on self- 
expression rather than mechanical correctness* Also, the stu- 
dent must be assured that his privacy uiill be respected , and 
that no one but the teacher luill read his Logbook* 



1* 



2* 
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3. Certain Living Lenauaqa chaptBrs dtel with the structure of 
the simple eentence, fragments and run-ons, modifiers etc* 
The taachar, after reading throutjh the Logbooks, should evaluate 
his class and decide whether this material will be of value to 
his particular group. 

km The number of sslectiona listed in the Course Outline probably 
exceed luhat the student in this class can be expected to ac»* 
complishe The teacher must exercise his discretion in choosing 
selectians after he acquaints himsfilf with his students. Extra 
materials may bs used aa extra-tcradit reading for the better 
rsadei's. 

5. The Outsiders should be read in its entirety. If students are 
capable, because of the high interest level of this book, some 
might even be read outside of class. 

6. The Human Comedy can be enjoyably discussed if each student is 
not required to read each chapter. The manner of progress can 
bs varied by presenting some chapters by teacher and/or student 
Bummaries, teacher and/or student oral reading, teachar and/or 
student prepared tapes. Because of the nature of this book some 
chapters may be eliminated completely. Again, all or almost all 
of the reading should bd dttns in the classroom. 

7. The record that accompanies the? Maturity series can bs used very 
successfully with the individual units. The "War Uetexan" sec- 
tion of the record should not be uaed. The posters intrigue the 
studenta. If displayed before a new unit is started they provoke 
considerable discussion* 
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MYTHB, LEGENDS, and 'QLKLDRE 



CoursB Description 

In this course the student uiill investigeite the fascinating world 
of folklore through stories, songs, films, filmstrips, and records. He 
will be introduced to the world of Greek and Roman mythology to the 
epics of the Iliad , the Ddysssy , and the Aeneid, to the stories of King 
Arthur, and to American legends and ballsds. The student will also in- 
vestigate his own ethnic background for ft3lklorB and legend. 

Achievement Level 

'^^'s student should be reading at an eighth or ninth grade level. 
He stic^^ti be able to do independent work when furnished with adequate 
material. A real interest in the subject matter is mandatory. 

Objectives 

1. To prHsent Greek, Roman, British, and American myths, legends, 
and fclklore as part of our cultural heritage 

2. To recognize that this literHture expresses the yearnings, 
the fears, the hopes, and the dreams that are a part of 
human nature, yesterday and today 

3. To realize that our language is full of terms derived from 
these legends and myths and thar literature and all phases 
of life contain countless allusions and references to these 
tales 

^f. To note that the making of legemdary heroes is going on all 
the tine and that the exaggersSHd tall tales are a part of 
American folklore 

5. To promote interest in the foL^fJ-ore of the students' own 
ethnic backgrounds 

6. To develop the discipline required for independent study 

7. To provide enrichment opportunities for the better students 

8. To provide reading, writing, speaking, and listening experi- 
sncBS related to this study 

Chief Emphases 

The main emphases in this course will be the following: to develop 
an awareness that the myth, legend, and folktale, although often both 
beautiful and entertaining, express many ideas and ideals deep in the 
hearts of mankind and to illustrate that references to these tales are 
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In the pages of our flnaat literature, are immortalized in our art, 
and are referred to in our daily uiriting and conversation. 



Materials 

Adventures In American Literature , Laureate Edition 
Adventures in Ajjpreciation , Laureate Edition 
Ancient Rome , fllmatrip and record (LaSalle Library) 
My^tha and Folklore , Christ 
American Negro Folktalea . Dorson 
Mythology , Hamilton 

Homer, the Ddyasey, film (South Bend Community School) 

Johnson, Jamas Ueldon, Born Free, film (South Bend Public Library) 

Lerner and Lobwb, Camelot, record (South Bend Public Library) 

Lerner and Loeuie, Camelot, filmatrip and record (LaSalle Library) 

Many \/oicBB , lOA (LaSalle) 

Mytha of Greeca and Rome , filmstrxp (LaSalle) 

The Roman lilav of Life , filmatrip and record (LaSalle) 

Uirgil, The Voyages of Aeneas, filmatrip and record (LaSalle) 



Couraq Outlina 



Week 1 



I. Introduction to Greek and Roman mythology on pp. 2-5 of 
Myths and Folklore 



lie Myths to be studied: 

Phaeton and Apollo, p. 7 
Proserpine and Pluto, p. ID 
Pandora, p. 11 
The Planets, p. 13 
□rpheua and Eurydice, p. 16 
Pygmalion and Galatea, p. 17 
Marpaaa, p. 19 



Perseus, p. 20 
Hercules, p. 22 
Theseus, p. 27 
Jason and the Quest, p. 3D 
Dedipus, the King, p. 35 
Antigone, p. 37 



III. Extra-credit Reports: 



Deucalion and Pyrrha and the 

Biblical Counterpart 
Drigin of Olympic games 
Tantalus and Sisyphys 
Echo and Narcissus 
Pyramus and Thiabe 
King Midas and the Golden Touch 



Daedalus and Icarua 
Cupid and Psyche 
Minerva and Arachne 
Atalanta and Hippomenes 
The regions of the underuorld 
Baucis and Philemon 



IM. Filmstrlps from LaSalle Library: 

"Myths of Greece and Rome" 292 
"Ancient i^oraB", filmstrip and record, 913.37 
Q "The Roman Way of Life", filmstrip and record, 913.37 
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A, Suggested topics: 

1. There are many mythological allusions in our everyday 
life. 

2. He who xt too brave is foolish (See Phaeton) 

3. The Gresks kneu that there ia a mixture af good 
and had in most people. (Sen cfcaractBr of Ceres and 
others) 

^f. Love and suspicion cannot liwB in the same house 
(See Cupid and Psyche) 

UI. Short answer test 

liJeek 2 

I. Introduction to Homer, the Iliail , nnd the epic 
II. "The HeroEB of ^rs Trojan War"; pp. l''g-2Cl of Hamilton 
III. Supply outliTTB uitiich can be expanded during discussion period. 
A. Causes of the tiJer 

1. The marriage of Peleus and Thetis 

2. The judgment of Paris 

3. The marriage of Helen 

^. The elnpement of Helen antj Paris 

Gathering of the Hosts 

1. The summoning of the Greek nsroes 

2. Iphigenia at Aulis 

3. Important Greek leaders 
Important Trojan leaders 

C, The War against Troy 

1. Early years of the war 

2. The quarrel of Achilles and Agamemnon 
3» The death of Patroclus 

^« The death of Hector 

5. The death of Achilles and Paris 

D. The capture of Troy 

The building of the wooden horse 
The death of Laocoon 
Bringing of the horse into Troy 
The taking of the city 



1. 
2. 
3. 
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Discuss allusions 

A. "lilork like a Trojan" or "fight like a Trojan" 
0. An Achillas' heal (any vulnerable spot) 
C. The AchlllBB tendon 

0. An apple of discord 
£• A stentorian voice 

F. "I fear the Greeks even when they bear gifts" (Uirr: ^ 
Aeneid) 

G. "liJas this the face that launched a thousand ships 

And burnad the topless towers of Ilion?" (Marlouis^H jj^ 
Faustus ) 

H. Myrmidons of the law 

1. The poem "To Helen" by Pee, po 515 of Adventures m 
American Literature 

J. Allusions in Fob's "The Raven", p. 519, Ibid^ 

\l. Short answer test with one essay question* 

Ml. Extra-credit research on the recent excavations on the ^t:^^ 
of Troy. 

tileeka 3 and h 

!• Introduction to the Odyfisey 

II. "The Adventures of Odysseus", pp. 202-219 of Hamilton 

III. Discuss modern application of these terms: 

A. An Odyssey 

8. Lotos-eaters ("Pot" smokers?) 

C. A circe (Oo some women bring out the sti^inlsh element in 
men?) 

Do A Siren (Find several meanings in a dictionary) 
E. Aeolian harp 

Aeolian deposits 
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G« A mEntor 

H« Scyllo and Charybdis 

!• The ExprEssion "He cannot bend UlyssEs' bow". 

3. TEnnyson's poem "UlyssEs" (See AdventurEs in English 
LitaraturE ) 

H« Argos camEra 

l\lm Show thrEE-part Britannica film on thE Q dyssBV 

\lm CompDsition topics: 

A. LikE thE Lotus-Eaters in HomEr's DdyasBV , studEnts have 
ways of Escaping PEality. 

B. Ev/EryonE has bEEn sidE-trackEd by the SlrEns' songs. 

C. ThE DangETs QdyssEUs EncountEred arE mythical exaggErations 
of thE pErils and trials of thE Ev/erv/day world. 

D. Ev/aryone has had- to choosE bEtWEsn Scylla and Charybdis 
(Gi\/E spacif ic ExamplE or incidEnt in which you chosE 
thE lessEr of two Evils). 

E. E\/En though PolyphEmus was a v/iolEnt, cannibalistic monstar, 
I fait sorry for him. 

WI. Test 
IJEEk 5 

I. IntroducE Uirgil's AEnEid, pp. 220-235 of Hamilton. 

II. Discuss briefly thE plot linE. 

Hdio did Uirgll flattEr thE Romans? 

TeII somEthing about the origin of the following words: 

A. sibylline , prophetic, mystErious 

B. HEsparian , wastern 

C. harpy , a graEdy, grasping parson 

D. Tha month July (traca derivation to Aeneas' son) 

III. Show the filmstrip accompanied by the record of tha Aeneid. 

EKLC 
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lU. Have classroom copies of more sophisticated versions of 
the Iliad available for better students. 

Assign the topic Roreulus and Remus for extra-credit report. 

lileek 6 

I* Introduce Arthurian legend by eliciting uihat the class alreeady 
knohia about these names: 

King Arthur 
Lancelot 
Guinevere 
Merlin 

Morgan leFay 
Modred 

II* Define legend 

III. Read introduction on pp. 583-587 of Adventures in Appraciation . 

lU. Play parts of Pamelot records to set the mood. 

U. Assign "A Boy Becomes King" from The Once and Future King , 
by TftH» (jJhite. Nota houi the author uses descriptions of 
color y music, historical detail » humor , and modern Ideas to 
retell this legend* 

UI. Read "Sir Lancelot" from Morte d* Arthur by Sir Thomas Malory 
on p. 600 of Adventures in Appreciation. 

tileek 7 

I. Continue the study of Arthurian legend with fllmstrlp and 
record on Cgmelot. 

II. Read "The Passing of Arthur" from Idylls of the Hinq , by Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson on p. 610. (This famous selection gives title 
to the entire Malory selection — Le Morte d' Arthur , the death 
of Arthur. 

III. Play Many Voices . IDA, an excerpt from "The Paaeing of Arthur". 
lU. See "Composition Suggestions" on p. 620. 
U. Extra-cradit assignment: 

A. "Sir Gauiain and the Green Knight" or any other Arthurian 
story 

B. The Lady of Shalott . Tennyson, from Adventures in English 
Literature 



The Lady of the Lake 
The Round Table 
The Holy Grail 
Excalibur 
Avalon 
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C. Read aloud the chapter from Tarkingtcn's Penrad , in 
uhich Penrod enacts the role of Lancelot in a pageant 
about the Round Table* 

D. "The Vision of Sir Launfal" by Louell in Mercury Edition 
of Adventures in American Literature , 

Mark Tuain's satire A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court s 

UI. Discussion questions for a panel: 

A. What is the code of chivalry as exemplified by Lancelot 
and how has this coda influenced our oun conduct? 

B. In uhat uays were the knights of the Middle Ages like the 
gods of ancient Greece and Rome? 

C. Comment on the rcle of the uoman uhen knighthood was in 
flower and the role of the modern women in her fight for 
civil rights, 

UII. Test 
iiJeek B 

!• Introduce the ballad. 

II. English ballads: 

"Sir Patrick Spans" on p. 200 of Myths and Fjiklore 

"Edward", on p. 2D3, Ibid 

"Get Up and Bar the Door", p. 2D^f, Ibid 

"Bonny Barbara Allen", p. 370, Ibid 

III. Literary ballads: 

"Old Christmas Morning", by Roy Helton, on p. kOB of Adventures 

in AppreciativO n 
"Danny Deever", by Kipling, on p* 360, Ibid 
"The Belle Dame sans Merci", by Keats, on p. 36k, Ibid 
"The EJLf.King", by Goethe, on p. 361, Ibid 

IV/. American ballads: 

"The Big Rock Candy Mountains", p. 373 of Myths and Folklore 
"The Cowboy's Lament", p. 372, Ibid 

U. Negro songs and folklore: 

"The Creation", by JaU. Johnson, on p. 292 of Adventures in 
American Literature 
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Mlm Film - South Bend Public Library - "Born Frse", James 
Ueldon Johnson 

lilQBks 9 and ID 

I« Assign book reports dealing uith folk heroes. Suggest that 
students read about their own ethnic background. There ere 
many such books in the library — e.g^, French folk tales, 



German folk tales, American Negro folklore (by Langston Hughes 
and Arna Bontemps), etc. Stimulate interest by naming legendary 
or folk heroes uhom they can look for in the card catalcrgue: 



II« Introduce modern folk heroes: 

"Paul Bunyan", pp. 3i»^»-356 of Myths and Folklore 

"Mike Fink" and "Davy Crockett", pp. 357-365, Ibid 

"Pecos Bill", pp. 366-366, Ibid 

"Rip Van lilintcle", pp. 387-403, Ibid 

"The Devil and Daniel lilebster", pp. kOk-kZJ Ibid 

III. Schedule oral book reports for the tenth ueek. 



I. Introduce the American Negro folktale by asking students to 
recall stories heard in Black families. 

II. Read American Negro Folktales , pp. 12-lfl to learn hobi Oorson 
made hia collection. 

III. Assign appropriate readings from each of the section of "The 
Tales". 



I« Revleui 
II. Essay test suggestions: 

A. What is a myth? A legend? A folk tale? Can you give 
an example of each? 

B. bihat facts about the uorld mere explained at one time 
by myths? Give examplee<i Why did the Greeks, and 
later other peoples, stop making up myths? 



Johnny Appleseed 
Jesse James 

Beoiiiulf 

Charlemagne 

Roland 

Harriet Tubman 



Robin Hood 
Crispus Attucks 
Gulliver 



John Henry 
Pecos Bill 
Paul Bunyan 



fjleek 11 



lileek 12 
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C, The names of Eome of the gods and goddesses are stxi.1 
with us today, What things in the modern world are 
called by these names, or by names very like them? 

D, Are human beings always the same, or do they change 
as we go from country to country and time to time? In 
what ways were the ancient Greeks, for instance, similar 
to the people of today? In what ways were they different? 
How might these differences be explained? Are people 
themselves different, or are they different because they 
were born intn different "worlds"? 

£. Many characters in these stories were very brave. Start- 
ing with bravery, match the following qualities with 
characters from the stories you have read: 

1* bravery 
2» cleverness 
3« foolishness 
km wisdom 
5» boastfulness 
6. cruelty 

Discuss the early protest technique of the Black man as 
illustrated in the animal stories and the "Old Mgrster 
and John" tales. 
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?• loyalty 

a. greedinBEB 

9. honesty 

10« kindness 

11* love of family 
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PEOPLE 



Course Description 



A13 

Phase 



Thomas Uolfe asks, "bJhich of us has knaun his brother? bJhich of 
us has looked into his father's heart?" People looks into the human 
heart oiith the knouledge thit its secrets are unique and never fully 
discoverable. In People the student uill discover such characters as 
Brutus, Roman patroit; Uang Lung, Chinese peasant; Pip, a boy grouing 
up in 19th century England; and all of the irrepressible people in the 
musical Fiddler on the Rp.' pf, The student uill be asked to share his 
feelings and ideas about these characters in discussion and in uiriting. 

Achievsment Le^/fsl 

This course is designed for the student uha likes to read and uho 
reads at his grade level or above. The student should have at least 
an average command of basic language skills. 

Objectives 

1, To deepen the student's appreciation for the universality of 
the classics through the discovery of their relevance to him- 
self and his uorld 

To help the student gain insight into himself and others 

3. To improve the student's ability to express his ideas efffac- 
tively through meaningful, uellr-prepared uriting assignments 
correlated uith his reading 

To provide the student uith an approach to the understanding 
of character in future reading 

5. To deepen the student's awareness of the artistic beauty of 
the writing through some attention to the writer's craft 

6o To help the student understand something about the distinctive 
uay in uhinh character is revealed in each nf literary 
genre 

Chief Emphases 

The overriding emphasis in People should be on stimulating the stu- 
dent to respond fully on an emotional and Intellectual level to what he 
reads. A full response is essential to the development of the student's 
capacity for understanding the characters, himself and others. Also, if 
the reading is a pouerful enough experience, the student should have less 
difficulty in verbalizing that experience. 
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ilaterials 

"A Spring Wight" 
"Mike D'Day" 
"The Purist" 

"The Duke of Plaza Tarn" 
"ThG Boy at the Uindauj" 
"Danny DsBVer" 
"Lee" 

"The Glove and the Lions" 
"Uhen I Was Qne-and-tuienty " 
"The Mother" 
"I Am Raftery" 
"The Poet at Seven" 
"l-lBlora Uilas" 

"The Ballari of illiam Sycamore" 

"Uptouin" 

"Yakety Yak" 

"Everybody's Been Burned" 
"Eleanor Rigby" 

"The Lcve You Save (May Be Your Dkin)" 

"The Motarcycle Song" 

"I Am a Child in These Hills" 

"The Scarlet Ibis" (James Hurst. Atlantic Monthly, July 1960) 

"The Open Ldindow" 

"Zone of Quiet" 

"The Long Winter" 

"The Necklace" 

"IMeighbar Rasicky" 

"The Outcasts of Poker Flat" 

"An Untitled Story" 

"A Mather in Mannville" 

Julius Caesar ( Adventures in Appreciation , Olympic) 
Great Expectations ( Adventures in Reading , Laureate) 
The Good Earth 
Fiddler on the Roof 

Records: Adventures in Appreciation for poams, "The Dpen UJindoui" and 
Julius Caesar 

Adventures in Reading for excerpts from Great Expectations 

"Fiddler on the Roof" 

Films: "The Assassination of Julius Caesar" 
"The Good Earth" 



Course Outline 
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!• Might bttgln by talking about mast meroorsble characters 
from student's pre\/iDU8 raadingo 

II. Read and discuss the first group of pdbttib from Advantu r B S 
in Appreciation , Olympic. Play the accompanying rBCording, 

III. Mimeograph some of the poems and song lyrics that are not 

in the anthology. Read others to the class or ask a student 
to read them. 

I v. Stress that poems are fleeting impressions of various indivi- 
dual '^quick looks" that capture the moat distinctive qualities 
of thd subject through language and image. 

U. Encouragie imaginative interpretations but probe for support 
for the interpretation. 

UI. Writing suggestion from Pooley's Qutlooka Through Literature : 

Choose an individual that seemed like a real person 
to you. Jot dotm all the impressions of hia personal 
appearance and of his character that the poet gives 
you. Then put your imagination to uiork to round out 
the portrait. Write a theme of three paragraphs des- 
cribing this individual as you Imagine him. 



lileeks 2 and 3 

I. Leseon from UndBrstandinq Fiction , pp. 1-28 might be used 
to illustrate the idea that fiction focuses on internal 
action and that character ie primarily revealed through 
action. Nlmsiugraph an j:dot9 and character sketch and ask 
uhy neither oiie is fiction. Idith these points in mind, 
assign the first tuo short etoriea. 



II. Read and discuss the folloitilng pairs of stories, listening 
to acconipanying recordings: 

"The Open idlndow" and "Zone of Quiet" far dramatic 
presentation of character 

••The Long Winter" and "The Necklace" for character 
development 

"Neighbor Roaicky" and "Ths Outcasts of Poker Flat" 
to contrast the dimensional cheracter uith the flat 
character 

ERIC III. Tape or read for the ^aaa "The Scarlet Ibia". li offers an 

^—^ opportunity to discu»B the deceptive quality of human, behavior; 
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liJrIting suggestion: Uirlte a paragraph developing this 
topic sentence: "Doodle's death uas to a large extent 
the. result of his brother's pride". 

liJeeks ^ and 5 

!• Use Adventures In Reading record to Introduce Great Ex^- 
pectatlona ^ 

He Reviaw techniques for prBsentatlon of character In poems 
and short stories and go on to character portrayal In the 
novel# Check Schramm, pp» 3D-31» Contrast portrayal of 
major and minor characters. 

III. Discuss Great Expectations , emphasizing the influences 
which shape Pip's life, his strengths and weaknesses, 
the development of his personality and attitudes. 

lU. Ask students to dramatize some chapters; ask for sketches 
of the characters. 

U. Suggested writing assignment: Write a three paragraph 
theme on Pip's changing personality, possibly correspond- 
ing with three stages in his life. A personal experience 
theme might be written on the topic of snobbishness. 

(Note: The sixth week is divided between Great Expectations 
and Julius Cagsar .) 

lileeks 7 and 6 

I. IntroducB Julius Caesar. The assassination-revolution 
motifs can be related to current happenings. Read first 
scene to the class, showing them that the thought does 
not end at the and of each line. 

II. Read play orally. Assign parts prior to reading day. 

III. In discussions concentrate on character, contrasting the 

characters of Brutus and Casslus. Discuss Brutus' strengths 
and weaknesses, trying to evoke as much feeling as possible 
for Brutus' inner struggle. 

IV. Suggested writing assignment: Theme contrasting Brutus 
and Cassius or theme on Brutus 's dilemma. 

v. BecLuse of the language barrier, paraphrasing is a worth-* 
while activity. Students seem to gain appreciation for 
the power and beauty of Shakespeare through voluntary mem- 
orization of short passages. 
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liJeaks 9 and ID 

I. Begin reeding The Good Earth s 

II. Comment on the biblical sound of the ux'iting. 

III. DiscuBS large eections of the novel and the novel ae a 
uhole. A central queation: la Ulang Lung totally the 
helpleaa victim of circumstancea or doea he contribute 
to hla oun downfall? 

Iileeka 11 and 12 

I. Begin reading Fiddler on ^ the Roof . 

II. Lecture and diacuaaion on general characteriatica of 
Jetiiiah literature: 

A. Suffering, the aasential element in Jeuiah literature. 

B» The Jeuiah reaponae to suffering 

C. Jeuiah humor — aardonic, cryptic, salf-deprecating 

D« The uao of the "achlemiel", the folk figure mhich is 
the prototype for many heroea in Jeuiiah literature 

III. Read the play orally, discuasing aome of these cheracteriatica 
aa they appear in The Fiddler , 

IV. Spend aome time talking about the aignificance of the title 

of the play aa it related to the hiatory of the Jeuiah people. 

Mm Oiacuaa Jeuiish valuea and traditiona aa revealed in this play. 

UI. Note the reaponae of the charactera to the triala of lifei 
eapecially their atuareness of the comic aapecta of their 
plight. "Death ia the laat of my uiorriea." 

VIX. Diacusa the whole idea of Change. Relate to contemporary 
problsma such as atudent efforta to change the ^system", 
the conflict between the old and the young. Relate to 
theme of revolution in The Good Earth . 

UIII. Encourage atudenta to read other aelectiona in Jleyiah 
literature. 

IX. Play recording of Fiddler on thg Roof . 

Suggeated Approachea and Techniguea 

1^ The baalc method ia diacuaaion of varicus typea — teecher-^led, 
Q atudent-led, email group diacuaaiona. Add variety uith theme 

ERIC 
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preparation, writing, some work on serious writing problems, 
student presentations, recordings, oral reading. 

2. Ulays in which character is revealed from Schramm, p. 3D. 

a. What other characters think of a character 

b. Details of a character's appearance or behavior 

c. What the character himself says 

d. What the character thinks 

B. How the character behaves in a critical situation 
ReferBncBS 

Richard Boldstsin. The Poetry of Rock , (for lyric . used in poetry 
section) 

Poo*f3y, Stuart, White, Kline. Dutlooks Through Literature , (for 

"The Scarlet Ibis") ^ ' 

Bronks and Wu^xen. Understanding Fiction <» 
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READING TECHNIQUES 



Cpurae DGScription 

Reading Techniques is a course for the average and above average 
student uho uiahes to increase his reading efficiency, study skills 
and vocabulary* 

Achievement Level 

The student should have a desire to improve his reading efficiency* 
Generally the stu^^ant mill be reading ninth grade and above. Students 
baloui this level uiill be directed to Baaic Reading Skills* Factora to 
CDnsi^ii?ir ere teat scores, present grede level and age, past performance, 
and teacher observation* 

Objectives 

1* To develop reeding efficiency 

2* To develop comprehension 

3* To develop vocabulary 

k. To develop atudy akilla 
Chief Emphasea 

Reader 'a Diqest Skill Survey Test and the Reading for Underatandinq 
Diaonpetic Test will be given initially. Exerciaee and activities de- 
aigned to remedy apeclfic difficulties in reading mill be emphasized. 

Materiala 

Houi to Become a Better Reader 
SRA Reeding Lab * IM and Manual 
Reader* a Dioest . Educational Edition 
MisceXlansdus Comprehension Exercises 
Additional Books from the library 
RFU. SRA 

EfficJjent Study Skilla 
A Study Manual 

Course Dutlini a 

lAleek 1 

I. Explain cQU3:aer logs, booka; go to the library for one half 
of "thB period to aelect the book* 



Aog 

Phase 3-5 



Q II. Reader* 8 Digest Skill Teet B 
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III, RFU PlacBment Test 

l^n Introduce three minute timed readings: analogy ^; 
main ideas 

Read in Books; check logs 

1% Lecture, notetaking SRA Teacher's Manual 

II, Skimming exercise 1; 3 minute timed readinn 

y^l. "^ntrtJflucB RK 'a 

i^y, 3 minute timed readings; analogy 2 (relationships) 

y% Read in books; check log 
LlgBl$_3 

I, Lecture on SQ3R; handout SCI3R 

Il« 3 minute timed reading; main idea 2, orally 

III, Analogy 3, first ID orally matching relationships, last 
ID on their ouin 

IV/, Skimming 2; 3 minute timed reading; main idea 3, orally 
Read in books; check logs 

UeeK_^ 

I, Figurative language; simile orally; discuss analogy ^f, 
ID orally 12 individually 

11% Skimming (February 1970 Reader^s Digest ); 3 minute timed 
readingj tnBin idea ^ 

III% Figurative language 2, metaphors; analogy 5, ID orally, 
ID individually 

IV^ Skimming (March ig7D Reader's Digest ); 3 minute timed 
reading; main idea 5 

^% Read books; check logs 

I* Figurative language 3, orally; analogy G, individually; RFU 
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Ha Sklroming %^unB 1970 Reader 'a Digest ); 3 minute ttntsc 
reading; main idea 6; RFU 

III« Figurative language or&lly; analogy 7 (ll-l'f/; HP ' 

Skimming Hou to Becoms e Better Reader pp. Bk-'BE, ~ai; y; 
3 ninuts tlijisd reading; main idea 7 

RBfld In faofJka; check I ocj 

ijJaek 6 

I# Figurativri language 5, orally; analogy 8 individually; RFU. 

II. Skimming from Efficient Study Skills pp. S6-69; %ir idea 8 

III. Fiqurati' ^ x.Braaage 5 ^jxally; analogy 9; RFU 

lU. Timed reading; lecture on memory from A Study Manual pp. 
88-99, take notee as in notetaking. 

Mm Check log; read in Ijooka 

LJgBk 7 

I. Figurative language 7, orally; analogy 10, firat 10 orally, 
last 10 individually; RFU 

II. 3 minute timed reading; main idea 9; RFU 

III. Figurative language 6, orally; analogy 11, firat 5, p. G-15 
orally, akip next 5, next 10 orally, laat 1"^ individually 

IV. 3 minute timed readinc: snain idea Ifl 

\L Check idg; read or RFU 

yeek 8 

I. Figurative language 9, first 16 orally, last uirite anaijers; 
analogy March 1970 Reader's DlQeat . first 10. orally, caution 
about last 5 on page 0-15, do first one tog»:tnar 

II. 3 minute timed reading; main idea, HOhl TO BECOME A BflTTER 

READER , pp. 172-176, orally; read "The Storyteller" pp^ 177- 
181, time self and take quiz 

III. Figurative language, Tape 2k in Listen and Read Tapes G-L 

l\lm 3 minute reading; Cauee and Effect handout, first k orally, 
last 5 Individually 

\/. Check log; read; RFU 
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I. Drawing Conclusians handout 1, orally; RFU; HOU TP 
BECOME A BETTER READER Selection, time self, take 
quiz 

II. 3 minute timed reading; main idea selection from 
Efficient Study Skills Chapter. Ill 

III. Drawing Conclusions 2, orally; HQJ TO BECOME A BETTER 
READER Selection 2, time self, quiz; RFU 

lU, 3 miniate timed reading; analogy from June 1970 Reader' s 
Digest ; Fact and Opinion 1; Homework, insert examples 
of fact and opinion in log 

U. Check log; read; RFU 

QJeek 10 

I. Critical Reading (Arguments) 1, orally; HOLJ TO BECOME 
A BETTER READER if, time self, quiz; RFU; go over fact 
and opinion assignment from Week 9, Day k 

II. 3 minute timed reading; analogy 12, individually; draw- 
ing inferences, orally 

III. Critical Reading (Propaganda), orally; assign collect 
Mxamples of four of the six types of propaganda; HDUJ 
IP BECOME A BETTER READER 5, timta self, quiz 

lU. 3 minute timed reading; enalogy 13, G-10 orally, top G-11 
orally, bottom G-11, top of G-12 individually; 20 main 
ideas; complete only a few of these at a time; go over 
assignment. 

U. Check log; read; RFU 

liJeek 11 

I. Summarizing Paragraphs, Tape 17 in Listen and Read G-L 

II. 3 minute timed reading; summarizing paragraph handout, 
orally and/or individually 

III. Discovering the cause, orally; HOJ TO BECOME A BETTER 
READER 11, time self, quiz; RFU 

lU. Cause for Everything, orally; HOiJ TO BECOME A BETTER 
READER 12, time aeif , quiz; RFU 

U. Check lag; read. 
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UsBk 12 

I. Main Idea from "Pointa to Ponder", "Let God Worry a 
Little Bit"; 3 minute timed reading; RFU 

lie Read-Think-Interpret-Dutling handout; HOii TP BECOME A 
BETTER READER 17, time ealf , quiz 

III. Analogy 1^; HOh) TP BECOME A BETTER READER IB, time, 
quiz, finish 20 main ideas 

IV. Post teat, Reader's Digeet Skill Test 

U. Check log; revieui progreee from Skill Test 

SuQoegted Approaches and Teaching Aide 

!• Read 15 minutee every night and report in diary. 

2. Every Friday, read in current book. 

3. Be flexible. 

km Have 8 etudent helper from the etudy hall. 

5. If a vacation ie echeduled tuio or three lueeks after the couree 
begins, do not begin 3 minute timed readings until after the 
breed: . 

6. If the Reader's Digeets are not available for the analogiee 
and ekimming exercisee, theee can be ekipped. 

References 

Douines, Mildred Gignoux, Efficient Study Skille , Educatore Publiehing 
Service, Cambridge, Maeaachueette, 1961. 

Hughee, Anne E. , Hart, Hazel C., Forhiard in Reading I, II. and III , 
The Bobbe-Merrill Company, Inc., Indianapolie, 1970. 

Monroe, Marion, Horeman, Guen, and Gray, William S., Basic Reading 
Skille, Scott, Foreeman and Comppjnyp Chicago 1958. 

Schumacher, Melba, Shick, George B., Schmidt, Bernard, DcBian for 
Good Reading, Level II . Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., Lhicago 1962. 

Smith, Nile Benton, Be a Better Reader I. II, and III , Prentice-Hell, 
Inc.-, Engleuiood Cliffe, Neui Jereey, 1969« 

Smith, Nile Benton, Be A Better Reader. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
uiood Cliffe, Neui Jereey, 1960. 

Wittenberg, Leeter, Jr., A Study Manual , Educatore Publiehing Service, 
Cambridge, Massachusette, 1960. 
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TAKE A LDDK AT YOURSELF 

A06 

CuursB Dsacription Phase Z-k 

Take a Look at Yourself is a course designed for the student who 
uants to explore the problems young people face in gpoijing up today. 
The literature to be studied includes short stories, plays, and novels 
which explore those problems which arise as the young person tries to 
discover who he is, what his role in home and community should be, and 
how he can aolve the conflict between conformity and individuality. 
Through discussions of these stories and the keeping of a journal, stu- 
dents will be encouraged to examine their own views of life in develop- 
ing guidelines for behavior. 

Achievemont Level 

The student should be reading between eighth and tenth grade level. 
He should be able to read adventure-orientsd books sufficiently well to 
perceive character motivation and to understand uhat prompts characters 
to act the way they do, even though his reading may be restricted almost 
exclusively to the kinds of things in which he is already interested. 

Objectives 

1. To help the student to see imaginative literature as a mirror 
of life 

2. To help him communicate more clearly with parents and other 
adults 

3. To make him aware of the desirability and dangers of both in- 
dividuality and conformity 

k^ To aid him in drawing up meaningful guidelines for behavior 
end in developing a sense of personal responsibility 

5. To assist him to organize his thinking and to express his 
thoughts clearly in speaking and writing 

Chief Emphases 

The course will emphasize literature related to personal experiences. 
The structured Journal will be an important focal point to aid students 
in dtJvfeloping a philosophy of life. Students will participate in small 
group discussions of materials such as class novels, plays, and individual 
readings. 

Materials 

Poetry I 
Poetry II 
Uanquard 
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Advantures in RBaoiinQ , Olympic edition 

Advgnturea in Appreciation > Dlywipic edition 

I Am the Darker Brother 

Short Storiaa , Christ and Shoatak 

Four Complete Taen-AQe Novels 

Pvomalion 

Tan Hpdarn American Short Storiea 
Living Lanquaq ^, 10 

Courae Outline 

jjJeeks 1, 2, 3, and 5 

!• Conformity and the Individual 

Living Lanoua^^g ID , Chapter 1 

Pygmalion 

Vanguard 

"liJiae and liieak" p. 219 

Christ 

n^hat'a What Happened to Me" p. 387 
"The New Hid" p. kll 

Adventurea in Reading 
"Trademark" p. 

Poetry I 

"Lone Dog" p, k9 

"Come In" p« 63 

"Song of the Settlera" p, 132 

"Boy Riding Forward Backward" p* l'f2 

Poetry II 

"Song of the Open Road" p« 36 

Adventurea in Appreciation 
"Much Madnoais" p« 251 

The Modern American Short Storiea 
"A Turn With the Sun" p,. 11 
"A Field of Rice" p. Ill 

Paragrapha 1, 2, and 3 

iiJeeks 6, 7, and 8 

!• Self-Diacovery . 
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Ten Modern American Short Stories 
"A Sense of Shelter" p. 67 
"Sucker*' p. 88 
"(Might of Uengegnce" p. 

l/anquard 

"Who Needs Amy Hoffer" pe 202 
"Gill" p. 21k 

"Look Out for John Tucker" p. 235 

Christ 

"Her First Ball" p. 2U1 

Adventures in Reading 
"Shago" p* 153 

"The Thread That Runs So True" p. 3if2 
"Abe Lincoln Grous Up" p^, 36B 

PPBtry I 

"Goodby and Keep Cold" p. 52 
"I»m Nobody! Who Are You" p. 52 
"High Flight" p. 62 
"Crystal Moment" po 80 

Selections from I Am the Darker Brother 

Adventures in Appreciation 

"Big Tuo-Hearted River" p. 101 
"Preparing for College" p. 3kk 
"On the Road" p. 369 
"Gift from the Sea" p. '♦Q'* 

Paragraphs k and 5 

Book Report 

lAleeks 9, 10, 11, anci 12 

!• Formulating Guidslines to Behavior 

Meui Boy in Touin 

F our Tean-Aqe Wovela 

Ten Modern American Short Stories 
"The Scarlet Latter" p. 32 
"The Ualentina" p. 5^* 
"Michael Egerton" p^ 81 
"Antaeus" p. 99 
"Bounty Hunters" p. IkQ 
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Christ 

•ThB H8ro" 339 

"Th« Erne from the Coast" 359 

"Uline in the DeB^art" 

AdventurBB in Reading 

'•Off the Track" p. 60 

PPBtrv I 

"The Bast Advice" p# 60 
"Do You Fear the blind?" p# 61 
"Four Elms" p. 133 
"Lamb" 13^^ 

AdvanturBS in Appreciation 
"ThB Quiet Man" p. 62 
"The Hat" p. 83 

Selections from I Am tha Darker Brothar 

Paragriapha 6 and 7 

SuqgestBd ApproachBS and Taachinq Aids 

!• Precede ths rsading af materials in sach unit u^ith an attituda 
survsy of the msmbBrs of the class* Usa "brainatomdng" tBchni- 
ques to liet problamc thay faca qs young pBopla* Also survey 
students ouiaida the cless and adults in the CQmraunity* 

2« Tiros in cLaas should ba providad for much of the required and 
supplementery reading* 

3m It is advisable to have the etudents keep thP. Journal for three 
daye a ueek inetaed of every day* Otheruise tha stitdants tend 
to look at tHb journal as "busy uork"« 

km Some sijiggaated gsnBral arsas of discussion for the -Journal are 
per8on|l e)(pipriBncis, personal attitudes, parsonal svaluation, 
and BXpBriancBS ulth tha conflict of conformity and/or indivi- 
duality* 

5* In the unit.^on conformity and individuality the students might 
give oral r'^pr^rts on school or community organizations to ahoiu 
the amount conformity in thesB groups^ Tha studsnt should 
look ai^ such araas aid membership requiramants, purposa and func-- 
tion of tlNe group, and suIbs and ragulationa of tha group* 

6* Tha atudente could compile a list of slang terms uhich they use 
to shciy tha conformity in language and tha differencBs in slang 
betuean racial and ethnic groupa* 



Idhen the claes reada Pygmalion , a etudy sheet may be uaed to em- 
phasize tha charactars in the play* 
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a. To fully enjoy Pygmalion , the play should be read aloud efter 
the studanta have ailently read lt« 

Panel diacussiona may be used to discuss mathoda which one can 
uae in aalf-diacovary. The panal and i'r^-r ulaaa might focus on 
the desirability of each method. 

10. A auggaetad topic for paragraph one is "How I conform aa A Student 
at Washington High School". 

11. To give the student an opportunity to speak before the class the 
book reports may be given orally. Here it is auggested that the 
teacher give the student apecific things to roport on; for example, 
the student might tall how the main character had to conform and 
tiihether this conformity was good or bad^ 

12. Topics for a final unit might include the following: 

A. LJhat if I aaut my best friend cheating? 

B. Uhet hopes and fears do I have for the future? 
C« Uhat can I do to improve myself? 

13. For a list of books which may be read for the book report, see 
page Glof Apex . 
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WAR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

Courae DaBcrlPtion 



A12 

Phasa 3^5 



Through a thatnatlc approach In War and Ita Consequencaay atudenta 
uiill npt only explore literature dealing uilth uiar, but try to diabover 
the psychological and aoclologlcal bellefa and hopea of all men in\/olved 
in i4ar« Extenaive reading in the areaa of ntovelay drama, nor^-flctlon, 
ahort storiea, and poetry uilll be required* 



Achievement Level 



The student ahould be well above the ninth grade reading level. 
He ahould have a curioaity about the complex social issues confronting 
man today as a result of biar and be uiilling to do extensive reading in 
thia area. 



Object ivea 

1« To gain a betts^r and more in--depth understanding 

2. To eatabliah an objectivity uhen dealing uith complex social 
problema resulting from biar 

3« To develop a more humane outlook towarda people 



To develop a research tpbhnique and inductive approach usb^ 
ful in formulating ideas 

5« To encourage an interest in reading thematically 



Chief Erophasee 

The course uiill emphaaize reading and reviataing of materials re- 
levant to the hiatory of luare Through class discussion of theae aoclal 
issues » the student tiiill be helped to confront contemporary challen^eao 



Matariala 
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Knoulea: A Separate Peace 

Boulle: The Bridge Over the River Kuiai 

Trumbo: Johrtnv Got Hie bun 

Laureate Edition: Adventures in American Literature 
Laureate Edition: Adventures in Appreciation 
NoH'-FictlDn I 

A Scope/Litarature Contact Record: "War Veteran" Maturity: Groylno- 
UpStrono 

blorld lilar I l^QBSkk) record AU Center 
bloTld Uar II (380546) record AV Center 
Ijlorld Uar II (350B03) filmstrip AU Canter 
"The Yanks Are Coming" (Uorld Ular I) film available from the 
9^. Public Library 
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CoursB Outline 

lilseks 1 and 2 

!• Read and discuss A Separate Peace 
!!• Read and discuss Marianne Moare's "In Distrust of Merits". 
III. Write Theme I, 
Ueeks 3 and U 

I. Read and discuss: 

"In the Zone" - drama 

"Herr Hauptmann Happens to Be British" - IMon-Fiction I 

"Farauiell Campo 12" - Wan-Fiction I 

"Beware nf the Dog" - shart story 

"Two Soldiers" - short story 

"The Old Man at the Bridge" - short story 

"By the Waters of Babylon" - short story 

"I Have a Rendezvous With Death" - poetry 

"Grass" - poetry 

"The Man He Killed" - poetry 

II. Use records "Uorld Uar I" (38054^*) and "Uorld War II" (3805^6) 
available from AU Center. 

III. Write one theme. 

WeekB 5, 6, and 7 

I. Uiew and discuss the film "The Yanks Are Coming" as background 
for the next novel. 

II. Read Johnny Got His Gun . 

III. Use record "Uar Veteran" on Maturity: Grominq Up Strong . 

lU. Read and discuss "The Case for Uar** from Time magazine, 
March 5, 1970. 

U. Write one theme. 

WI. Assign oral book reports. 

Weeks 6 and 9 

I. Read and discuss selections from The War Poets (Hardy, Oujen, 
Brooke, Bassoon, Shapiro, Ciardi, Jarrell, Hilmer, McGrath) 

II. Give oral book reports. 
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[ileeks IQ, 11. and 12 

I. UiBUi and discuss the filmatrip World Idar II (350803) as 
background for tha next novel. 

II. Read and discusa The Bridge Over the River Kmal . 

III. LJrits 2r*s thsms* 

IM. Giva final exam. 

Sugqeated Approa c hes and Teaching Aids 

X. Give survey to determine student's attitudes before and after 
thia unit. 

2. Students should be encouraged to break into groups of differing 
opinion to help class discussion. 

3. Be aware of Language Arts Rental Films, Audio-l/iaual resources, 
our library filmstripa, and Public Library film resources. 

Flexibility in reading of novels ia important becauae of the 
variety of students' backgrounds in this area. 

5. Individual research will be expected and may follow lines of 
book report. 

Reading List 

Barton: Real Spies 

Brickhilll The Great Escape 

Catto: Murphy *B Mar 

Clsary : The Long Purauit 

Cr ichton : Thb Secret of Santa Vittoria 

Fast: April Morning 

Forester: Sink the Bismarck 

Frank: Alas Babylon 

Hersey: The IBall 

Hilton: Loai Horizon 

Hirsch: Thraugh Enerey Lines 

Horvath: D^Dbv 

Klein: All But My Life 

Kuper: Child of the Halocauat 

Lawson: Thirty Saconda Qvar Tokyo 

Michener: Brtdgee at Toko-Ri 

Mfiora: The Green Berets 

Raid: Escape from Colditv 

Rema rqua : All Quiet on the Uleatam Front 

Reynolds: 70,000 to Opn: The Storv of Lto Gordon 

Steinbeck: The Moon la Dohin 

Suhl : They Fought Back 
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Tabor : Battle of tha Bulqa 
Tunis: Silence Over DunkerquB 
Uris: Exodue 
Uris: Mila IB 

Uesthsimsr : Von Ryah^s Express 
Uhitcomb: Escape from Cgrreqidar 
Uhita: They tJere Expendable 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 

Asa 

CniiTB B Description PUbbb 

Business English luill cover skills essential to successful uork 
in the field of business. Students uill review and study in depth 
rules for correct punctuation, capitalization, spelling, and usage. 
They uill learn to urite letters that, as young graduates, they uill 
be expected to urite. 

Achievement Level 

Students should have a basic foundation in English grammar and 
an interest in the mechanics of the language. 

Objectives 

1. To make students proficient in uriting grammatically and 
mechanically correct sentences and paragraphs 

2. To make students confident in their ability to express 
themselves in uriting 

3. To teach students when and hou to urite the business 
communications that are a part of getting a job and of 
everyday living 

Chief Emphases 

The emphasis in this course is on improving language skills in 
grammar and mechanics to prepare students for advanced study where it 
is assumed that these skills have been mastered. 

Materials 

Steuart, Lanham, and Zimmer. Business English and Communication 
Warriner's English Grammar and Conposition 
Uebster's Meu Collegiate Dictionary 

Course Outline 

liJeek 1 

1. The class uill read and discuss Part 1 of the text, "Words 
LJork fnr You". 

II. The emphasis during this ueek uill be on efficient use of 
the dictionary. 
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IJeBks^ 2-L 3 and k 

!• The class will read, discuss, and drill Part k of the 
text, "The FramEWork of Effective Communication", 

II, The emphasis here is on the correct use of the various 
parts of speech, 

IJe eks, 5_^nd 6 

Im The class will read, discuss, and drill Parts 5 and 6 
Qf the text, "Punctuation — The Writer's Signals" and 
'^Capitalization, Abbreviations, and Figures". 




The class will read and discuss Part 7 of the text, 
'*Uriting Craftsmanship", 

II, The activities in this week deal with revising unclear 

Sentences to make them explicit, supplying smooth transi- 
tions, and achieving variety in word usage. 




The class will read and discuss Units 37 and 38 in Part 
Q, Units kl snd kZ in Part 9, and Unit 58 in Part ID of 
the text, 

A. The units from Part 8 deal with approaches to take 

in writing a letter that will yield acceptance on the 
part of the reader, 

Q. The units from Part 9 illustrate qualities of effective 
letters Cars concias, clear, complete, avoid jargon, 
etc#) and business letter form, 

C. The unit from Part ID explains how to compose a tele- 
gram and how to ijjritB minutes, 

II, Students will practice composing telegrams and writing 
niinutes of a meeting, 

iJe gkg g_^^nd ID 

I. The class will read and discuss Units 52 and 53 in Part 
9 and Unit 63 in Part 11 of the text. These units show 
how to write various letters used in seeking e job inter- 
V/iew, 

II, Each student will prepare a resume of his own job qualifica- 
tions* 
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III. Students will practice filling out emplayment applications. 

IV/. Each student will write a letter of application for a job 

and letters requesting references, fallowing up a job inter- 
view, accepting a position, refusing a position, thanking a 
person who has written a reference letter, and resigning from 
a job, 

lileeks 11 and 12 

!• Part 11 of the text deals with oral communication. As time 
permits, students will read and discuss units 59, 61, 62, 
and 6^* which are concerned with such things as good grooming 
and posture, enunciation and pronunciation, basic rules for 
meeting the public in person and by telephone, and proper 
conduct when participating in conferences and meetings. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Use the study guide for Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary for 
drill on the use of the dictionary, 

2. Use exercises in Uarriner's English Grammar and Composition for 
drill on grammar and mechanics skills. 

3. Canduct a short meeting with half the class while the other 
half of the class takes minutes. Switch roles to have every- 
one practice taking minutes. 

km Have each student compile a folder with 1) examples of all the 
letters he might need to write concerning employment and 2) 
notes about making those letters moat effective. These letters 
and notes should be perfect in every detail. 
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COMPOSITION 

A18 

Cgurse Description Phase 2-^ 

Caniposition will help students develop basic writing skills in 
narration, description, and exposition. Uriting assignments will be 
based upon personal experiences, observations, and literature. Stu- 
dents will learn to devalop and express ideas in an effective way* 

Achievement Level 



The student should have some desire to improve his writing. A 
lack of mechanical accuracy will not preclude his enrollment in this 
class. The student should be able to read at least average tenth grade 
materials. 

Db.'jectlves 

1. To be able to recognize the various kinds of English sentences 
2* Tn learn to write broad and inclusive topic sentences 
3. To learn to develop a topic sentence into a unified paragraph 
To learn to tie paragraphs together in a logical, coherent way 
Chief Emphases 

Most of the content will have as its source the student's primary 
experience. No one mode of composition will dominate the assignments; 
rather work will da.ie in narration, description, exposition, and per- 
suasion. 



Materials 

Composition ID: Models and Exercises (Harcourt and Brace) 

The Lively Art of Ulritinq (Follett Publishing) 

bJarriner's (Harcourt and Brace) 

IMew lilays in English (Prentice-Hall) 

The English Language ID (Harcourt and Brace) 

Uriting as a Process of Discovery (I.U. Press) 

Advanced Composition: A Book of Models of Uriting (Harcourt and Brace) 
Course Outline 

liJeek 1 - The Sentence 

I. Recognition of sentences, p. 29, Uarriner * s 
a. Have students write a sentence 
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b# Students read sentences aloud and class to judge 
whether sentences or ndt and what type sentence is 

II. Or work with Chapter 19 in The English Language, 10 

III. If II above is done, then also work with Chapter 17 in 
The English Language, ID 

Ueek 2 - The Topic Sentence 

I. Use Chapters 5 & 6 in IMew iilays in English 

II. Experience in recognizing and writing topic sentences 
comes from exarcises in the following: ii larriner ' s 
Chapter 13; The English Language , Chaptar 3, and Models 
and Exercises, ID , Lesson 2 

Ueek 3 - The Unified Paragraph 

I. Use Chapter 13, iiJarriner ' s beginning on page 259 

II. Use also Chapter 6, The Lively Art of Uriting or 

III. Use pages 99-1D5 in Chapter 6 of New Uays in English 

IW. In this week students should start writing paragraphs for 
evaluation with emphasis on topic sentences and unified 
paragraphs 

Ueeks k and 5 - Paragraph Coherence 

I. Use Chapter 7 of The Lively Art of Uriting 

II. Use Chapter 13, pages 268 and following, in Uarriner's 

III. Also use Chapter 6 of Models and Exercises ID 

I\y. Exercises in the above books will probably constitute 
enough writing for these weeks 

^ BBk S - Study of Parallel Structure and Avoidance of Passive l/oice 

I. Use Chapter ID in The Lively Art of lilriting 

II. Use Chapter 8 in The Livsly Art of iilriting 

III. Use page 157 of Models and Exercises, ID 

lU. Use also Chapter 5 in The Lively Art of iilriting 
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iilssks 7 and B - l/arious Methods of Paragraph DEVElopment 

I. Use UarrinEr's , ChaptEr 13, pages 252-25B 

II. Use also pages 36-41 from tha TEachers' Manual for 
liiarrinar' 3 

III. Make use of literary examples to point types of dex/elopment 

liieek 9 - Expository Writing 

I. Use Chapter l^f, "Exposition", in liJarriner^s 

II. Use Chapter B i- The English Language 

III. Make use of literary examples 

IW. Chapter 15, "Uriting the Essay Answer", from LJarriner's 
may be coversd 'clso 

Lleek ID - Descriptive LJritina 

I. Use Lesson 3, Chapter B, The English Language 

II. Use pages 5B-63 in Models and Exercises, ID 

III. Use Chapter 2 in iiJriting as a Process of Qiscox/ery 

ly. Use pages 309-324 in iilarriner ' s 

W. Use literary examples from several sourcss for these writ- 
ing experiences 

liieek 11 - Persuasive Writing 

I. Use The English Language , Lesson 2 in Chapter B, pages 16^-166 

II. Use pages 173-lBD in Models and Exercises, ID 

III. Use liJarriner ' 3 pages 31B-323 

IW. Use literary examples 

liieek 12 - Narrative Writing 

I. Use Chapter 16 in Iilarriner' s 

II. Use pages 79-122 in M odels and Exercises, ID 

III. Use Chapter B from The English Language , especially Lesson k 

lU. Literary examples should be used in some quantity for this 
section 
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Suggested Appraaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Most 'of the writing should be done in class. 

2. Encourage students to write for peer group evaluation. 

3. Pupils should be evaluated for those skills taught at 
each level and pupils should striva for continuing com- 
petence of skills previously taught in this course. 

Urn Mechanical errors, spelling, and grammar should be dealt 
with individually in the writing. 

5. All student writing should be kept in a folder for each 
student and examined periodically for evidence of pro- 
gress. 
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CDMPDSITIQN 

Ala. 

CiursG DBScripbion Phase S-if 

Intrnduction to L:DrnpDGitian i.jill help Gtudents dGvelop basic 
ijriting skills in narration, descriptian, and Exposition. ComE at- 
tention uill also be giv/En to writing a critical book revieu. StudEntG 
uill be shoun hou to gathEr information to includE in thE thernE an^ hou 
to chooGE prEcisc i-jords to Exprr^as ideas, ones they understand the theme 
task involved in ench assignment. IJriting assignnents uill be based on 
personal axpGriGn.^GS, obcarvntions and literature, 

A chiev/ement Lev/el 

The student sliould have bume desire to improve his uriting. A 
lack of mechanical accuracy uill not preclude his enr.ollment in this 
class. The student should be able to read at leoGt average tenth grade 
materi[']ls. Students tuith a good command of basic uriting techniques 
should be guided into Composition ^. 

□b.jectivGG 

Ic To reveal to the student hou common experience is a vast 
and often unrealized source of material 

2. To revf-*al to the student that the purpose of all uriting is 
to communicate 

3. To help the student become more precise in his choice of 
uordG and to help him realize the various shades of meaning 
that uords have for different persons 

^. To reveal to the student the difference betueen fact and 
opinion. 

5. To sharpen the student's sense percepuion as a basis far 
developing imagery in his uriting 

S. To develop skills in narration, exposition, description, and 
persuasion uith uhich the student can express personal experi- 
ence and observation in an informal style 

7. To introduce to the student skills involved in analyzing 
uorkG of art 

Chief Emphases 

The style of the student's uriting uill be personal and informal; 
most of the content uill have as its source the stL'ient's prinary ex- 
perience. PJg one mode of composition uill dominate the assignments, 
rather uork uill be done in narration, description, exposition, and 
persuasion. Particular attention shall be given to the study of dic- 
tion and the effective use of strongly connotative uords and synonyms. 
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Materials 

iiJriting As A Process of DiscQvery (I. Uo Prs^ss) 
Campasition ID: Models and Exerciees (Harcourt and Brace) 
Composition 11: Models and Exercises (Harcaurt and Brace) 
Effective English Prose (L. iiJ. Singer) 

Uritinq: Unit-Lessons in Composition, Foundations Book B (Ginn and Company) 
IjJritinq: Unit-Lessons in Composition, IB (Ginn and Compan y ) 
Guide to Modern English, ID CScott Foresman) 

Filmstrips: 

Methods of Beginning a Theme (Eyegate) 
Methods of Arranging Paragraphs in a Theme (Eyegate) 
Transitional Devices in the Theme CEyegate) 
Methods of Ending a Theme (Eyegate) 

Course Outline 

Ueeks 1 , 2, and 3 

I« Thv?me assignment 3 dt k suggested in Chapter 3 "From Subjectivity 
to Dbjectivity" from Ld ritinq As'A Process of Discovery . 

To help students complete this assignment the following materials 
are recommended: 

Denotation and connotation from Chapters 1 and 2 
of Effective English Pr ase> 

Chapter 3 "Create an Image xhrough Connotations" 
from lilritinq: Unit Lessons in Composi t ion, Founda- 
tions Book B ^ 

Distinguishing between fact and opinion from Chapter 
3 of Guids Modern Enr'^.ish, Ten and Chapter 22 of 
bJ riting: Unit Lessons in Composition, IB. 

Uiew and discuss filmstrips "Methods of Beginning a Them^" 
and "Methods of Arranging Paragraphs in a Thems". 

II. Thc^rne assignment 5 or 6 suggested in Chapter k "Two Ways of 
Looking at People" from Ldriting As A Process of Discovery . 

To help students c^omplete this assignment the following 
materials are recommended: 

Figurative language from Chapter ID "Appeal through 
Simile and Metaphor: of Uriting: Unit Lessons in 
Composition, IB ; Chapter 2D "Use Figurative Language" 
of bJriting: Unit-Lessons in Composition^ Foundations 
Book B ; "Figures of Speech" in Effective English Prose , 
pp. 
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Dev/Elopment of the an-^loQv frnm Lesson 23 "Us^'ng 
Analogy in Exposition" from Composition , Models 
end ExerciSES, ID ; ChHoter ?3 "Sharpen Ideas 'Jith 
Analogy" from Uritinq : Unit-Lessons in Cgmpnsitian , 
Foundations 3ook B ; "Analogy and Dther -Forms of 
LikenGBs" from Effective English Prose , pp. IPh-^l?!. 

Ill, If the optional critical book revieu Ldhich appears in ujeel^s 
ID, 11 and 12 of the course ■ outl :.ne is to be urittsn, the 
teacher should assign the novel to be read by the class at 
this time, 

liJeeks ^, 5, and C- 

I, Theme assignment 7, 3, or 9 sur^gested in Chapter 5 "The 

Audience Responds" from IJrit -' .'iq As A Process of Discovery , 

To help students complete this assignment the follouing 
.mat er 1 ni Is are recommended : 



Explaining 2 process from Chapter 20 "Explaining a 
Process" from Composition: fludel^ and Exercises, ID ; 
Chapter 19 "Explaining a Prncass" from C -ijmpasitian : 
Models and Exercises, 11 , 

Uieu and discuss filmstrips "Transitional Devices in the 
• Theme" and "MethoG..^ of Ending a Theme", 

II, Theme assignment ID, 11, or 12 suggested in Chapter 6, 

"Examining Events" from liJritinq As a Process of Discovery , 

To help students complete this assignment the follouing 
materials are "ncommended : 

(\larrative writing skills from Lesson 11 "Skills of 
Narration", Lesson 12 "Selecting Key Events" and 
Lesson 13, "Using IMarrative Details" from Composition : 
Hodels .and Exercises, 1.1 ; Lesson 12 "Skills of IMarra- 
tion", Lesson 13 "Selecting Hey Events", Lr>?son 1^ 
"Using IMarrative Details" from Composition: Models 
Exercis3S, ID . 

Ueeks 7, B, and 9 

I, Theme assignment 13 or l^f suggested in Chapter 7 "Defining 
lilords" from LIritinq As A Process of Discovery , 

To help students complete this assignment the folloujing 
materials are recommended: 



Chapter 16 "Define Images and Ideas" from Uritinq : 
Unit^Lessons in Composition Foundations Book B ; 
Chapter 16 "Develop Meaning by Definition" from 
gj^^" Writing: Unit-Lessons^in Composition, IB , 
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II. ThcniE assignment 15, 16, 17,- ar Ifl suggested in Chapter 3 
Cantrnlling Tone" frnm Uritinq As A Prpcass. af DiscQvery . 

To help students complete this assignment the fnllnujing 
materials are recommended: 

Persuasion from Guide to Modern Engli sh , Teri. pp. 21k- 
215; Lession 26 of Composition: Models and Exercises , 
ID; Lesson 26 of Composition: Models and Exercis es ^ 11, 

[jJeeks ID, 11 and 12 

I. Theme about a short story or poem to be si^lected by the 
teachePa 

To help students complete this assignment the follouing 
materials are recommended: 

"Section Six - Writing about Literature" from 
Compositi on: Models and Exercises^ ^ or ^'3ection 
Seven - Writing about Literature*' from Composition : 
Models and Exercises , ID . 

II. Critical book revieu on novel to be selected by the 
teacher. (DPTIDI\IAL) 

To help students complete this assignment models of 
boo!:_ r::vieus from current magazines and newspapers 
should be studied. Another aid in completing this 
assignment can be found in Lesson 30 "The Book Revieui" 
from Composition: Models and Exercises ID . 

ugqested Appruaches and Teaching Aids 



1. The basic text to be usod in the teachlrig pf Introductian to Com- 
pDSition is Uiritinq As A Process nf Di^■r.n^m v^f. Tha teacher should 
be aujare of the six steps used in the appr'cach sugqerited in this 
text: 



A. 


Finding information to include in 
precise uiords that mill stimulate 
in the reader. 


the theme and choorjing 
an emotional response 


B. 


The assignment 




c. 


The acu .al uriting 




D. 


Revision 




E. 


Evaluation 




F. 


The study of sample themes 





He should also be auare of the nature of each of the assignments 
suggested in the text. 
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Althuugh the units of this course are arranged in a particular 
order and the number of ueeks for study af that unit is indicated, 
the units may be used for varying lengths of time nnd in a variety 
□f sequences. This flexibility enhances the quality of the in- 
struction. . 

3. In evaluating papers, the -her should remember that the stand- 
ard for excellence is built into the purpose of the theme task-. 
He should urite at leaot one full paragraph of comment on each 
theme, giving at least tuo or three speciF'ic reasons uhy he thinks 
it is a good theme, a poor theme, or ai-» acceptable one. 

^. All thsmes uill be written in class. Sentence fragments, run-on 
sentences, faulty punctuation, bad spelling, and other mechanical 
errors should bs corrected by the teacher as the students are 
writing the themes. 

5. Students shauid exchange papers for critical analysis as often as 
possible. 

6. uJork on particular sentence skills should be decided upon by the 
teacher. The teacher should be guided in this task of improving 
such skills by the particular class he is teaching. 

7. The models for the different types of composition suggested in 
the rourse outline are suggestions only. The teacher may use any 
mndels h-a finds effective. 

0. The short story or poem about uhich the last composition is to be 
written is to be selected by the teacher. 

9. The novel to be used in writing the critical book review is to be 
selected by the teacher. Suggested: Steinbeck's The Pear l, 
Canrad's L£rd_Jim Heyerriahl's Kon Tiki , Hilton's Lost Horizon. 
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CREATIVE URITING 

Aig 

CoursB Dsscriptian Phase 3-5 

Creative Writing is for the student who wishes to express himself 
iri such literary forms as the short stary> poem and one-act play. Con- 
tinued reading will be encouraged as a source of ideas for expression. 
These literary works will also be read and discussed in an effort to 
familarize the student uith various writing techniques insofar as they 
might aid the student in expressing himself creatively. The student 
will submit a final project, the form of which will be determii;. ^ by 
individual interest and the writer's talent. Each student wil^ jB en- 
couraged to enter his work in contests and for publication 

Achievement Level 

The student should be reading at the eleventh or twelfth grade 
level. He should be producing quality writing and have the ability to 
analyze the written word. 

□b.jectivss 

1. To provide training in creative writing beyond that provided 
in 2 ncrh.-^l English course of study 

2. To introdijce the various forms of creative writing to those " 
students indicating an interest or ability in this field 

3. To offer the student the experience of translating his ideas 
into written images 

^. To develop -^n awareness and understanding of r jn and his 
interaction uith his environment 

5. To encu^urage writing for publication in journals and sub- 
mission to litfprary competitions 

Chief Emphases 

The Dhief enphasis mil be to foster free expression of the crea- 
tive and imaginative mind anu to provide the guidynce needed to produce 
effective and artistic literary expression. Rather than teaching the 
student how to write, the emphasis will be on teaching the student how 
to teach himself to write. 

Materials 

Basic Textbooks 

Houch and Bogart: Understandinq the Short Story 
Leavitt and Sobn: Stop, Look and liJrite 
Perrine : Poetry: A Closer Look 
Page: Synqe's Riders to the Sea 
Schramm: Great Short Stories 
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Supplementary Textbooks 

Perrine : Sou;,d and Sense 
UJest: Gn liJritinq by UJriters 

Records 

Sounds and Images (Ginn) 

Poe's Tales of Terror (Uanguard) 

Contemporary American Poetry (Folkways) 

Course Outline • 

LJeeks 1 and 2 

I. Discuss "An Introduction to the Creative Process" from 
□n Uriting by LJriters and work toward a description of 
creativity. 

II. Read the introduction from Stop, Look and bJrite . 
A. Discuss the art of observation." 
Be Do exercises on observation. 
III. Study the following sections in Stop, Look and iiJrite . 

A. Comparison (Section 5) and Contrast (Section 6). 

B. r^.etaphor (Section 7). 

C. The Unexpected (Section 15). 

D. Humor (Section 20). 

Iiy. Assign at least one writing assignment for each of the 
above sectionF. 

LJeeks 3, k and 5 

Read and discuss "How a Shart Story is Written" from 
Schramm's Great Short Stories pp. 1-28. 

Read and discuss the short stories from Understanding the 
Short Story . 

Sahi: "The Gchartz-Hetterklume Method" 
Pot: "Hnp-.Frog" 

Thurber: "The Unicorn in the Garden" 
Chekhov: "The Begger" 

ViscusG major elements of ths short story. 

A. Themp 

B. Plot 



I. 

II. 

III. 

ERJC 
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C. Characters 

D, Setting 
Point of l/ieiJ 

F, Structure 

lU. Study the folloijing sections in Stop, Look and iiJrite : 

A. Point of UieiJ (Section 9) 

B. Conflict ejection 11) 

C. Character (Section 12) 

U, Individual student work on short story manuscript uith 
student-teacher conferences. 

LJeeks 6, 7 and 8 

I. Read and discuss Synge'.s Riders to the Sea . 

II, Discuss the folloiuing chapters from Page's Synqe's Riders 
to the 5sa : 

^'The Characters: Listing Facts for Reliability" 
"Techniques of the Play: Bringing Evidence to Bear" 
"The Universality of the Play: Discovering the Universal 
Truth in Fiction" 

III. Discuss the basic elements of the one-act play. 

A. PrismiFjie 

Character 
C. Conflict 
'^■4. Dialogue 

Stage Directions 
F, Pacing 

lUa Study Section 13 (Dialogue) in Stop, Look and Urite^ 

Individual student work on a one-act play with student- 
teacher conferencB'j. 

LJeeks 9 and I D 

Ic Read and disnuss Part I "Poetry: A First Approach" in 
Poetry: A Closer Look pp. 1-15. 

II* Re'ad and discuss Part II "Rhythm and Meter" pp. 39-46. 
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III. Read and discuss Part III "Metaphor in Pastry" pp, 5Q-7Q. 
IW» Discuss the use of poetic devices: 

A. Rhythm and meter 

B. Forms of verse 

C. Figurative language^ , 

D. Musical and sound devices 
tiieeks 11 and 12 

I. The student selects any form previously studied for a final 
project. 

II. Uriting is completed in class. 

III. Critical analysis of student's writing is dons in small 
group activity. 

Suggested Approsches and Teaching Aids 

1» The role of the instructor uill be to suggest informally and 

individually changes and techniques that tjill improve the devel- 
opment and structure cf the student's uork. 

2. Class discussions via the inductive approach will be held to re- 
view and strengthen the knowledge of literary modes and techniques 
of writing. 

3. I'uch writing will be done in class. Thus the teacher will be 
available when problems arise. 

The teacher will hold individual conferences with students before 
the final drafts of their works are complected. 

5. Critical analysis of student's literary output will be done in 
sr gll and large group activity. 

6. A class literary magazine will be published, if possible. 

7. F ield trips to hear and interview authors should be taken when- 
ever arrangements can be made. 
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CREATIl/E URITING 

CoursB Dsscriptipn Phase 3-5 

Creative Uriting is for those wlio wish to Lxpress themselves 
creatively and imaginatively in any form of wri.ting. Individual in- 
terest and talent will determine the writer's field. Rt^saing in a 
variety of publications will be encouraged as ?j source of ideaii for 
expression* The keeping of a journal will be one of ohe requirements 
of the course, l/arious techniques for lucid self-BXprassion uill be 
practiced and models of vivid writing will be studied* Communication 
□f ideas in -discussion periods will he an integral part of the course- 



Achievement Level 



The student should be reading at the tenth grade level; however, 
motivation or the desire to axpress himself and persistence of effort 
is of more importance than any arbitrary achievement level. 

□bjectivBs 

1. To pro - Ide an outlet for the individual who has something to 
say 3\\(i desires to say it 

2. To encourage the student to master those writing techniques 
which might aid him in writing more effectively 



3» To develop within the student a greater awareness of himself 
and his surroundings 

4. To encourage reading of all types of writing, not only as a 
source of ideas, but as a model of literary expression 

5. To stimulate an interest in literary output by providing pub- 
lication for outstanding effort 

6. To establish criteria by which the student can more objectively 
evaluate the work done by himself and his peers 



Chief Emphases 



The chief emphasis will be to foster free expression of tha creative 
and imaginative mind and to provide the guidance necessary to produce ef- 
fective and artistic literary expression. Rather than teaching the student 
how to write, the emphasis will be on teaching him how to ter^ch himself to 
write. 



Materials 



I.U. Press: Uriting as a Process of Discovery 
Uest: On Uriting by lilriters 
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Leav/itt and Sohn: Stop, Laak, and UritB i 

Scribner: House of Fiction 

McKanzie and Dlson: Experiences in Uritinq 

Course Outline 

LJeeks 1 and Z 

I. Conduct introductory discussion zif writing and creativity. 

II. Read "An Introduction to the Creative ProcG:3s" in On Uritinq 
by Uriters snd discuss. Assign essay on individual and his 
writing. 

III. Introduction from Stop, Look, and 'jJrits 

a. Discuss the art of observation 

b. Do exercises on observation 

lU, Study Section 2 and 3 in Stop, Look and 'Jri' l^e and do compasi- 
tion assignment. 

U. Assign the keeping of a journal, making specific assignments 
for topics the first week and checking for daily entries at 
the beginning of each week. 

IJeeks 3 and k 

I. Study the following sections in On Uritinq by Uriters and 
m3kB appropriate writing assignments from ends of sections: 

a. Ray Bradbury: "Aunust 2026" and Commentary 

b. John Updike: "A Sense of Shelter" and Growth of a Short 
Story 

c. John Ciardi: "A Cadillac Full of Diamonds" and Commentary 

d. Kay Boyle: "Home" and commentary 
II, Continue with journal entries. 

IjJeeks 5, 6, 7, and 8 

I. Study ths following sections in Stop, Look, and Urite : 

a. Comparison (Gsction 5) and contrast (Section 6) 

b. Metaphor (Section 7) 

c. Point uf view (Section 9) 
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d. 


Conflict (Section 11) 


e. 


Character (Section 12) 


f. 


Dialogue (Section 13) 


g. 


The unexpected (Section 


h. 


Languoje (Section 20) 


i. 


Humor (Section 2G) 



II. Assign at least one writing assignment for each of the 

above sections, finding l' iting models in House of Fiction , 
□n Uriting By Uriters , bOd aupplementary books and magazines. 
Exp '^ rience in LJritinq for examples af student writings. 

III. Continue with requirement of five journal entries each week, 
to be checked weekly, 

Ueeks 9, 10, 11, and 12 

I. Begin and carry through plans far spring publication of 

class literary magazine (except final 12-weeks segment when 
material must be collected for publication by weeks 5-6). 

II. Study writing of poetry 

a. Study form of haiku and write 

b. Study form of blank verse and free verse and write 

c. Read ariii discuss the following sections containing poems 
with commentary in On lilritinq by lilriters : 

1. Phyllis McGinley 

2. John Ciardi 

3. Stryck and Carruth 
^* Kay Boyle 

III. Hold individual conferencess with students to suggest informally 
possible changes or techniques that would improve his work# 
Discuss his writing plans and encourage him in appropi^iate 
areas. 

Suggested Mpproaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Use personal journals as a requirement to increase each student's 
output and make him aware of improvement or lack of it in his 
writing. 
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Z. Keep a folder for each student's uork, Ulhen preparation of 
literary magazine begins each student may choose five things 
of his ouin to submit. These will then be revised if necessary 
and submitted to the advanced Creative Writing class who are 
to choose what is to be used. Generally, each student is to 
be represented by at least two pieces of writing, 

3. Use class discussions for critiques of student work* Accent 
the value of positive criticism, 

km Analyze all student work — sometimes privately, sometimes in 
small groups, sofiV^times in a class roundtable. 

5, Uhen possible, bring in resource people for enrichments 
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CRjE;ATI\/E WRITING 

Aig 

. X. P*^ssB 3-5 

Courae Description 

Creative Writing is for those who wish to expresa themselves 
creatively and Imaginatively in any form of writing. Individual 
intareet and talent will determine the writer field. Continued 
reading in a variety of publications will be encouraged as a source 
of ideas for expreaaion. The keeping of a journal will be on^ cf 
the requirements of the course. V/arious tschniques for lucid seif- 
Bxpreasion will be practiced and models of vivid writing will be studied. 

Achievement Lavel 

The Btudent should be reading at the tenth or eleventh grade level: 
however, motivation or the desire to express himaalf and persistence of 
efvort ie of more importance than any arbitrary BChievement level. 

DblectivBS 

1. To provide en outlet For the individual who has something to 
Bay and desires to say it 

2. To encourage the student to master those writing techniques 
which might aid him in writing more effectively and artis- 
tically. 

3. To develop udthin the student a greater aeneltivity to his 
surroundings 

To encourage a reading of all typoe of writing, not only ae a 
source of ideas, but as a model of literary expression 

5. To scimulate an intereet in literary output by providing publi- 
cation for outatanding effort 

6. To establish crites-ia by which the student can more objectively 
evaluate the work done by himself and his peere 

Chief Emphases 

The chief emphasie will be to foster free exprprssion of the creative 
and imaginative mind and to providQ the guidance necssaary to produce 
effective and artistic literary Bxpressiono Rather than teaching the stu- 
dent how to write, the en^ihasio will be on teaching him how to teach him- 
self to write^ 

Materials 

lilest: On Uirltinni. By IjJ rlters 

Leevltt and Sohn: Stop, Look, and Idrltei 

ERLC 
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CgursB nut line 
liJeeks 1 and 

I. Conduct intrnductary discussion of ujriting and crEativity. 

II. RRad "An Intrnduction to the Creative ProcEss" in On liJritinq , 
by iilritsrs and discuss. Assign essay on individual and his 
writing. 

III. Read Introduntion from Stop, Look, and Urite . 

A. Discuss the art of obsBrvstion. 

B. Do exercises on observationo 

IW. Study Section 1 and 3 in Stop, Look, and lilrite and do com- 
position assignmsnt. 

U. Assign the keeping of a journal, making specific assignments 
for topics the first week and checking each day at beginning 
of period. 

lileeks 3 and k 

I. Study the following sections in On lilriting by lilriters and 
make appropriate writing assignments: 

A. Ray Bradbury: "August 2026" and Commentary, 

B. John Upriike; "A Sense of Shelter" and "Growth of a 
Short Story". 

C. John Ciardi: "A Cadillac Full of Diamonds" and Commentar 

D. Kay Boyle: "LiJinter (\liQht" and Commentary. 

II. Continue with keeping of journal entries, to be checked on 
Fridays. 

liJeeks 5, 6, 7 and S 

I. Study the fallowing Sections in Stop, Look, and iJrite : 

A. Comparison (Section 5) and Contrast (Section 6). 

Bo Metaphor (Section 7). 

C. Point of Uiew (Section 9). 

D. Conflict (Section 11). 

E. Character (Section 12) 

F. Dialogue (Section 13) 
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B. The Unexpected (Section 15). 

H. Language (Section 20), 

I, Humor (Section 2D). 

II. Assign at least one writing assignment for each of the 
above sections, finding writing models uihen possible. 

III. Continue uiith requirement of five journal entries each 
uieek, to be checked on Fridays. 



Ueeks 9, 10, 11 and 12 

I. Begin and carry through plans for publication of class 
literary magazine. 

II. Study writing of poetry. 



A. Study form of haiku and uirite. 

B. Study form of cinquain and monometer poems and uirite. 

C. Form student panel on modern poeir''. 

D. Read and discuss the follouiing se':;-txons containing 
poems uiith commentary in On Uritinq, B/Uriters : 

1. Phyllis McGinley 

2. John Ciardi 

3. Stryck and Carruth (Chicago poems) 



III. Hold individual conferr^ca? ■ .n studer :s to suggest ir- 

formally possible changes or techniques that would improve 
his work. Discuss his writing plans and encourage him in 
appropriate areas. 

Suggested Approaches 

1. Have students keep a journal. During the first two weeks allow 
time in class to write these entries. Check each day at first 

to be sure each student understands and is forming a writing habit. 
Journals will either be checked on Fridays in class or collected 
to be checked over the weekend. Generally Fridays might be set 
aside as a writing day since a writing assignment will be required 
' each Monday. If a specific topic has not been assigned, student 
will be free to choose his own. 

2. Keep a folder for each student's work. When preparation of 
literary magazine begins, each student may choose five things 
of his own work to submit. These will then be revised and sub- 

O „ mitted to the editors who are to choose what is to be used. Gen- 

ERXC erally each student is to be represented by at lea.^t two pieces 

^™™™ of writing. 
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3. Use modelG from Isst year's literary magFazine uhensver possible. 

^. Ctress that class discussions nf student uork should be positive 

r-r^thGr than negative. Criticism should aluays he of pj , constructive 
naturR. 

5. l/ary method of analyzing student i-jark — sometineG in stnall groups, 
riametirriGG as n class. 

6. Internperse rending and uiritinn activities uith occasional listen- 
ing to rccordn or to reading aloud of CQntampnrary or classic 
stories and poarriG. 

7. If pcsBible, have resourcp people brought in for various sections. 
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CREATIUE lilRITING 

A19 

n n 4 Phase 3-5 

Cpurae DBscription 

CrsLtivB Writing is for those who wish to express themaelves crea- 
tively and imaginatively in any form of writing. Individual interest and 
talent will determine the writer's field. Continued reading in a variety 
of publications will be encouraged as a source of ideas far 8xpre8sion<i 
The keeping of a jaurnal will be ons of the requirements of the course* 
l/arious techniques far lucid self-expression will be practiced and models 
of vivid writing will be studied. 

Achievement Level 

The student should be reariing at the tenth or eleventh grade level; 
houievert motivation or the desire to express himself and persistence of 
effort is of more importance than any arbitrary achievement level* 

Object ives 

1. To provide an outlet for the individual who hds something to say 
and desires to say it 

Z. To encourage the student to inaster those writing techniques which 
might aid him in writing mora effectively c id artistically 

3. To develop within "he stucant a greener aensiti -ity to his sur- 
roundings 

To encourage a reacing of c,.- types of writi ... :r t only as ^ 
source of ideas, but as a model of literary :::r-"BSion 

5. Tn stimulate an interest in literary output by providing publica- 
tion for outstanding effort 

6. To establish criteria by which the student can more objectively 
evaluate the work done by himself and his peers 

Chief Emphases 

The chief emphasis will be to foster free expression of the creative 
and imaginative mind and to provide the guidance necessary to produce effec- 
tive and artistic literary expression. Rather than teaching the student 
how to write, the emphasib will be on teaching him how to teach himself to 
write. 

Materials 

ijjBst: On ijJritinQt By itiriters 

Leavitt and Sohn: Stop, Look, and ijJritel 
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Course Dutllne 

Ueeks 1 and 2 

I« Conduct introductory discussion of writing and creativity, 

!!• Read ''An Introduction to the Creative Process" in On Uritinq 
by Uriters and discuss. Assign essay on individual and his 
writing, 

III. Read Introduction from Stop, Look, and Urite , 

A, Discuss the art of observation, 

B, Do exercises on observation, 

lUe Study Section 2 and 3 in Stop, Look, and Urite and do composi- 
tion assignment, 

V, Assign the keeping of a journal, making special assignments 
for ropics the first week and cnecking each dt j at beginning 
of p:i'ripd, 

liJeeks 3 and U 

I, Study the following secticns in On Uritlnq by UritB rs and make 
appropriate writing assigrniBnts : 

Ao Rav; Bradburv "Atigust 2026" and Conimentary 

B, John updike: "A Sen 5 3 of Shelter" and "Growth of a 
Short Story" 

C, John Ciardi: "A Cadillac Full of Diamonds" and Commentary 

D, Hay Boyle: "Uinter Night" and Commentary 

II. Continue with keeping of Journal entries, to be checked on 
Fridays, 

Ueeks 5, 6. 7, and B 

I, Study the following sections in Stop, Look, and Urite: 

A. Comparison (Section 5) and Contrast (Section 6) 

B, Metaphor (Section 7) 

C, Point of l/iew (Section 9) 

D. Conflict (Section 11) 
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E, Character (Section 12) 

f^. Dialogue (Section 13) 

The LJnexpected (Section 15) 

H* Languagis (Section 20) 

I. Humor (Section 20) 

!!• Assign at least one writing assignment fjr each of the 
above sections, finding writing models uihun possible. 

Ill* Continue uith requirement five journal entires each 
week, to rjhecked on Fric /s 

jjlB^kg, 9> ID, 11 Bnd_-^ 

I» Begin and cirrrrv through plan::v for publication of class 
literary mac^zine. 

II, Study writin: of pOEtry, 

Ao Study -^nrin of haluu am ur:?itGo 

B, Stucr "rirr of cin:::uair zr:z ^^mnmeter . poems and urite* 

C, Fomi sTiLidBnt panel on modern poetry* 

Read and discuss the following sections containing poems 
with commentEjry in On LJritinq, By Uriters : 

1. Phyllis McGinlsy 

2. John Ciardi 

3« Stryck and Carruth (Chicago poems) 

III* Hold individual conferences with students to suggest in- 
formally possible changes or techniques that would improve 
his uiorke Discuss his writing plans and encourage him in 
appropriate areas* 

Suggested Approaches and Taechinq Aids 

Im Have students keep a journal* During the first two weeks alloui 
time in class to write these entriaa. Check each day at first 
to be sure each student understands and is forming a writing 
habit. Journals will either be checked on Fridays in class or 
collectisd to be checked over the ueekend. Generally Fridays 
might be set aside as a writing day since a writing assignment 
will bii required aach Monday. If a specific topic has not been 
assigned, student will be free to choose his own. 
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2. Keep a folder for each student's worko When preparation of 
literary magazine begins, each student may choose five things 
of his own work to submit. These will then be revised and 
submitted to the editors who are to choose what is to be used. 
Generally, each student is to be represanted by at least two 
pieces of writing. 

3. Use models from last year's literary magazine whenever possible. 

Stress that class discussions of student work should ba positive 
rather than negative. Criticism shouiri always be of a construc- 
tive rature. 

5. Uary method of analyzing student work aometimes in small 

ground, sometimes js a class* 

6. Intsrsperse readirz^ and writing acti^^rit^Es with occasional listen- 
ing tc records or zu reading aloud r; CDrtemporary or classic 
storiss and poems 

7o If at all possj.hl.. -^^ve rasai::;::B p-zTnle — various 
sections. 
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CREATIVE WRITING II 

A82 

Courae DBacrlptlon ^^^^^ ■'"^ 

Creative Urltlng II ia far thoae students u^ho have de: on^trated a 
proficiency in writing creatively. Continued efforts mill mede along 
the same line as in Creative Ulrlting I, including the keeping of a Jour- 
nal, uieekly aaaignmenta, and ujork on apecific techniques. In addition, 
atudenta uiill be required to do more extensive uiork in the writing of the 
short story, poetry, assay, and drama. Analysea of modern examples of 
each genre uiill be nade^ and atudenta uill be encouraged to maater tech** 
niquea which could be uaed in their own writinge 

Achievement Level 

Students should bo able to read at their grade level and to analyze 
what they read. They ahould be capable of objective end ca: al obeerva- 
tion and be able tn w^lte imaciini^tivsly. 

Objectives 

1. To provide an outlet for the individual who has something to say 
and desires to say it creatively 

2. To foater an intereat in reading not only as a aource for ideas 
but as a model of literary expression 

3o To eetabl^ h criteria by which students can more objectively 
evaluate the work done by themaelvea and their peers 

km To teach the atudenta how to teach themaelvea to improve their 
writing 

Chief Emphaaes 

letting students to the point where they can teach themselvea how 
to improve their writing will be the chief emphaaia oT thla coiirseo 
They will be guided initially in techniques for analyzing the works of 
successful writers. Their own work will receive attention as to progreaa 
made, atrengtha, and weakiiessea. Aa the claas becomea more able to work 
independently, the teacher* a time will be freed to work with individuals. 

Materials 

Leavitt, Hart Day end David A» Euhn. Stop. Look, and UritB o New York: 

Benton Booka, Inc. 1967» 
bleat, Up lii. On UritinOt By Uritera . Boston: Ginn and Company, 1967. 

. Course Outline 

tjJeek 1 
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I. Explain course objectives and discuss claaa procedurear 
keeping of notebook, weekly eesignments, final project. 
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!!• Review elemBnta of fiction and basic writing techniquBS. 
III. Assign and revieuj evaluations of outside selections. 
lilseks 2 and 3 

1. Make writing assignments featuring character, dialogue, 
description, moode, conflict^ and thsme. 

II. Conduct conferences uith students individually to check 
jr'4rnala and ravieui work. 

iileek k 

!• Assign writing of short story. 

II. Following revleui by teacher, have students make suggested 
revisions and re-write. 

ijJseks 5, and 7 

I. Study examples of various types of poetry. 

II. Assign report on some aspect of modern poetry (specific 
topic to be chosen by student) in which critical material 
is to be used in addition to h personal evaluation of 
specific selections. 

III. liirite and submit poetry for presentation to class. 
lileeks a and 9 

X. Assign reports on the writing of essays, instructing students 
to use articles on essay writing as well as essays to be read 
for personal evaluation. 

II. Write two essays informal or formal. 

lileeks ID and 11 

!• Read and discuss "Printers Measure" and commentary by Paddy 
Chayevsky in On liirltinq. By Ltlritera . 

II. Give basic instructions in techniques of drama and script- 
writing. 

III. Assign iLTiting of one-act play or television script. 
Iileek 12 

!• Compare early and later writings of students. 
II. Conduct individual conferences. 




III. Present orally the beat work of each individualo 
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ESSAY WRITING AND THE RESEARCH PAPER 



CoursB Dsscriptipn 

Essay Uriting and the Research Paper is a course designed primarily 
far the college-bound senior. At the beginning of the course the student 
will bjork on skills of essay writing such as determining a thesis, struc- 
turing an essay, and developing style. At the same time he will be read- 
ing primary sources for your research paper. In the second half of the 
course, the emphasis will be on the techniques of preparing a research 
paper as wsll as writing one. 

Achievement Lev/el 

The student should be able to write a short composition with control 
and confidence. He should be reading at r.v above the 12th grade level. 

□b.jectives 

1. To understand the structure of an essay 

2. To learn to develop a complete thesis 

3. To study style and to analyze one's own 

km To become familiar with research materials 

5. To learn the various steps required in preparing a research 
paper 

6. To learn the proper use of a style sheet 

7. To actually write a research paper 

a. To learn the discipline of independent study 
Chief Emphases 

One goal is to aid students in developing a good essay through the 
complete thesis technique while at the same time giving considerable 
consideration to style. Another is to teach students the techniques 
of preparing and writing a research paper. 

Materials 

Corbin, Perrin, Guide to Modern English, Upper Years - Scott Foresman 

Payne, The Lively Art of Uritinq - Follett 

P.M.L.A. Style Sheet 

University of P^.innesota Style Sheet 

2 selected organizational theme problems — (see sample) 
Library worksheet (see sample) 
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CoursB Outline 
Ueek 1 

The Lively Art of Uriti nq, Chapters 1, ?, and 3. 

Research paper subject ciheRts should be given out on the first 
day and students told that their subjects must be selected and 
the becks acquired by Friday cf this week. Becks must be read 
for the first time by the ccnclusicn of Ueek if. Primary source 
books should be fictional. A schedule sheet uith all due dates 
should be given out the first day also. (see sample) 

Ueeks 2 and 3 

The Lively Art of Uritinq , Chapters 5, G, 7, and 3. 
Ueek k 

The Lively Art of Uritinq , Chapters 9 and ID (Chapters 1? and 
13 may be covered if tirriG permits). 

Ueek 3 

□n ilnnday, students should be given a revieii? of research materials 
by the librarians and assigned the library worksheet, due Friday. 
(Use a second worksheet if students have difficulty with th? first.) 

Explain bibliography i^ards ( Guide to Modern English pp. 236~2TQ). 

Review vote taking skills for notecards ( Guide to Midern English 
pp. 239-2ifl). 

During thi3 week students should be securing secondary sources 
for their papers* 

Ueek S 

Review outlining. 

Explain bibliography style and procedure and assign worksheets. 
Explain footnote style and procedure and assign practice sheet. 
Preliminary bibliography due Friday. 

Students should continue looking for secondary sources. 
Ueek 7 

Preliminary outline due Monday. 
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Ueek 8 

rJotecards due Monday* 

Final Dutline due WEdnesday, 

Final bibliography due Friday, 
[jJeek 9 

First draft of resEarch paper due Friday. 
blBsk ID 

First drafts returned to students on Monday for revision and 
typing^. 

l^eek 11 

Research papers due Friday. 

iiJeek 12 

Lively Art of Uriting . Chapter 11 

Organizational themes assigned and discussed. The purpose of 
these is to put togethsr in a unified, organized theme seemingly 
unrelated material. The thres exercises are progressively more 
difficult, (see sample) 

Research papers returned ta students and then collected by teachers. 
(If students wish to keep papers, they should exchange a carbon or 
photocopy for the original.) 

Suggested Approaches 

1, In this course students will have much free time to work indepen- 
dently. Emphasis on using this time to best advantage must be 
stressed throughout the course. Those who abuse the privilege 
raust be counseled carefully, and if necessary, restricted, 

2, Freedom tD go to the library is essential. However, again, 
teacher must make every effort to see that this freedom is not 
abused. 

3, Students must bring to class each day the boaks being used for 
their research papers. Work in The Liv^^ly Art of Uritinq is 

done concurrently with this reading throughout mo^3t of the course. 
Early in the course, any class time available should be utilized 
in individual reading or teacher-student conferences. Later in 
the course, students should be permitted to go to the library if 
class time is available - but only if library wo:-k is necessary. 
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^. Many of the eXEsrcirKs at the end of the chapters in The Livsly 
Art of LJrit :nr a graded; marE value can he achieved 

if they arr clans. But the teacher should record 

them in so radebcck to be sure all students are 

completing ..u ujork. The same is true V ^lany of the 

research pspb. , uratcry assignments. Hauever, if these are 
not correct they should be redone in order to r.trens the need 
for correct form in g research paper. 

5. Topics other than those on the recommended list for the research 
paper may be selected by the students under the careful guidance 
of the teacher. However, primary sources must be booksS of liter- 
ary merit. If students choose their oun subjects they should 
still be required to meet the first week deadline. 

6. Arrangements should be made uell in advance uith the librarians 
to conduct thEi library resource materials revieu* Also, permis- 
sion must be obtained frcm them to allou students to go to the 
library anytime, even if the library is "closed". 

7« Students should be given bibliography and footnote "style sheets" 
and should be required to follou this form, at the same time 
realizing that each school and each teacher may require "his" 
preferred form. 

o. students must constantly be encouraged to meet deadlines. If 
they get behind in their research papers, they uill get lost. 

9. The first draft of the research paper should only be skimmed by 
the teacher in order to make sure students are progressing satis- 
factorily. The schedule allous time for the teacher to assist 
those uho may be floundering, even at this stage. 

ID. Minimum requirements for the research paper: 

a. 15DD uords, 

b. Three primary sources. 

c. Five secondary sources representing both books and magazines 
or journals, 

d. Five footnotes either from primary or secondary sources — 
preferably both, 

11. Have as many dictionaries and Thesauruses as possible available 
in classroom for students, particularly during the essay writing 
Ljork and the research paper revisions. 
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Dr?GAI\IIZATIONAL THEME I 

!• Idater in California is plEntiful* 

2* There is enough tjater to satisfy all the ncEds of the people in 
California. 

3. California has a population of 16, ODD, ODD* 
k. California is 800 miles long, 
5* 98% of the uater supply is in the north, 
6* 60% of the population is in the south, 

7, An engineer has put it this way: "More people have come to live, 
work, and play in a region farther removed from adequate water 
supplies than in any other part of the earth at any time in recorded 
history. " 
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ORGANIZATIQrJAL THEME II 



!• Canodiann read morR AmRrican nagszines t'^i^n their oun. 

ir.,:r«"' '^-^If af the telnviGion programs on thn Canadian 

9rr ,ig Corporcitian . i.jhich is suppartBd by thb gavernment, 

are Americnn, ndvertiaing ArnGrican prod'jcts uhich arc sold in 
Canada. 

Z. Canadian natural resuurcns are largely aunsd by AmRricans, 
U. Since 1955 Canada has been borraujing over one billion dollars a 
year for long-term investments. 

5. Canada pays nearly JSDD million annually in interest and dividends 
j^broad. 

6. Most or this invGstmcsnt is American. 

7. flost Canadian neitispapers use American luire services. (AP, ijPT, etc.) 
n. Most Canadian newspapers carry one or more American columnists. 

9. Cnma American magazines publish a "Canadian Edition", uihich contains 
considarnble American editorial content. 
IG. The life of Canadian mngazines is being threatened by American 
Conpeti bion. 
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□RGAIMIZATIDIMAL THEME III 



Tuenty-tuD persons uere killed Dctober 29 uhen a chartered Pacific 
Artie crashed near Toledo, Ohio. Among these uere sixteen members 

of the California Polytechnic College football team from SsnLuis Obispo. 
IM.Y. Times 

The 1963 football game between Syracuse and IMotre Dame uill be played 
in IMei'i Ynrk, -as disclosed yesterday. The city also is -jttempting to 
br ^ here. LJilliam Tackman, the director of sports promption 

for epaiuuient of Commerce and Public Events, made the announcement in 

the uakB of favorable business reaction to the staging of the Army-Syracuse 
game at Yankee Stadium last Saturday* — IM.Y. Times 

Thirty-three of the outstanding football stars uho had left college 
the preceding June uere questioned. Twelve of the thirty-three uere not 
graduated from college. Tuenty-nine of the thirty-three hoped or planned 
to play professional football the following fall.— Sports Illustrated 

A number of Michigan legislators objected to the "hiring'* of twenty-three 
and tuenty-four-old players of track, suimming, soccer, and hockey from abroad 
to come and compete against eighteen-year old (intercollegiate competition). 
President Courtney Smith, Suarthmore College Bulletin. 

□f the thirty-five students representing the tuo American collegeG in the 
finals of the National Collegiate hockey championship, thirty-three uere 
Canadians. They uere alleged to have been recruited from the Canadian "Junior 
A" leagues uhich are the training grounds for Canadian hockey players and are 
said to be sponsored by the IMational Hockey League and to involve pay. — IM.Y, 
Times 

In a great many institutions, it (athletics) ceases to be student recrea- 
tion, which is normally and naturally ?, part of student life, and has little 
to do with education. — Harold Strokes, President, Queens College 

Ue have discarded the principle on uhich college football was established. 
Emphasis in aims, purpose, and objectives has changed. Ue are applying pro- 
fessional tactics to educational ideals and college athletics. Ue are very 
aggressive in scouting and recruiting and we offer arrangements bordering on 
a paid-player basis. — Fritz Crisler, athletic director. University of Michigan. 

At Iowa State I had very little money to develop my athletic dreams. There 
uas little money in the budget, littlti money for recruiting athletes contact. 
There is no comparison betueen our facilitifco nou at College Station and at 
Iowa State. For example, ue have seven new cars assigned to the athletic dor- 
mitory. Ue have spaces for 92 student-athletes in the neu building, and the 
entire building is air-conditioned and ue have uall-to-uall carpeting.— Young 
coach leaving loua State for Texas A and quoted in Columbia University Forum . 
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SAMPLE SCHEDULE SHEET 
'uBsday LJEdnEsdav Thurs day 



Friday 



-LJhat -r 

-From op-L ion to 
thesis 

-Full, final 
thesis 

-Zssay Structure 
-Style 

-Size , shnp" of 
middle //s 



-connectives 
-passive voice 



Uec. 7 

Receive 
Subject 
Sheets 



-Sentence Sound 
-parallel struc- 
ture 



Jan. U 



11 



la Library 

revieu/of re* 

search mater' 
ial-library 



uurk b i "ie e ts 

Revieu out- 
lining; dis- 
cuss hiblio 

rjraphy 



ERIC 



Feb. 1 

Preliminary 
outline due 



Notecards 
due 



15 



I?. First 
draft re- 
turned for 
revision 



Mar. 1 



a 



15 



12 



19 



2G 

Bibliogra- 
phy luork 
sheets due 



16 



16 



13 



2D Discuss 
cards ; reviei 
notetaking 
fnr cnrds 



27 



Discuss 
footnotes 



ID 



17 



11 

Subiect and 
Boole Titles 
due 



IG 



21 



Footnote 
uorksheets 
due 



ID Final 

tiibliography 

due 



17 



11 



ID i 11 

ORGANIZPlTIQNAL THEMES^ 



1 



15 

three pri- 
mary source 
books, read 
Fing l ^essay 



22 
Library 
Uorksheets 

Due 



2a Preli- 
minary 
bibliogra- 
□hy due 



12 Final 

outline 

due 



19 

First 
draft 
due 



26 



Research 

paper 

due 



12 
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SAMPLE RESEARCH PAPER TOPICS AI\lD BDDKS 



The concepts of love expressed by the authors expressed through the major 
characters 

Hugo - The Hunchback of IMotre Dame 

Bronte - Jane Eyre 

Bronte - Uutherinq Heights 

Heminguay - Fareuell to Arms 

The ujays in uhich the main characters of three books cope with their pro- 
blems concerning society 

Flaubert - Madame Bov/arv 

Leuis - Babbitt 

Conrad - Lord Jim 



To determine if the tragedy of three women uas due to character flau or 
fate 

Hardy - Tess of the D'Urberv/illes 

Sophocles - Antigone 

Euripides - Medea 

Defoe - Moll Flanders 

Flaubert - Madame Bo\/ar v 

Tolstoi - Anna Karenia 

Hardy - Return of the IMativ/e 

A comparison of the search for values as presented by three characters 
Fitzgerald - The Great Gatsby 
Sophocles - Oedipus Rex 
Conrad - Lord Jim 

Social status symbols and their effect upon man^s character 
Leuis - Babbitt 

Steinbeck - The IjJinter of Our Discontent 
Flaubert - Madame Bov/ary 
Tolstoe - Anna Karenina 

Is there an honest politician? 
Wilder - The Ides of March 
Sophocles - Antigone 
Plato - The Republic 
Ibsen - An Enemy of the People 
Stendahl - The Red and the Black 
Shau - Caesar and Cleopatra 
Drury - Adv/ise and Consent 
Drury - A Shade of Difference 
D'Hara - The Last Hurrah 



Man's search for Faith 

Dostoevski - Brothers Karamazov/ 
Kazantzakis - The Last Temptation of Christ 
Maugham - The Razor's Edge 
Rand - Atlas Shrugged 
Q Sophocles - Oedipus Rex 

gj^i^" Bunyan - Pilgrim^ s Progress 
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The effect of uar upon man 

Heminguay - Farebjell to Arms 
Monsarrat - Cruel Sea 

Remarque - All Uuiet on v.he uJcstern Front. 
Mailer - The Naked and the Dead 

Steinbeck - The Mnon is Dpun 
Bassett - Harm^s iiJay 

Causes of persecution to the undeserved 
Sophocles - Oedipus Rex 
Hardy - Tess of the D'Urbervilles 
Uheeler - Peaceable Lane 
Forster - A Passage to India 
Hobson - Gentleman's Agreement 
Gorky - The Loujer Dopths 
Ibsen - An Enemy of the People 
Hugo - Les Miserables 
Dreiser - Sistnr Carrie . 
Zola - Germinal 

HoLj man's life is determined by the ethnic class in uhich he lives 
Hugo - Les Miserables 
Faulkner - Intruder in the Dust 
Faulkner - A Light in August 
Steinbeck - Of Mice and Men 
Steinbeck - The Grapes of [Jrath 
Uright " Native Son 
Dreiser - An American Tragedy 
O'Neill - The Hairy Ape 
Balduin - Go Tell It on the Mountain 



The problems that challenge the idealist and hou he overcomes these 
problems 

Conrad - Lord Jim 

Sophocles - Oedipus Rex 

Ibsen - An Enemy of the People 

Hugo - Les Miserables 

S^jnyan - Pilgrim's Progress 

Hornl values as presEntcd by three authors 
Tolstoi - Ann Kc^,renina 

Steinbeck - The Ui'nter of Pur Diacnntent 
Afjrelius - Meditations 
Sophocles - Antigone 

Man's responsibility in government 
Plato - The Republic 
Machiavelli - The Prince 
Drury - Advise and Lignsent 

The impossibilities in achieving a perfect society and their reasons 

More - Utopia 

Druell - 133k 
O Huxley - Brave Neuj Uorld 

sic Skinner - Ualden Tuo 
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The sense of values of the existentialist 
Camus - The Plaque 
Rand - The Fpuntainhead 
Sartre - The Age of Reason 

Man's reaction to success 

Fitzgerald - The Great Gaxsby 
Schulherg - ^hat Makes Sarrimy Run 

A comparison and contrast of the athiestic and Christian existentialist 
philosophies as Exemplified in the literary tanrks of the existentialist 
Kazantzakis - The Last Temptation of Christ 

St. cmmanuel The Good, Martyr 

A Man of God 

Man's search for nieaning in life 

Dostoevski - Brothers Karamazov 
Schiijeitzer - Put of My Life and Though t 
Sartre - The Flies ar l\lo Exit 
Sophocles - Oedipus Rex 

The doctor and his ethics in conflict with society 
Cronin - The Citadel 
Green - The Last Angry Man 
Ibsen - An En5':iV of the People 

The different causEi;; of suffering and misfortune 
Dostof3vski - Crime and Punishment 
Dickens - Oliver Tiaist 
LJharton - Ethan Frome 

To determine uhether the man himsalf or society is responsible for 
the crimes or urangdoings of the main character in three books 

Flaubert - Madame Bnvary 

Fitzgerald - The Great Gatsby 

Steinbeck - The Urntsr of Put Discontent 

Steinbeck - Pf Mies and Men 

Tolstoi - Anna f^arsrina 

Dreiser - An American Tragedy 

Miller - Death of a Salesman 

P»!\leill - The Hairy Ape 

LJharton - Aoe of Innacence 

'jJharton - Ethan Frcme 

Uilson - A Sense of Values 

A study of three laomen characters and hoia they are influenced by their 
environment 

Mitchell - Gone bJith the Uind 

Thackeray - W nnity Fai::^ 

Flaubert - Madame Bdvary 

Tolstoi - Anr a Kr^rerinr^ 
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THE i.EEKERii 



The Dutsiders. . .Hinton 
Turned 0n..,5chaap 

Ta hill 0 ■ iTc'ringhiiL^ . eLcn 
Philarialphia, Herr: I Cnme,..rriol 
Dfinth n Calecnnn. . . Millnr 



THE UICTDRG 

Ftdi?. Ghettn Tn Glory. .. .'^.ibGan 
KsPEJn. ..KillilGc 

.'liracln 'J tI^rt, Gibson 
;''^r3ii3in In Thn ^an. . . Hcnsbt^rry 



FloLdBrs Fnr Algernon. , .Itgves 

I Nsv/Gr ^^romisGd You A Sqge Ge^rdsn, Green 

Go TgII It On The ( loun Lain. • • Bnlduiin 

The GhDsen, • .Potok 

Gntchsr in the Pye, • . Sal inger 



Ghaice of jJennons.. ^Pnrks 
Thf3 Fixer, . •Hnl^mud 
rJiggGr, • •Gregory 
Up Fron GloV/ery • . •'JaGfungton 



BATTLE CRY' 

Gunr. of rJavarnne. • .ibcLean Miroshino. • • Heraey 

Bridge Bver the Piv/sr Khjsi, . . Boijlle All :.uiet on the Uestern Front .. .RemarquB 



THE PRBiyirjCE OF THE HEART 



ifeud Martha. , .Brooks 
Gong of BernadettE. . .LJErf el 
Family IMobnriy Uanted. . .Dass 
Goy in the I'lorning. • .Smith 
Keyss of the Kingdom. Cronin 



iMAIM, THE 17BYABER 



Captains Co-jrageous. . .Kipl ing 
Moby Dick...Melv/ille 



Lqv/b is Eterncil. e -Gtone 

Hoii.1 Green alas My Walley. • . Lleujellyn 

Red Sky At Mcrning. .. Bradford 

Christy. . .Marshall 

Fiv/B Smooth Stonras. . . Fairbairn 



Madame Curie. . .Curie 

Mutiny Dn The Bounty. IMordoff S Hall 



INGIDE AMERICAN POLITICS 

Adv/isE and Consent ... Drury PJation of Gheep. . .Lederer 

Gev/en Days In May...HnBbel Ugly American. . .LedErer 

Last Hurrah. . .D'Conner 



IT CAN'T HAPPEN HERE??? 

All The Kings Men... barren 
Alas Babylon. . .Frank 
Anthsm. . .Rand 
Brnv/G Neu Uorld, . .HuxlGy 
Canticle For Leibouitz. . .Miller 
Fahrenheit ^51. . .Bradbury 
Freedom Road.. .Fast 
Darkness At Noon. . .l^inestlEr 
Erehujon. . .Butler 



Looking Backward. .. Bellamy 

Lord D'^ The Flies. .. Golding 

Lost Horizons. . .Hilton 

Moon Is DoLdn. . .GtEinbecI< 

Nine teen- Eighty-Four. . . OrLdsll 

For LJhom The BgII Tolls. .. Hsminguay 

□n The Beach. . .Shut s 

LJalden Tuo.. .Skinner 

Ue. • .Zamiatin 

iJild In The Streets. . .Thorn 
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THREE AMERICAi^ PROTESTDRB 

Grapes of Urath, Light in August, Nobody Hnous My NnmB 

MAN'S REGPDIMSE TD A CHANGING UDRLD 

Thg Glass MenageriE, Death of a Salesman, Saint Joan, Look Back in 
Anger (Osborne), Studs Lonigan, Part I 

INDIUIDUAL CONSCIENCE AND THE LAU 

(Uhen does a person stop comprising his individual beliefs? liihat does 
an individual do uhen he believes a lau is unjust? Hou "long can a per- 
. son resist the pressures of a group? Can a man be condemned for obey- 
ing the lau?) 

The Crucible^ Inherit the Uind, Twelve Angry Men, Andersonville Trial, 
Antigone, Paths of Glory (Cobb) 

GENERATION GAP 

Fathers and Sons, Too Late the Phalarope, Death in the Family 
BE/^RCH FOR SELF 

(Hou does man discover uho he is and hou he fits into the scheme of 
things?) 

Separate Peace, Caccher in the Rye, Death uf a Salesman, Member of the 
Uedding 

STUDY IN COURAGE 

(liihat qualities enable a man to give up everything possessions, 

position and even lives for the sake of an idea?) 

A Man for All Seasons, Saint Joan, Murder in the Cathedral, The LJarden 
(Trollope) 

IMAGE OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Pudd'nhead Uilson, Delta Uedding, Black Boy, Fire Next Time, Raisin 
in the Sun 

MAN AS A PASSIONATE BEING (dominated by violent or intense feeling) 

Othello, Lust for Life, Zorba the Greek 

UIEW OF POLITICAL THEORY 

(Is man good or bad? Hou does his opinion of himself affect his choice 
of government? Uhich opinion is suggested by the governments of the 
uorld today? Uhich opinion is wrong? Uhat do you think?) 

Children of Light and Children of Darkness (Niebuhr), The Republic 
(Plato), Looking Backward, 198^+, Ualden Tuo, The Predicament of 
Democratic Men (Cahn) 

"MAN^S COMPULSION TO SELL HIS SOUL FOR SOCIAL, MATERIAL, OR INTELLECTUAL GAIN 
Dr. Faustus, Macbeth, The Uisit, Babbitt 
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^iAMPLE QUE3TIDN5 Df^ REL^EARCH 

Part I (Use Encyclopedia only as a last resort) Rervr'^.ncG Back and Ansuer 

1. The "double" is one of Dcstcevsky's more 
characteristic themes. What dees this mean? 



Uhen uas Eugene Field barn? 

List five of the great literary critics 
befnre ISDQ. 



Urn Hobj han the purpose of Grapes of Urnth been 
confused with that of Uncle Tom's Cabin? 



5. Uhy did Melv/ille ijrite IJhite Jacket uiith 
considerable constraint? 



6. Hdu is def erentiality pronnunced? 

7.. Hdu much iron did the United States export 
last year? 

3. Uhere uould one find Michelangelo's David ? 

9. liJho uas Caligula? Houj did he die? 

ID. Uhat uas the German reaction to Catcher in 
the Rye ? 

11. Identify the quotation: "A thing of beauty 
is a joy forever. " 

12m bJhen uas Lloyd Douglas born? liJhere educated? 
LJhat are the famous novels he urote? 



13. LJho uas Bhylock?. 

14. liiho uere some of the members of Jackson's 
"Kitchen Cabinet?" 



15. Ralph Roister Doister is what type of literature? 
It uas written uhen and by uhom? ^ 

16. IMame some critical works on Melville's Moby 
Dick. 



17. liJhat did the critics say about Burton's inter- 
pretation of Hamlet? 

IG. Eduard Taylor is interesting in the history of 
American Literature because of the "spirit" of 
the things he wrote. Find information on the 
man and his works.- 
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19. Richard LovelacB is an English poet, klhen 
did he live and what are some of his more 
famous writings? 

?0. In literary tErminology what does the word 
pastiche mean? 

21. Find a quotation you like on the subject 
of friendship. 

22. Name three present justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

23. Give five synonyms for glib. 

2^. iilhat is the full name of Quen Elizabeth? 

25. lilhy was Samuel Johnson such a successful 
critic? 



Part II Encyclopedia Volume Page 
1. Butter making . ; 



2. Chiang Kai-shek 

3. Giants in the Earth 
^. Eochippus 

5. Paleography 

6« Olympic Games 

7. Picasso 

8. Metabolism 

9. Mozart, Wolfgang 
10. Canaries 



Part III 



List all the pertinent materials found in the Readers* Guide on the 
fallowing subject. 
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IiMDEPENDEI\IT STUDY 

A7D 

Caurse Description Phase 3-5 

Independent study is a course designed for the college bound student 
uho is a responsible person capable of working with a minimum of supervi- 
sion. The first part of the course will deal with the skills and mechanics 
of selecting topics and structure of the research paper. Students will 
eventually select a thesis topic and create a research paper justifying 
the thesis statement. 

Achievement Level 

The student should be able to think and work independently and should 
have attained competency in basic composition. Reading levels should be 
characteristic of upper division skill. 

Objectives 

1. To understand the development of a thesis 

2. Tn determine the limitations of the thesis statement 

3. To acquire skill in locating and utilizing research materials 
To learn various steps in preparing a research paper 

5. To learn and practice proper use of mechanics: footnoting, 
bibliography, quoting, paraphrasing 

6. To produce a research-term paper incorporating techniques 
taught throughout thB course 

7. To learn and practice disciplines of independent study 
Chief Emphases 

The chief goals of the course are to teach students the techniques of 
preparing and writing a research-term paper and to utilize their own ideas^ 
the opinions of others and the information of related sources. 

Materials 

Fundamentals of the Research Paper — Kenneth Publishing 
The Lively Art of iilritinq — Follett ' 
The MLA Style Sheet 

lilarriner's English Grammar and Compasitian — Harcourt, Brace (com- 
plete course) 

Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature (Pamphlet explaining use of) 
Library, Idork and Information Sheet 
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CaursB Outline 
[ileek 1 

I. liJhat is a resEarch paper? Explain the variuus types of 
research papers as founri in bJarriner' s Chapter 25, pp, 

II. Discuss differ,. ' r . graaches in writing of paper. 

III. Explain prime id isecondary source material, liiarriner 's 
Chapter 28. 

IW. Familiarize students uith English resourca room and explain 
concept of rooms used. 

U. liJhen must one footnote? Fundamentals of a Research Paper , 
pp. 7-8. 

[Jeek 2 

I. Explain the use of the library and locatian of various 

reference materials available, liiarriner ' s Chapters 27-28; 
Lively Art of lilritinq . Chapters 2, 3, I'f. 

II. The suggested thematic topics and book lists uill be intro- 
duced, and mechanics of the bibliography and bib cards uill 
be explained. MLA Style Sheet ; Lively Art of lilritinq , 
Chapters 2, 3, 1^. 

lileek 3 

Iq Collect primary source cards stating general theme unit and 
books selected, and discuss any outside selections uith in- 
dividual student. 

I. I. Motetaking uill be explained as found in bJarriner^s Chapter 

25, pp« 'f33-if35; Fundamentals of a Research Paper , p. 2; 
Lively Art of lilritinq , pp. 171-173. 

III. Test over basics of first three ueek's discussions. 

lileeks k and 5 

I. Students are free to work, take notes and discuss topics 
uith teacher in either material center or the library. 

II. lilhen to footnote? (same as ueek ons) 
lileek S 

I. Discuss secondary sources and secondary source cards. 
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II* GivE explanation af and assign work on research from 
secondary sources. 

III. Give time for individualized work. 

bleek 7 

I. In middle of this week the secondary source cards will be 
collected and general outline will be due. Chapter 1^, 
pp. 17^-176; Livelj/ Art of lilritinq (for the outline) pp. 
^-7, Fundamentals cf a Rerjearch Paper . 

II» Time will be given to work on the rough draft. 

lileek a 

I. liiork on rough drafts while teacher checks progress and 
possible conflicts in paper. 

II. iiihen to footnote? (same as week one) 

lileek 9 

I. Students will work on rough drafts and discuss problems 
with the teacher. 

IIq Give explanation of final forms of research paper (i.e. 
Title page, Table of Contents, typing mechanics, biblio- 
graphy, footnoting). 

lileek 10 

I. On Wednesday of this week the final copy is due with note- 
cards and bib cards. 

II. Give final assignment, an oral topic report, of their choice 
due the last four days of the course^ 

lileek 11 

I. Students will work rn oral reports. 

II. Tims will be allotted to discuss problems with teacher. 
lileek 12 

I. Students will give oral reports. 

II* Research-term papers will be given back to students, and 
discussion of comments on papers will take place. 
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Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. UsB the research-term papar approach. 

2. For course A-6D the length of the paper should be 10-16 pages 
typewritten. For course A-7Q the length of the paper should 
be 15-23 pages typewritten. 

3. For coursR A-60 the requirement is three* primary sources and 
four secondary sources. For course A-7D the requirement is 
three basic primary sources and five secondary sources. 

'f. Constant re-emphasis of when and hou to footnote is needed. 

5. Special emphasis should be given to instruction in location of 
reference materials and use of library facilities. 

6. Because of its newness to the students, the concept of independ- 
ent study should be thoroughly explained at the course's outset* 

7. The first six week's grade is based on the teacher's subjective 
observation of the students' progress and initiative to date, 
and the objective mid-term exam. 

B. The paper itself will constitute 75 percent of the final grade 

for the course. The remaining 25 percent is based on the six week's 
evaluation, the oral report, and student participation. 
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FOCUS ON LANGUAGE 



Cburae DBScriptlon 

This cDursB appraach88 language as a uniquely human Invention and 
as a relevant subject far study. It explores both the ooerstlon and 
the symbolic Implications cf language, as It focuses on four areas of 
language study: semantics, cabulary, grammar, and dialect. 

The semantics unit looks at the social impLjatlone of language. 
Students uilll consider some of the responses psople make to the symbols 
and signs around them, discussing the role of language in politics, race 
and advertising. The vocabulary unit, follohiing the independent study 
approach of Vocabulary for Cplleqe C , aims at increasing reading vocabu- 
lary. The grammar unit studies the operation of the language, beginning 
biith parts of speech and proceeding to the use of a variety of sentence 
elements and patterns. The dialect unit investigates regional dialects 
as biell as varieties of speech the student encounters daily. The phonetic 
alphabet may be introduced here as a tool for the description of the spoken 
language. Dialect in literature la studied in Pvqmalion and in several 
poems and stories. 

Course requirements include regular urltten asaignments related to 
the grammar and vocabulary units and tiJO**three themes. 

Achievement Level 

The student should be an above average reader and have an active 
curiosity about uiords and the uiay his language operates. 

Objectives 

1. Increased understanding of language as one example of man's 
unique ability to create symbols 

2. Increased understanding of the uiay in uihich uiords affect 
people 

3. A conscious understanding of the grammatical system of 
English 

tf. Increased skill in uiriting clear, effective sentences 

5. Ability to read difficult materials uiith greater speed and 
comprehension 

6. Some knouiledge of American English » its dialects, and its 
development 
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Chief Emphaees 

A basic Idaa underlying the course is that language is an inter- 
esting and relevant subject to study, as uiell as & ussfui one. 

Materials 

Lit tell, The Language of Man 

Diederick and Carlton, Wocabulary for College C 

yitty and Brotberg, Developing Your \/ocabularv 

Corbin and Perrin, Guide to Modern English. Upper Years 

Uarriner's English Grammar and Composition, Complete Course 

and teat booklets 
Blumenthal, Frank, Zshmar, Living Language 11 
Malmetrom and Ashley, Jialects U,S»A^ 
Shaw, Pygmalion 

AdventurBB in American Literature , (Laureate Edition) 

Film: "Language: Our Debt to the Pasf* 

Records: "Our Changing Language" 
"Spoken English" 

Course Qutllne 
hlBBk 1 

I. Introduce Vocabulary for College C ^ Suggested plan for the 
tuelve bjeeks ia to introduce a unit on Monday, discuss sen- 
tences on Wednesday, and t@st on Friday. 

II. "How Words Change Dur Lives", The Language of Man , 3 

III. "Symbols", The LanquagB of Man , p« 17 (See Hayakawa, L anguage 
in Thought and Action pp. 32-37 for interesting applications*) 

lileek 2 

I. "The Euphemism: Telling It Like It Isn't", The Language 
of Man , po 37 

II. Connotation: Guide to Modern Enolieh , Exercises 13 through 17, 
pp. 90-95 

III. "Politics and the English Language", The Language of Man , 
p. 43 

lU. "The Language of Uar", The Lanouaqe of Man , p. 55 
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i - "Loi^guage and Race", The Lenouaqe of Man , p. 63 

"The -anguage of Advertising", The Lanouage of Man , p. 83 

li , Theme 
bJEBk^- k ang : 

1. "Charges in the English Language", The Language of Man 

"Exp::oring the Backgrounds of English", Develaping Your 
Voccbulary . p. 86 

(Additional material on the history and development of 
English may be found in liiarriner's 10 , Chapter 30.) 

III. Record: "Our Changing Language" 

lU. Film: "Language: Our Debt to the Past" 

v. Parts of speech: Uarriner's Complete Caurse , Chapter 1 

VI* Parts of the sentence: Warriner's Complete Courae ^ pp. 22-3^* 

liJeek 6 

I. The phrase: liJarr3.ner's Complete Course , pp. 35-51 

II. Subordination by present participles, past participles, 

gerunds, infinitives, and appoaitivea: Living Language 11 , 
pp. 247-258. 

III. Optional activity: Analyze writing samples for sentence 

variety and then urite a paragraph trying to vary sentence 
lengths and structure: lilritinq: Unit Lessons in CQmpoai-- 
tion, pp. 3l-3k 

bJeek 7 

I. The clause: lilarriner*s Complete Course , pp. 55r62 

II. Subordination uith adverb clauses: liJarriner'a Complete 
Course, pp. 211-215 

Subordination uith adjective clauses: liiarriner's Complete 
Course, pp. 23t*-.23a 

III. Effective use of simple, complex, compound sentences: 
Guide, Upper Years , pp*. 20&-'216 

lU. The process of reduction: i_ivinn Lanouane 11. nn. 
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lileek a 

I. SeritencB variety using all atructjraa and patterns 
studied: lilarriner^s Complete Couxse , pp. 268-278 or 
Living Language 11 , pp^ 263-266 

!!• Parallel structure: Living Language 11 , ppr. 303-308 

III. "CompoBltion Tests", Uarriner^s Complete Course . pp. IkB-^lGl 

lU. Test on grammar unit 

Ueek g 

I. Introduce IPA. Practice transcribing uords and sentences* 
II. "American English", The Language of Man < p* 135 
III. Dialects U.S,A> , Chapters 1, 3, k 
lU. Record: "Spoken English" 
Ueek 10 

I. Dialect in literature: "Uhen the Frost is on the Punkin" 

"The Curtin'" 

"The Mountain Uhipporwill" 
"In the Zone" 

"Mr. Dooley on Machinery" (Selections from Adventuree in 

American Literature ) 
"The Party", American Negro Poetry 

II. Suggested topics for discussion' 

A. Uhat devices does the uriter use to indicate differences 
in pronunciation? 

Bm liihat differences in grammar do you see? 

C. Is uriter consistent in his use of dialect? 

D. tiihat purpose does the use of dialect serve? How does 
dialect reinforce theme? 

tileeks 11 and 12 

I. Pygmalion . Read orally and discuss. Suggested topic for 
discussion: Did Shauj uirite the play to point up the im- 
portance of speaking standard English? 

II. Record: "My Fair Lady" 

III. Theme on Pygmalion 
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SuqqsatBd Approaches and teaching Aids 

1. If time allows, during the second ujsek read to the class 
parts of Frank Sullivan's "The Cliche Expert Testifies 
on Baseball", found in Language in Society, p. 139. 

2. If the class is able to do Wpcabulsry for Colleqe C inde- 
pendently, additional work on affixes and roots may be 
found in Chapters ^t, 5, and 6 of Developing Your Uocabularv/ > 

3. Interesting information on names may be found in "Word 
People", The Language of Man , p. 123. 

The article on slang, "Now Everyone Is Hip About Slang", 
in The Language of Man can be discussed in the 9th or 10th 
weeks, if time permits. 

?^eferences 

Alexander, Henry. The Story of our Language . 
Dean, Leonard F. and Wilson, Kenneth G.ed. Essays on Languag e 
and Usage . 

Hayakawa, S.I. Language in Thought and Action . 

Jenkinson, Edward. liJhat Is Language? (Indiana University English 

Curriculum Study Series) 
Malmstrom, Jean. Language in Spciety . 
Pooley, Robert C. Teaching English Grammar . 
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PRACTICAL URITING 

A17 

CoursB DBScrlption P^^se 1-2 

Practical Urltlng is for the student uiho uants to improve his skill 
in uiriting. The main activity of the course is uiriting, done uiith the 
individual guidance of the teacher throughout the uiriting experience. 

The first part of the course consists of a revieui of the paragraph; 
the ssecorid part consists of uriting that iiiill be useful in day-to-day com- 
munication, such as the thank-you note, the letter of request, the letter 
of application, and other job-rEilated forms • Ulork on spelling, vocabulary 
and sentence structure is related to each uiriting assignment and continues 
throughout the course, Special attention mill be given to dictionary study. 

Four paragraphs I one longer theme, and several letters uilll be re- 
quired as the major uiork of thE^ course. 

Materials used Include basic language texts such as Guide to Mgdern 
English 9 and Livinq Language 9 , a job-skills workbook, Listen and liirite 
tapes, Eyeqate films and tapes, and Scope magazine. 

Achievement Level 

This course is designed for the student uiho has serious problems 
bilth basic communication skills. It is also for the student uiho uiants 
to improve basic uiriting skills. 

Objectives 

1. To discover something about one's self in the process of 
uiriting each major assignment 

2. To express ideas in clear, effective sentences 

3. To learn to spell common uiords correctly 
<f. To learn to use the dictionary efficiently 

5. To recognize the practical importance of standard usage in 
certain types of uiriting, such as the business letter 

6. To learn the conventional form of certain personal and 
business letters 

Chief Emphases 

The chief emphasis in this course is on individual attention to each 
student's uiriting problems, uihether the student is learning to uirite one 
complete statement or is developing style. The assignments and evaluation 
O^ould alloui each student to feel some sense of accomplishment if he has 
El^O^B a sincere effort. 
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Materials 

Himstratt, Portar, Macwall. Bualneaa Enjllah in Communication 
Nlrk, Brian. UndBratand lno Punctuation (ItRnrhRr ^:ran.,po^»n,.^ 
Guide to Modern Lnollah 9 anrio 
Living Lanouaqa 9 

mritino; Unit LeaaanB in Coroooaitim (Booka A and IB) 

EDL Listen and Urlta taoaa CLanRnn Hnnk FA) 

Follatt Baaic Learning Program, The Job in Your Futur a 

Scope magazine ~~ ' 

Carlin, Chriat, Holder. Enqliah on the Job . I and II 

Humphreville, Fitzgerald. In Orbit 

Sample application forma and teats 

Fundamental English Drilla, I and II. (tranaparenciea) 
Films: 



"Urlting Better Business Letters" 

"Uhy Punctuate" 

"Hohi to Keep a Job" 

"Career Planning in a Changing World" 

"The Dropout" 

Eyegate filma and racorda on paragraph atructura 
Course Outline 
Meek 1 



lU. 



I. Begin luork on a liat of common, frequently miaapelled words. 
After the flrat paragraph, the spelling liata can be made up 
from the worda miaapelled in the paragrapha plua uiords from 
the baaic liat. 

II. What ia a paragraph? Guide to Modern English 9 . pp. 9-13 

III. Manuacript form and common correction aymbola 

Write flrat paragraph. Suggeated procedure for all uriting 
aaaignmenta is to diacusa and correct rough draft with each 
student, after which the final copy is written. If time 
doea not permit an individual conference with each student, 
the teacher can correct and comment on the rough draft and 
return it to the student the following day for the final 
copy. 

ScofiB activity, such as oral reading of a play, vocabulary 
work, discussion of an article, written anawera to atudy 
queatxona about a particular selection, opinion of any of 
the aelactiona etc. 



V. 
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lilBBk 2 

I. FollouHup activities for each paragraph: 

a. Mimeograph tuiD or three paragraphs for discussion of 
Buch points as unity, topic aentence, coherence etc. 

h. Prepare transparency of fragments » run-ons, or errors 
In the use of uords that sound aliks 

c. Spelling test on uorda missed In paragraph 

d« Suggested exercises on sentence errors In Llvlrg 
Language 9 . Chapter 16 

II. Supplying details through use of examples , reasons, in*- 
cldents, similarities and differences: Guide to Madern 
English 3 , pp« 13-18 

III. Eyegate filmstrlp and record on selecting a topic 

l\lm liJrite second paragraph. Suggested topics in Guide to Modern 
English 9 . pp. 17-18 

\l. Scope activity 

lAlsek 3 

I. Folloui-up on second paragraph 

II. Paragraph unity and topic aentence: Guide to Modern English 
9, pp. 18-25 

III. Eyegate filmstrlp and record on creating a topic sentence 
I\Im Urite third peragraph 
Scope activity 

lileek k 

I. Follotit-up on third paragraph 

II. Order and coherence Guide to Modem English 9 . pp* 25-35 

III« Eyegate filmstrlp and record on organization of details in 
a paragraph 

lU. Supplementary work on linking expreesione in talrlting: Unit 
Lesaona in Composition IB, pp. 120-21 

M. Iilrits fourth paragraph 

ERJC VI. Scope activity 
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Uleeks 5 and 6 



I. liiriting a compasltian: Use either Guide to Modern English 
2i PP* 128-1^*5 or Living Lsnguaqe 9 , Chapter 3 as an intro- 
duction to the longer uriting assignment. 

II. For these tuo uieeks, it is suggested that about half of the 
period be spent on theme preparation and half on balanced 
sentences and sentence variety. 

A, Writing balenced sentences: Writing: Unit Lessons in 
Composition, Book A > Practice 2 and Practice pp. kQ^5D. 
Supplement uith Guide to Modern Engliuh 10 , pp. 4*58-59. 

B. Sentence variety: Living Language 9 9 Chapter 17 
Some suggested topics: 

Description of neighborhood, using approach suggested 

in liiriting As a Process of Discovery 
Autobiographical theme focusing on one to three memorable 

experiences 

Defining an abatract uiord such as Freedom or Friendship 

in concrete* operational terms 
Theme about the family — see Living Language 9 , pp. 109-110 
Other topics may be found in Living Language 9 , p. 21, 56, 

72, and 75 

Week 7 



I. Using the dictionary, Guide to Modern English , Chapter 7, 
pp. 152-171 and English on the Job , Section 39, p. 196, 

II. Listen and Write , workbook and tape lesson on dictionary 
usage. 

III. Handout materials on the dictionary for homeuork or addi- 
tional classroom drill* Fu ndentmentals of English , Books I 
snd II. Exercises 1-^. 

IMm Continue uork on spelling, complete sentences, English on 
the Job . I, pp. 211--213* Excellent list of troublesome 
(iiords. 

U. Read orally and diacuse, "O^aening Day" from In Orbit , 

Scope read feature story or play in class, uiord drills and 
croseuord puzzle. 

yjeek 8 



EKLC 



Writing Friandly Letters, Guide ta Madern English , Chapter 9, 
pp. 196-207. English an the Job . Unit 7, Section 3*», p. IB**. 
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!!• Writing Informal Notss, Guido to Modern English , p. 2D5. 
English on the Job , Section 37, p. IBS. 

III. Listen and tilritB « workbcok and tape lesson on the friendly 
letter. 

lU. Spelling tuords in complete sentences. 

U. Read orally and discuss "Nerves of Steel" from In Orbit . 
\JIo Scope - do exercises and drills - check in class. 
Weeks 9> 10, and 11 

I. Use Transparencies to shou form of business letters. 

II. Uieu film ''Uriting Better Business Letters'*. 

III. Have students apply for a Social Security number if they 
do not have one. 

IV. Make a Personal Data Sheet. Success in Language t ^he Job 
In Your Future , Unit 8 Lesson 3, Getting Ready to Applv 
for a Job . 

v. Examine application forms from the State Employment Office 
or eny other business. Job in Your Future , exercise 

UI. Write a letter of application, letter of request, order 
letter, letter of complaint, credit and the adjustment 
letter. Guide to Modern English , Chapter X, p. 208. 
English on the Job, I. Units U and 6, pp. 62-73. Business 
English in Communications , Unit 9, Sections 22, 23, 26 
also Units 9 and ID. 

UII. Listen and Write , use uorkbook and tapes on business 
letter and the application form. 

\/III« Continue luork on spelling, complete sentences. 

IX. Read and discuss "Cub Reporter" from In Orbit . 

X. Scope free reading of magazine^check luord exercises. 

Week 12 

I. Write a letter to the editor. English on the Job. 11^ 
Unit 6. Discuss letters appearing in "Voice of the 
People". Class might choose beat letter and send to 
the school paper or the South Bend Tribune. 

II« RevieuB material covered first eix uoek^e 
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III* Flnsl spelling > choose from uords covered during course. 

IV. Testing - paragraph writing, sentence structure, forma 
for friendly letter and the business letter. 

\l. Scope - puzzle contest, uord games. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1« All letter writing should be done In cIqss with Individual 
help given where necessary. TrsnBparenciee and writing 
letters on the board with the help of the entire class ia 
usually moat effective. 

2& Each student should have a folder to keep writing and letters 
completed during the courae. 

3. The selections in the "You and the Job" Unit of In Orbit can 
be l^ead and discussed in class at any time when a break in 
the letter writing is needed. 

^. Since most of the work in the course is on basic skills, the 
teacher may wish to use meteriale in work books of language 
texts available at their achool. 

5. The importance of the individusl conference about the rough 
draft cannot be overemphasized* 

6. Have class bring "ads" from local newspapera to use in letter 
writing. 

?• Possible activity, depending on the clasa: 

A. Applying for Social Security numbers. This could be 
done as a class project... arrangements made ahead of 
time with the local offica. 



B. Invite, by letter, a peraannal man or woman from a local 
business or industry to talk to the class on employment 
□pportunitiea for the high school atudento 
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PREPARATION AND PRACTICE FDR THE SAT AND OTHER STANDARDIZED TESTS 



CpurSB Descriptipn 



A61 

PhesB 3-5 



This course is planned tc give students extensive practice in the 
l/erbal SectiDns of the SAT and similar tests. In addition an attempt 
tijill be made to develop in thp student a sensitivity far correct language 
usage and vocabulary as applicable to standardized tests. 

Achievement Level 

The .;tudent should be capable of doing college .preparatory work and 
of desiring a college education. 

Db.jgctives 



1. 


To 


2. 


To 


3. 


To 


4. 


To 


5. 


To 


6. 


To 



most similar relationship to the given pair 

7. To help a student in reading a passage to more clearly under- 
stand the essential ideas, implications, facts, and details 

Chief Emphases 

Preparation and practice on the verbal section of the SAT and similar 
tests provide the student with experiences in achieving greater competency. 

Materials 



P_ractice Book for the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the PSAT 
A Study Guide for the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test 
Practice Book for the National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test 
Shostak, Learning iiJords 

Schweitzer and Lee, Harbrace lyocabulary ijJorkshop 
Diedrich and others. Tests for lypcabulary for. College 
Dodge, How to Read and liirite in College 
Literary Cavalcade 

Differential Aptitude Tests in l/erbal Reasoning , Forms A and B 
Adventures in American Literature 
lilarriner, . English Grammar and Composition 

EKLC 
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CaursB Dutlins 
UsBk 1 

I. Explain the coursE to the students, giving the dEscription, 
□bjBctivEs, pErsonal growth and goals desired. 

II. Give Form A of the Differential Aptitude Test in Uerbal 
Reasoning . This is a Pre-test. 

III. Discuss the D.A.T. 

lU. Begin work with synonyms, increasing, their complexity. 

Ueek 2 

I. Practice with words pertaining to kinds of books, people, 
the weather in Shostak^s Learning UJords . 

II. Discuss the choices on the tests. 

III. Urite a paragraph. Take the paragraph and see hnw many 
synonyms can be supplied. 

IW. Discuss the paragraphs that the students wrote. 

W. Review synonyms. 

iJ eek 3 

I. Work with antonyms, increasing their complexity. 

II. Read in Adventures in American Literature , emphasize word 
choices by the author. 

III. Continue tests in Shostak's Learning iiJords and discuss word 
choices. 

IW. Give a test on antonyms similar to the SAT. 
iJeek 4 

I. Uork with word analysis - prefixes, roots, suffixes. 

II. Uork in Harbrace l/ocabulary tiiorkshop . 

III. Discuss tests. 

l\Jm blork in Warriner's English Grammar and Composition i word 
analysis - pp. 574-597. 

Ueek 5 

I. Uork with vocabulary enrichment for more sensitivity to 
precision in word choices. 
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II."' Practice by doing Tests for Uacabulary for Calleqe . 
III. Review word analysis, 
iiJeeks 6 and 7 

I. Review synonyms f antonyms, word analysis, and vocabulary 
enrichment. 

II. Give tests from S.A.T. practice books. 
iileek a 

I. Study and have practice on completions. 
II. Practice by doing teste for V/ocabularv for College . 
III. Students make lists of completion type tests. 
Ueeks 9 and ID 

I. Begin analogies. 
II. Give tests from the S,A.T. practice books. 
III. Discuss the tests and explain the correct answers. 
lU. Begin work on comprehension in the S.A.T, practice books. 
liJeek 11 

I. Use materials in Dodge, How to Read and Urite in College to 
help student ! with comprehension. 

II. Read in Literary Cavalcade and write answers to cDn;prehension 
questions. 

III. Continue drill in the S.A.T. practice books. • 
Ueek 12 

I. Uork intensively in the S.A.T. practice books. 

II, UritB an essay, make use of the vocabulary emphasized during 
this course, 

III, Give Form B of the D.A.T. in Usrbal Reasoning. 
II/. Compare the scores of Form A to the scores of Form B, 
U, Give final test similar to the S.A.T. 
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Suggested ApproachBs and Teaching Aids 

1. Throughout the course the student should keep a record of his 
progress, especially his weaknesses where strengthening is 
indicated. 

2m Intensive study in the practice books should be given through- 
out the course. 

3. Use writing and reading to make practical use of the vocabulary 
training. 

^. By using the pre-test and post tests of the D.A.T., progress 
should be indicated. 

5o Timed tests, as the S.A.T., should be given regularly to help 
the student to become familiar with the test structure. 
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APPRECIATIDIM DF MODERN MEHIA 

A27 

CpursB Dsscriptipn Phase 1-3 

In this CDursE a student uill study the techniquEs of film making 
tagethEr with viEuing films to givE him a bEtter undErstanding and ap- 
prEciatian of this visual mEdia. UJrittEn critiquEs uill bE rEquired 
from Each studEnt as ueII as participation in classrccm discussion. He 
uill also learn to critically evaluata radio and tElsvision - tun othEr 
important farms of madErn cammunicat ion* 

AchiEVEmErit LeveI 



This CDursE is so dEsignEd that aach studant rEgardlass of his 
acadamic IbveI may achiaVE bEcausa practica in oral and writing skills 
uill ba a part of this caursa. ThE studEnt uill be Encouragad to ExprEss 
his fEElings an films and television shous that ha has SEEn not only in 
class but outside of class. 

Objectives 



1. To provide an opportunity far oral discussion of films 

2. To develop some sense ,of evaluation of the motion picture 

3. To understand the range of techniques available to the film 
director and industry 

4. To create an awareness jf the impact of films on the media 
consumer 

5. To develop interest and encourage students. in the vocational 
possibilities of the film, telEvlsion and radio media 

6. To develop the abiliti'^s of the student in oral presentation 
of radio shous 

Chief Emnhases 



The emphasis of this course is divided equally betueen film and 
television study with the latter including some radio uork. 

Materials 




Exploring The Film - Kuhns and Stanley (Geo. A. Pflaum) 

Exploring Television ~ Kuhns (Loyola University Press) 

Plays from Radio - Lass 

Radio and Television Plays ~ Feiganbaum 

Television Plays - Chayefasky 

"Great Moments in Radio", volumes I and II (records) 

16 MM and 8 MM film projectors, tape recorder and cassette player 

Films from Public Library and Al/ department 
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r .zzB Gutline 
iiJeek 1 

Intrpdiictipn to film media 

I. "Rhetoric of the Mowie" series uhich comparBS film 
making to sEntGncE and paragraph uriting 

Explaining TIie Film - ChaptErs 1, ?. and 3 

jjJEsk . 2 

LanquaqB of thE film 

Explaining ThE Film - ChaptErs 5, 6 and 7 

II. TuD films to illustrate matErial in chapters 

III. SuggestEd films: "Child of DarknEss, Child of Light'* (27 iMin.) 

"Paddle to thE SEa" (28 Min.) 

Lleek 3 

Histary of thE film 

I. SilEnt films - penny arcadEs, musical accompanimEnt Etc. 

II. D. bJ. Griffith's contributians - iris TEChniquE, editing, 
symbolism 

III. 'ElopmEnt of mowiE "stars" 

I\y. SoggEstEd 8 mm. films: 

"ScrBEn SouwEnirs" Mo. fl and 19 
•'Gilent HowiE Studio" (2 teeIe) 
"MawiE MilEstonEs" Mo. 1 
''3raat Moments from Birth of a ^ation" 

HthEr audio-wisual aids : 

"ThiE MowiEs Learn To Talk" 

"Time of Dne SilEnt ScTEEn" (CassEttE) 

Film GEnrES 

I. CamEdy - 2 days 

SuggastEd films: kJ. C. Fields 
Y2rn^ CharliE Chaplin 

fcKl\> "Golden Age of Comedy" (AU rental) 
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II. Animation - 1 day 

Suggested films: "Dot and Line" (ID Min.) 

"Red and Black" (6 MinJ 
"Adventure J" (ID Min.) 

III. People and Non-People characters - 2 days 

a. Exploring the Film - Chapter 8 

b. Suggested films: "Grand Canyon" (29 Min.) 

"Red Balloon" (3^+ Min.) 

bJeek 5 

Film Genres (continued) 
I. Documentaries 

a. Exploring the Film - Chapters 11 and 12 

b. Suggested films: "The River" (32 Min.b/u) 

"Wonderful Uorld of Wheels" (32 Min.) 
"I Have a Dream" (32 Min.) 

liJeek 6 

Film Genres (continued) 
I. Filmic drama 

a. Exploring the Film - Chapters 9, ID and 13 

b. Suggested films: "Hanqman" (11 Min.) uith poem 

"Snotjy Day" (2D Min.) 

"Dccurance at" Dul Creek Bridge" (27 Min* 

c. Feature films on TU or at local theaters 

d. Concluding discussion and/or exams on film media 

liJeek 7 
Radio 

I. Exploring Television pp. 12-2D 

II. Brief history of radio through lecture, student reports 

III. Suggested materials: 

"Great Moments in Radio" volumes I and II (records) 
"Heyday of Radio" (cassette) 
■ "Radio Drama-Ma Perkins and Young Dr. Malone" (AU tape) 
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[iJeek B 

Jelevision 

!• Ir , . .uction to TU, Exploring Television , pp. ?D-5a; 

Exploring the Film , Chapter l^f 

!!• TU Genres, Exploring Television pp. 62-65 

III. Commerci^jls , Exploring Televisio n pp. 76-99 

■Jeek 9 

Television Genres (Continued) 

I. Soap operas, Exploring Television pp. 66-75 
II. IMeiJs, Exploring Television pp. lDD-111 

III. Variety shows, Exploring Television pp. 112-125 
Ueek IG 

Television Genres (Continued) 

I. Talk shows, Exploring Television pp. 126-131 
II. Situation Comedy, Exploring Television pp. 132-1^1 
III, Dramatic series. Exploring Television pp. 1^+2-147 
IW. Westerns, Exploring Television pp. 148-15^+ 

liJeek 11 

Television Genres (Centinuerv 

I. Police-cop shows, Exploring Television pp. 155-159 
II. Private Eyes, Exploring Television pp. 16D-164 
III. Spy shows, Exploring Television pp. 165-171 

IV. Professional shows, Exploring Television pp. 172-188 

lileek 12 

Television Summary 

I. Images T\l reflects 
II. T\y»s influences on its audience 
ERJC Exploring Television pp. 192-227 
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Suggestsd Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. The ueek-by-ueek plan for this course is very full and probably 
over-ambitiou:^; the teacher will have tD judge this for himself. 
In the television half of the course, houever, the teacher must 

be selective and cover only those sections of Exploring Television 
which interest him and his class. Group or individual student 
uork could be assigned for those sections not covered in class. 

2. It is very easy for the teacher to schedule film after film. 
This is uasted time for the student unless he knous and dis- 
cusses the reasons uhy he is viewing a particular film. 

3. Guide your assignments according to the capabilities of tne stu- 
dent. If the student is just not capable of writing well, pux 
him into procjction or oral interpretation. This can uozr-.; in re- 
verse for th-E rr^n-verbal student uho urites uell. 

Check over all AU catalogs for more applicable films and film- 
strips to utilize in different units of interest. Watch rental 
films from Language Arts Dept. (SBCSC) and current televiFaion 
programming. (It uould be valuable if particularly good shous 
could be video-taped for later classroom viewing.) 

References 

Baxter - Hollyuood in the Thirties (Paperback 31.25) 

Exploring the Film and Exploring Television Teaching Guides 

Feyer - Screen Experience: An Approach to Film (Geo. Pflaum) 

Higham and Greenberg - Hgllyuaad in the Forties (Paperback $11.25) 

Hitchcock's Films (Paperback $1.25) 

Jacobs - The Rise of One American Film 

Johnson - Hou to Talk Back to Your Television Set (95^) 

Knight - The Liveliest Art (Mentor 50$) 

Martin - Movie Comedy Teams (Signet Si. 50) 

McAnany - The Film l/l euers Handbook (Dens Books 95(Z5) 

Robinson - Hollyuood in the Tuenties (Paperback Si. 25) 

Science Fiction in the Cinema (Paperback Si. 25) 

Sullivan - Movies: A Universal Language (I\lotre Dame S2.^+5) 

Zimmerman - The Marx Brothers at the MovIrb (Signet Si. 50) 

English Journal Articles: "Get Smart: Let TV/ UJork for You" Jan. '67 

"Television and the Teacher" Dec. 'SB 
"Using the Western" Dec. VG3 
"Television Drama: A Discussion" Dec. '58 
"Ten Uses for Commercial Television in the 

Classroom" Dec. '5B 
"Film as Language" IMov. '68 

M Center (SBCSC)' Television UJriting , Robert S. Greene 

Handbook of Broadcasting , Abbot and Rider 
Broadcasting: Radio and TU , Eubank and Lauton 
Radio and Television Uriting , May Ulylie 
^ Professional Radio Ulriting , Albert Creus 
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BY-LIIME 



A21 

Phase 3-5 



Cmrse Dsscriptipn rnusB j^d 

3>y-LinE, journalistic unting, explorEs the d.ynamics behind the 
Bxpressians "the power of the press" and"the pen is mightier than the 
siuord". Behind the printed ujord of the sctaol and public press are 
journalists who are in a pasition to affect fnubHc izpinion. How do 
These uriters determine what is news? Ulhers do they □□ foT news? How 
do they write it? Uhat criteria can the reader use as a means of inter- 
piretating and evaluating the written word as it ajixiears in the press? 
The search for the answers to these questions will lead the student into 
an intriguing world of writing. 

Achievement Level 

Students should be reading on a tenth gt tlisven^h grade level and 
be interested in writing for niublicatiDns. 

Objectives 

1. To provide the guidHlines by which the student may strengthen his 
' ability to distinguish between fact and procraganda and to 

recognize distortion, such as slanting of the news and sensa- 
tionalism 

2. To prepare the studeint to become a discriminating reader 

3. To develop the student's ability to axpxsHs facts in clear, 
concise and accurate expression in joLirnali.stic style 

km To add to and reinfozrce the skills inhexEnt In good composition 

Chief Emphases 

The chief emphasis uill be the development of the student as a 
journalistic writer* 

Materials 

Press Time - Adams and Stratton 

Press Time Practice Book 

Scholastic Journalism - English and Hatch 

Journalism in the Mass- Media 

Supply of school, local state and national neiuspapers 
Course Outline 

IjJeeks 1 and 2 



ERLC 



I. 



Discuss: bJhat is newF? This should include the differences 
between news and literary writing, fact vs opinion, sensa- 
tionalism, propaganda, the purpose and content of a newspaper, 
what makes news (including the eight news elements). 
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A, UsB Press Time (sections of Chapters 1, 1. 3, and 
The Sauth Bend Tribune , radio and TU rauj^casts, state 
and national papers. 

B. One suggested assignment: Have a stuuH— r follow a news 
item for several davys through two or zi^zt? media (and 
possibly background material) and repzi*^ an the various 
ways it has been handled and why. 

II. Discuss: Uhat makes school news. Have cla?:. go through back 
issues of school newspapers for suggesMoTTis " what is really 
news and what ars merely reports. Ask x:La^i -qt examples of 
current school news. 

III. Read and discuss (at end of second week) nrview for a 
(^Jews Story" pp. Sk^Gl in Press Time . 

liJeek 3 

hlnvk on the news lead, Chapter 5 in Press TtmE 
the key fact, types of lead, dividing leads r 
as many exercises as possible. 

iiJeeks 5, and 6 

LJork on the news story Chapters 6, 7, and Q ir ^^hss Time . This 
should include the three news story arrangemFn::^^ , the steps in 
writing a news story, newspaper style (ChaptEir ^ress Time and 
pp. 123-129 in Scholastic Journalism , school -^-^s^ (Chapter 8 in 
Press Time) and sports news (Chapter l^f of RxiS^ ^ime omitting 
pp. 2ifD-2'f3). 

iiJeeks 7 and 8 



J H's, selecting 
:iD\fBlzy leads). Use 



Uork on feature and human interest stories (nsdi features in 
Chapter 9 of Press Time and personality stori^ in Chapter ID 
of Press TimeT . Use as many of the exercises s possible in 
Press Time Practice Book and in Scholastic Journalism . Students 
should develop and write features for the school paper or youth 
page of the South Bend Tribune . 

[jJeeks 9, ID, and 11 

Uork on what makes up the editorial page: revieins - books, 
plays, movies, exhibits, concerts, speeches etc. (pp. 115-118 
in Scholastic Journalism ); all types of editorials, including 
cartoons; columns (pp. 191-2D1, 2ifD-2if3 in Press Time , pp. Ill- 
113 in Scholastic Journalism ). Give a student as much experience 
in each as is possible. 

iiJeek 12 

If time permits, three or four students might work together on 
special group projects. For example, four stucsnts might plan 
cooperatively the content for the entire issue of the school 
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ALTERPJATE CDUnSE DUTLIIME 

Ueek 1 

Ldriting columns: Examine good and had examples of columnists' 
writing (Chapter 11, Press Time ). 

Ueek 2 

Sports writing: Discuss and study sports jargon and its use 
(Chapter 1^^, Press Time ). 

hleek 3 

Writing newspaper and magazine critiques and reviews. 

Lleeks ^, 5, and 6 

Analysis of types of magazines (Chapter 3, Journalism in the Mass 
Media. 

A. Lfiarn about and do different types of stories for magazines. 

B. Write "Unf orgetable Character" stories ( Reader's Digest 
bulletin) . 

C. As a class, produce literary magazine. Draw materials for 
this from other English classes such as Creative Writing 
and Composition. Compose and layout the complete magazine 
using such talents as are available. 

Ueek 7 

Public Relations work; Call on local people involved in public 
relations work. If possible, visit a firm to understand the 
broad expanse of this field. 

Unek 0 

Writing in newspaper style (Chapter 7 Press Time and readability 
in ScholaGtic Journalism ) . 

Weeks 9, and ID 

In-depth reporting : 

A. Choose a subject within the student's interest and level. 
Have him investigate this subject, interviewing where 
necessary, and compile this information. 

Produce a series-type of reporting where several issues are 
examined to complete the reporting job. 
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Us/jks 11 and 12 

Cavaring spaechas, maatingsi panal discussions and publishad 
raports (Chapter ID, Journalism in tha Mass Madia )> 

Suggested Approachas and Taachinq Aids for Both Coursas 

1# Students should keep notes and assignments in notebooks (the 
latter can easily be corrected and returned to students so 
that he will have corrections for easy reference). Some 
assignments will need mare careful correction than others; 
some assignments need student revision, 

2m Short exercises (on leads, short news stories, news style) 
should be given frequently, perhaps daily. Some of these 
should be corrected immediately in class by the student him- 
self ; some should be handed in for a grade* 

3, The work and discussions during weeks 1 and 2 must move quickly 
or the student will lose interest and/or feel this class is "too 
easy". The teacher must be alert for lecturing or one-sided 
discussion by himself or a student. 

km The material for this unit is loosely assigned to weeks - the 
actual time needed will depend upon the class. The 12th week 
project may be assigned for out-of-class work (or even for 
extra credit) if this time is needed to complete work on fea- 
tures; otherwise the project can be developed in class with 
the teacher's assistance. 

5. As much as possible, national, local and school events and 
situations should be used for news and feature exercises. 
Students should be urged to- examine good newspapers in their " 
free time, 

6. There is no book report assigned in this unit; if a teacher 
feels it is desirable, it may be included. Perhaps a sup- 
plementary project could be assigned instead. 
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DEADLIIME 

A7a 

CpursB Dsscriptipn Phase 3-^ 

"DeadlinE" will take the student into many nf the non-news writing 
facets nf jnurnalism - cnpyreading, phntngraphy, make-up, the printing 
process itself. The student will step inside the organization, observing 
the business Tianagenr <t of a newspaper. He will be given the chance to 
uork with organization (however minimal) by participating in his high 
school newspaper's activities. Hopefully he will gain an appreciation 
of the responsibilities and opportunities found "behind the scenes" in 
the business and art of journalism. 

Achievement Level 

Students should be reading at or above the tenth grade level. They 
should show particular interest in photography, business, art, journalistic 
or industrial arts. 

Objectives 

1. To gain e i-iorkinn knowledge nf all aspects of the field of 
journalif^m Gxcept the various forms of writing 

?. To aid the Citurient in developinn an appreciation of the size- 
ablG organization?.! effort required in the publication of a 
paper 

3. To encourage interested students to consiriGr the varied field 
of journalism as vocational possibility 

Chief Emphases 

The chief emphasis of the course will be upon learning the basic 
principles and techniques used in the process of publishing a newspaper. 

Material 



Press Time School papers' 

Press Time iilorkbook Assorted magazines 

Scholastic Journalism Workbook Flannel board 
Daily and weekly papers 

Films and filmstrips available through AU Center and the South Bend 
Tribune as well as school library files. 

Course Outline 

jJoRk 1 

I. Introduce students to the news world generally and to the 
composition of newspapers, exanining briefly the types of 
neiiis writing and the special interest sections of a paper. 
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II. Compare Bxamples of the public press regarding their editorial 
emplasis and approaches to news. 

III. Examine school papers to observe their solutions to problems 
of time schedules arid censorship. 

IW. Use Chapters 1-3 of Press Time . 

lile ek 2 

I. Discuss copyreading, its purpose and the symbols used. 

II. Work exercises in text, workbooks; if the printing schedule 
permits, students could work with copy awaiting publication 
in the school paper. 

III. Spend one day proofreading. 

IW. Use Chapter 15, Press Time and p» kke^. 

liJeek 3 

I. Discuss principles of good headline writing. 

II. Examine newspapers to judge the degree of accuracy and the 
effectiveness of the headlines. 

III. Practice counting and writing original headlines. 

IV. Use Chapter 16 of Press Time . 

Lleeks 5 and 6 

I. Discuss the principles of page make-up and typography, ur-^ing 
any filmstrips available. The flannel board would be helpful 
at this time. 

II. Compare styles far the different pages of a paper, and compare 
the relative effectiveness of the styles of different papers. 

III. Students will prepare an original layout from old papers as 
a unit project. 

IW. If the printing schedule permits, students could prepare the 
layout for an edition of the school paper. 

U. Use Chapter 17, Press Time 

lileek 7 

I. Discuss the general orinciples of good photography. Demon- 
strate or ask school or staff phgtographers to demonstrate 
whatever camera equipment can be made available. Tour the 
school dark room facilities. 
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II. Discuss the techniques of cropping, enlarging, and reducing 
in conjunction uith abersvation of the printing shop teacher, 
"in action". 

III. Analyze issues of pictorial magazines, observe local news- 
paper photography, and compare original photographs submit- 
ted by willing students^ 

l\i Use Chapter 18 of Press lime . 

IJeeks a and 9 

I. Introduce the business facet of newspaper publication. 

II. Discuss hints for selling advertisements and principles of 
ad lay-out. 

III. Students will do exercises in the design and lay-out of 
dummy ads. 

lU. With help from the school paper's business manager, students 
will begin a business project, demanding that each student 
sell,. design and lay-out an ad for publication in the school 
paper. 

v. Use Chapter 19 of Press Time . 
[jJeek 10 

Ic Discuss the principles of the two basic printing processes; 
offset and letterpress, and the developments in them. Field 
trips to a local letterpress facility and to the South Bend 
Tribune would provide first hand observation. 

liJeek 11 

I. Each student will present an oral book report (or special 
report) on a specific aspsct of journalism which interests 
him. 

II. A list of suggested readings should have been made available 
to the students in the first weeks of the course. 

[jJeek 12 

Complete the course with a discuss?3n of the subscription and 
circulation procedures of the public press and the school press. 
If time permits, statistics comparing the success and circulation 
of major magazines and papers would provide fit concluding material. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Scholastic Journalism and Press Time offer workbooks of exercises 
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2. Since stuoents of Deadline would probably benefit from immersing 
themselves in all of the news world spheres, the teacher should 
firmly recommend that students listen to the evening news and read 
local newspapers and weekly news magazines, LJeekly quizzes on the 
recent news may provide stimulation when it is lacking. 

3* A full supply of newspapers and magazines should be available in 
the journalism classroom. If every student augmented the supply 
by bringing his designated publication, a wide variety could be 
insured. 

k. The South Bend Tribune and the AV/ Department of the S.B.C.S.C. 
offer strips on printing processes, which are especially helpful 
in the absence of a text book chapter on printing^ Printing 
facilities might supply make-up sheets for the students' projects 
during weeks ^-5-6o 

5. ir the school has its own printing facilities, the printing teacher 
might bb able to assist in the unit on printing. Students could 
work in coordination with the printing classes, or the printing 
classes might make a project of teaching some of the basics to the 
Deadline class* Experience in watching, if not doing, the proced- 
ureis in the school print shop, would still be valuable. 

6. Uhen possible, engage outside speakers in the related fields. 
Photographers, printing and business teachers, advertising de- 
partment personnel from local newspapers and others would pro- 
vide professional insights and colorful details for the students. 

7. If the two phases of journalism sequence are offered simultan- 
eously, the two classes might print, as a final project, an 
issue of their own paper. 

8. Class or school-wide photography contests m\ght be organized in 
the beginning of each course. This activity would stimulate 
interest in photography, create an organizational challenge to 
the class, and provide an outlet at the end of the course for 
the newly-acquired critical talents in judging photography. 
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oupplernentary Reading List 

BenEral Information, History, CommentariBs : 



Adler The Working Press 

Band An Introduction to Jcurnalisn 

Botter IMeus Heporters and What They Do 

Cater The Fourth Branch of Government 

Chalmers The Social and Political Muckrakers 

Faber B-hind the Headlines 

Flaherty Get That Story 

Leaderer A (Mation of Sheep 

McGaffin Anything But The Truth 

Mntt American Journalism 

Myer The Promise of Tomorraiij 

Myers Print in a UJild Land 

Murray The (Mews 

□pdycke Get It Right 

Rbl ^r The Era of Muckrakers 

Rivers The Opinion-Makers 

Sherwood The Journalistic Interview 

Swados Years of Conscience: The Muckrakers 

Talese The Kingdom and the Power 

Ward Writing Editorials 

liJeisberger The American IMewspaperman 

Wolseley Exploring Journalism 

Types of Journalistic Assignments: 

Feldman The Student Journalist and Legal and Ethical Issues 

Garvan The Student J. and Editing 

Stapler The Student J. and Sports Writing 

Ward The Student J, and Creative Writing 

Wright The Student J. and Making Advertising Pay in School Papers 
Careers : 

Freeman Career and Opportunities in Journalism 

Lobs en z Writing as a Career 

Ryan So You Want To Go Into Journalism 

Schabelen Your Future in Journalism 

Biography : 

* Day Will Rogers 

Gait Peter Zenger, Fighter For Freedom 

Hale First Woman Editor 

IMoble Nellie Bly, First Woman Reporter 

Levine Miracle-Man of Printing 

SwanbeTuj Citizen Hearst 
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Fiction: 



Beebe Ever After 

Benaon Dangerous Deadline 

Leuia David Uhite, Crime Reporter 

McDonald Friday's Child 

Richmond Copy Girl 

Photography : 

Deachin Photography In Your Future 

Deachin 33«-mm Photography 

Deachin Say It Uith Vour Camera 

Hoke Firat Book of Photography 

Kapplar Your Future In Photography 

Neblett Photography 

Parka Choice of bleapona 

Pfragner The Eye of History 

lilooley Traveling Uith Your Camera 

Graphica-Print ing : 

Biegleieen Commercial Art 

Fujita Aim For Job In Graphic Design 

Faber Printer's Devil to Publish 

Karc^ Graphic Arts Procedure 

Polk The Practice of Printing 

McMurtrie The Story of Printmaking and Bookkeeping 
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FILM MAKING 



CoursB Deacrlption 



In Film Making the atudenta will learn a nau mathbd of communica- 
tion to go along with thoaa of reading, writing, listening, and speaking. 
They will do thie by making their own movies. 

Before they can make a movie, however, there are many thinga to loarna 
They will learn about the types of moviea to make and what elae can be uaed 
aa subjects beside live actora. They also need to learn to write movie 
acripta, to load and ahoot the camera, and to splice and edit the developed 
film. 

Even knowing all thia doean't guarantee a good film though; they muat 
have some good ideaa and muat know what typea of shots to use to create the 
desirBd effect on the audience. Thia meana learning about panning, dolling, 
diaaolvss, fade-in' a, auper-impoaurea, time-lapae shota. 

In preparation for making their film, they will have other projects 
such as a IGmm collage, a at ill photo story, a acript written in ciaaa. How- 
ever, a great deal will also be done on their own time, after school and on 
week-ends. For instance, they will have to prepare written analyses of TU 
programs and commercials. 

They will make at leaat two, three minute filma which will be discussed 
ir class. Thsy tuill also have two or three teats on film terminology and on 
their knowledge of the equipment. This equipment includes items such as 
cameras, editors, and splicers which are provided for them; however, if they 
have their own equipment it would be of great help. They should be prepared 
to buy a package of splicing tape (56^) and a magic marker (50j5). No experi- 
ence with cameraa is necessary. 

Achievement Leval 

A great deal of interest, imagination, and a willingness to really work 
are the only requirements for this course^ It is designed for the student 
with little or no knowledge of cameras and film making. Students who do have 
experience in this area should not be discouraged but should be prepared for 
a ilowar pace which is necessary to orient beginners to the basics of film 
making. This course is definitely not for the apathetic student or for one 
who is merely seeking an escape from more academic courses to a ^'breeze" 
course as the quality of moat of the work is completely dependent upon the 
initiative uf the individual. 

□b.jectivea 

1. To enable the student to master the technical aspects of creating 
a film 
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2. To stimulate creative and imaginative methoda of comrnunication 
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3« To develop a neu sensitivity to visual language 

To expand the student's media horizons 

5« To develop responsibility in the student by placing him in 
charge of individual and group projects which require self- 
discipline for completion end for success 

Chief Emphases 

The main emphasis in this course is to master the technical aspects 
of film*-making so gs to creatively experiment uiith a variety of film 
techniques and finaXly to produce a film uihich communicates a specific 
idea, message, emotion, etc* 

Materials 

6mm cameras - regular B and Super 8 
Projector - Dual 6 or regular 8 and Super 8 
Editors (V/ieuera) - Dual B or regular B and Super B 

16mm If possible 
Splicers (Glue and Tape) - Dual B or regular 6 and Super B 

16mm (aometimea. all three types can be handled 

by one type of splicer) 
Splicing tape - Super 8, 6mm and 16mm 
Splicing Glue (cold splice) 
Phonograph 
Tape Recorder 
Microphone 
Blank Tape 
Tripod 
Floodlights 

Scrap Film - 16mm and 6mm 

Old magazines 

Scissors 

Scotch Tape 

Masking Tape 

Light Meters 

Magic Markers 

Construction Paper 

Course Outline 

iileeks 1, 2, and 3 

I. Hand out all papers and briefly explain luhat each one deals 
uiith« 

A. List of film terms 

B. Diagrsms of cameras and their operation 
. C» Examples of scripts and T.Uc critics 

Script form 

E. Shooting schedule form 

F. Liet of materials and ''bihere-to-buy-u)hat«-at-itihat-coBt". 
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A« Forms for signing out Equipment should be prepared far 
students to fill out stating their name, equipment being 
used, date it is taken, and code number of equipment* 
B« A book can also be used to racord this same information* 
C« Equipment taken out at the end of the day for overnight 
use must be returned before the start of school the next 
day unless it is a camera* 

2* Making a film often necessitates that students leave the 
school property* Letters of approval from parents should 
be sent home uith the students to be signed and returned as 
soon as possible* A book should be available for students 
to sign in and out of class when the need arises. It should 
be made very clear that students will not be excused from 
other classes for film making and that if they are late re- 
turning to school after filming during film class it is their 
responi2ibility and they tjill not be excused* 

3* In a class of this nature with Qtudsnts working in t^roups and 

individually at different times it is most importayit that disci- 
pline of each student come from within if it is to be maintained* 
The jacher muol be free to give individual attention to both 
individuals and groups and can not be a policeman* 

'f* Some students become over-ambitious with their scripts and find 
it difficult if not impossible to follow through with their 
actual filming* Remind them often of the limitations of time* 
Sometimes they merely need to be shown how to organize their 
time and how to get permission from various people in administra- 
tive positions to film at a store, bank, farm, etc. 

5* Extra credit can be earned through some of the following: 

A. Preparing a bulletin board on some aspect of film making* 
B* Reading current articles on film making and reporting to 
the class* 

C* iJorking with new and experimental techniques and showing 
the class the results*. 

D« V/iewing films on TU or at the theater and discussing techni- 
ques etc* 

6* Other useful teaching methods for class work include: 

V/iewing TV/ shows in class and discussing 
Inviting speakers from local TV/ stations 

Having groups (as opposed to individuals) report on a phase 
of film making 

Inviting students from local colleges and high schools to 
discuss their work in film making (Past students from this 
class who have continued making films are eager to return 
and share their work*) 

Original slides cam be made using acetate sheets or old 
X-rays from hospitals* 

Unexposed 32mm film can be cleared and original film strips 
can be made* 
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Ho Go over terme 

A. Explain parts of camera and loading process* 

Im Point out use of lenses uide angle, telescopic 
2m Show blinding^ stem 

3. Discuss light adjustment and f/stops 

^. Discuss use of vieui finder 

5« Discuss different camera "speeds" 

B. Discuss types of film and usas 

!• Shoui difference betuieen IGmm, regular 6mm and super Bmm* 
2m Discuss difference in color and black and uihite 
3. Point Dul importance of ASA rating 
^. Explain function of "emulsion" 

C. Discuss editing 

lo Discuss iiihen to edit 

2. Explain relation of editing to collage or mon^ ge 

3. Demonstrate use of 8pl5.csrs - tape and glue 

III. Discuss different t\/pe?=? of shots 

A. Dolly 

B. Pam 

C. Uipe 

D. Trucking 

E. Close up 
Medium Shot 

G. Long Shot 

H. Extreme Long Shot (Establishing Shot) 

I. Re-^establishing shot 

3. Extreme Close up (Insert Shot) 

H. Reverse Angle 

L. Suiish pan 

M« Cut Auiay 

N. Loui angle 

□. High Angli? 

P. Fade out - Fade in 

Q« Diesolv/e 

R. Montage 

5. Superimposure 

T. Mack (internal frame) 

U. Tilting 

V. Animation 

bl« Rush 

X« Uork copy 

Y. Emulsion 

Z. Time Lapse 

Discuss basic type of films to be made and ahoiii example of 
films of these typea. Hand out questions on each film to be 
returned uiith ansuiera on Friday. 
A. Original Fiction 

1. Red Balloon 

2o Cloun 

3. Joshua 



^ ^. Any student film 

cjylL B. Adaptation 

Hangman 
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C. Documentary 

1. Child of Darkneas, Child of Light 

2. (Might and Fog 

3. Ha ppy Birthday ^bUbq 

D. Abstract Single Concept Film 
1. Magnolia 

£• Educational Teaching Film 

1. Ulhy Die? 

2. SpleenBctomy (student film) 
F. Animation 

1. Super Bread (Student film) 



\/. Discuss various t^'^wki to be usRd in i fii^m bnd refer to 
rilms -QBn eariiL^.* 

A. Peuple 

B. Animation 

1* Drauiings 

2. People 

3. Objects 

C. Objects 

D. Still pictures 
1. Photographs 

2m Magazine and neuispaper 
3. Paintings 

UI. The class mill prepare an adaptation. 

A. Hand out a poem to be read aloud by a student 

B. Discuss the poem and find the basic meaning or idea 

C. Define any uorda that are unclear, symbolic 

D. Ask s student how thsy uould visualize the opening shot 
if this uere to be made into a movie. Guide the student 
toward specifics with regard to type of shot, angle, 
length of shot, lighting, props, etc. 

E. After any discussion, write the final form of the first 
shot on the board for the class to copy and continue 
with the poem in this manner^ 

VII. Collect questions from students on films already viewed in 
class and continue with adaptation. 

VIII. Finish adaptation and prepare shooting schedule. 
A» Prepare cast 

B. Assign props for students 

C. Have students write script and shooting schedule on the 
proper forms 

IX. Film the class script with different students taking a turn 
shooting the camera. 

tiieeks 5, 6, 7, and 8 

I. Six projects will be completed on a rotating basis* E^ch 
Q project will be cnrnpleted in three days. 

ERIC 
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A. Have the atudenta form groupa of three tcr "^our atudenta. 
Each group uiill be labeled B, C, etc«> 

B. Aaaign the following projecta and explain ^hem to the 
claaa« 

1, Collage or niontage of IGrni or 8mm f'^jji, JQ feet in 
length. (This should have aome nmanlng za it.) 

2r. Clear film project on 16mm ^llm, 2U fg^t In length. 
Cfilm cgn biii- )%pdB clear by sciakiny it clorine 
i^leachir) An animated meaaage or meaningful deaign 
ahould be written on thia with magic marker, pen, 
paint etc. 

3m A atill photo project whereby a story is told through 
a particular arrsngement of atill p:.'^ area, with or 
without a written mesaags* 

k0 An adaptat or 

^ilm Scrit: : 
":.lm ahDt 

C. r^lX projecta are to be done individually and even in the 
caae of the film, each student muat have a apecific respon- 
sibility auch as writer, photographer, editor, etc. 

D. Upon completion of the montage and clefe3r film projects, 
the class will vieu^^ these and then tht tilm will be re- 
turned to the flh^ box for use by other ftu^dents. 

II. Terms and processes will be reviewed for one dayo 

III. An abjective test, will be given. 

Iiieeks 9, 10, and 11 

I« Two projects will be assigned on a rotitting basis, as before. 
Each project is to be comrlsted \n si- diayg. 

A, The first ^llm is to tm sdited n^c to nave a sound track of 
some r^t^^a prepared for it. 

A script for the second film is to Jss prepared and then 
ahot. 

1. Original film 

2^ yariation on the first film 

3. Addition to the first film 

III. Two days will be spent viewing student rllma after editing. 

Ueek 12 

I. The second films will be edited and will have snund tracks 
prepared for them* 

II* If time permita, a Film Featival for the school will be pre- 
pared. 

Suqgejted Approachea and Teaching Aide 
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1« It ia highly adviaable that a specific routine be set up for 
handing out equipment at the atart of each claaa and for the 
collecting of same at end of each claas* 
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JOURNALISM I 

A21 

Course Description Phase 2-^+ 

Many people other than reporters and editors must work to produce 
a ne»jJspapBr and in Journalism I the student will become more aware of 
these duties. He will explore the printing processes and learn the 
actual make-up of the newspaper. Learning to write headlines, how to 
layout and sell advertising and some basic fundamentals of typography 
will help him understand. Some work will be done with photography, 
cropping.^ and writing of outlines for use in newspapers. 

Achj^Bvement Level 

Students should be reading at least at the ninth grade reading 
level with particular interest in photography, art, business or mech- 
anical at^ilities* 

Objectives 

le To give the student a basic knowledge of all the aspects cf 
Journalism besides writing 

2. To develop a sense of responsibility in the ectual organiza- 
tion and fi^^al printing of a newspaper 

.3. To encourage and inform students to consider these fields as 
vocational possibilities 

Chief Emphases 

T+ie chief emphasis will be upon learning the fundamentals of 
varied fields of journalism. Newspapers and magazines will be used. 

Materials 

Press Time . Adams Stratton 
Daily, and weekly papers 
Magazines 

Courae Outline 

bleek 1 

General orientation of students to newspapers* tiJhat types 
do they read, what pages etc.? Look at weekly, daily and 
school papers discuss problems and time schedules of each. 
Some copyreading will be introduced* Use Chapters 2 and 3 
of Prese Time * 
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IliBBk 2 

More on copyreading, learning the eymbols, doing copyreadln^ 
exercises. Here Bhoui examples of original copy then as it 
appears in print* Discuss purposes and requirements of e 
copyreadsr and uhere ue find these people uorking. Neujspaper 
style sheets uiill be explained and utilized. Chapter 15 of 
Press Time and pa UkB» 

tileak 3 

Proofreeding. Compare ideas af proofreader and copyreader 
and purposes for corrections. Give proofreading exercises 
for student to work. Chapter 15 of Press Time , p^ 276. 

Ijieek k 

Headlines. Practice counting and uiriting headlines. Look 
at examples of good headlines. Examine neuspapers and de- 
termine uhich headlines do not follou the headline rules« 
Chapter 16 of Press Time . 

liJeeks 5 and 6 

Page make-up and typography tuill be Btudied. Readability, 
balance, contrast and variety of pages mill be analyzed. 
Students iL«ill s&e and utilize the flannel board on make-up 
and mill each construct various pages. Make up for first 
page, editorial, sports and inside pages mill be given par- 
ticular attention. Chapter 17 of Preaa Time . 

lileek 7 

Photography. Select and discuss subjects for school photo- 
graphy. Have a local photographer and head yearbook and 
head school paper photographers demonstrate camera equipment 
and school dark room facilities. Take class to darkroom if 
yearbook sponsor approves. Discuss and practice cropping, 
enlarging and reducing photographs to fit pages. Have stu- 
dents bring in persDnal photos of students, classroom situa- 
tions or school activities far analyzation. Pictorial maga- 
zines such as Life and Look hiill be good examples for excel- 
lent photography subjects and ideas. Chapter 13 of Press 
Time . 

Uleeks a and 9 

Advertising. The principles of ad layout mill be demonstrated. 
Students mill bs required to drau up several complete dummies 
and finished layouts of advertising. Copymriting, headlining 
and typography of ads uiill be learned. Ad contracts, and sched- 
uling responsibilities mill be determined. Chapter 19 of Press 
Time. 
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Printing praceasBS* Offset and letterprBss advantages and 
disadvantages nf these pracBSses will be studied. Included 
in this ueek should be a field trip to a local printing 
facility. 



liJeek 11 



Book report or special report on some aspect of journalism 
in which the student is intereetad in will be reported on. 

Ueek 12 

Business management* The subscription and circulation of 
newspapers and ideas will be studied. Press Time , pp. 399- 



SuQtrested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

!• The more examples of newspapers that th« teacher can use, the 
more interesting and intelligible these processes will be to 
the student. 

2. Refer to all recommended resource books for ideas to make 
over-head transparencies of and good supplementary material 
to illustrate these ideas in each week. 

3. Reproduce materials j3uch as copyreading exercises and materials 
in ScholaQtic Journalism. 

If at all possible use outside speakers in the related fields 
such as those suggested in week 7 of course of study. Also 
advertising people such as those in ad agencies for weeks B 
and 9. 



Supplementary Readlno 

The Student Journalist and Leoal and Ethical Isb^jbs 
Aim for a Job in Graphic PBsion Art 
The Student JDurnallst and Editing 

The Student Journalist and Making Advertising Pav for the School 

Publication * 

The News 

References 



Modern Journalism « Miller 
Journalism , Hartman 
Student Journalist . Arnold-Krieghbaum 
High School Journalism . MacMillan 
Scholastic Journalism , English & Hach 
r^J^^ Press Time Uorkbook , Adams and Stratton 
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PRINT MEDIA AND PRDPABANDA 

A25 

n • ^- Pf^ase 3-5 

Course Description 

This course will exploiii the dynamics behind the expressions "the 
poyer of the press" and "the pen is mightier than the sword". Behind 
the printed ;>>ord of the scho?j?, and public presses are journalists who 
are in a position to affect public opinion. Hou do these writers deter- 
mine what is news? Uhere do they go for news? How do they write it? 
What criteria can the reader use as a means of interpreting and evaluat- 
ing the written word as it appears in the prase? How is propaganda used 
to form or influence public opinion? The search for the answers to these 
questions will lead the student into experiences in reading and writing 
objectively. 

Twice during the 12 weeks, copy will be prepared and collected for 
publication in an offset paper. A class projsct will be to determine a 
method of sales and distribution. 

Achievement Level 

Students should be reading on a tenth grade level and be interested 
in learning to read and write objectively. 

Objectives 

!• To provide guidelines by which the student may strengthen his 

ability to distinguish between fact and propaganda and to recog- 
nize distortion, such as slanting of the news and sensationalism 

2. To prepare the student to become a discriminating reader 

3. To develop the student ability to express facts in clear, 
concise and accurate expression 

To reinforce the skills inherent in good composition 

Materials 

Journalism : Hartman 

Press Time ; Adams and Stratton 

hJritinq Editorials : Ward 

Lanquaqe in Uniform: Bobbs Merrill 

Supply of school, local, and national newspapers 

Course Outline 

liJeeks 1 and 2 
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iim Discuss: Uhat ia news? This should include the diffBrences 
bBttjeen news and literary writing, fact and opinion, sensa- 
tionalism, propaganda, the purpose and content of a newspaper, 
what makes news. 

a. Use Journalism Chapter k and 18, Press Time , p. 9-lD, the 
South Bend Tribune, radio and TV/ newscasts, etc. 

b. Have students follow a news item for several days through 
two or mors media and report on the various ways it has 
been handled and why. 

II. Discuss what makes school ne^ws. Use back issues of school 
newspapers for discussion of what is really news and what 
is not. 

III. Discuss the mass media, using Chapter IB in Journalism as rs 
guide. 

IW. Read, and discuss Chapter p. 82 in Journalism , the interview. 

Ueeks 3, 4, and 5 

I. Work on the news story using Chapter 6 in Journalism as a 
guide. This should include the arrangement of a news story, 
the steps involved In writing a news story, the style of 
news writing (emphasis on who, what, and when with attention 
to where, why, and how), 

II, Explain ^t-page paper to be publisshed twice during the 12 
weeks. Teacher guidance in this initial issue will be ex- 
tensive* 

III. Use practice news stories for extensive work on the news 
lead. Chapter 5 in Journalism will furnish the models. 

IV/. Practice headline writing. Use Tribune and school papers 
for measurement. (Since this course is not specifically 
planned to develop newspaper staff workers, only cursory 
attention will be paid to type faces, pica measurements, 
etc.) 

Ueek S 



I. Preparation of copy (for offset printing) for a 4-page paper. 
Include photographs. 

Uecks 7 and 8 



I. Work on feature and human interest stories and sports coverage. 
Use Chapter 12 and 13 in Journalism . 
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iJeeks 9, 10, and 11 

I. Use [Jritinq Editorials for the balance cf the 12 WEEks. Dur- 
ing this thrsE-iiJEEk segmEnt thE wholE book will be rEad and 
discussEd. Discussions will covEr editorial content, style, 
suitability, and responsibility. Practice editorials will be 
written. The need or lack of need for the underground news- 
paper will be touched upon but not emphasized. 

Ueek 12 

I. Students will plan cooperatively the content for the entire 
issue of a ^-page newspaper, determining deadlines and writ- 
ing content. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Students should keep notes and assignments in notebooks with 
corrections filed for reference. 

2. Daily writing exercises are recommended through u»eek 5 (on news 
stories, leads, etc.). 

3. Lecturing by the teacher is to be avoided. This course must be 
a "do" course for students or it will seem too simple to cat.ch 
his attention. 

4. The material for this unit is loosely assigned to weeks - the 
actual time needed will depend on the class. 

5. As much as possible school events and situations should be used 
for news and editorial exercises. (/Relevant local, state, or 
national events will, of course, by included.) 

6. Publication of a it-page paper twice during the course will be 
considered the midterm and final projects. 
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READINGS I(\l THE MASS MEDIA 
(By-line) 



A21 

Phase 3-5 



This course emphasizes journalistic uiriting as a composition form 
and selected readings from mass me''\\n as the most rf:ievant literature 
of our time. Its purpose is to mnkt: students awiiire of the awesome re- 
sponsibility of today's journalist to be well informed, critical, and 
creative enough to fill his role of public educator and public conscience, 
and to give students practice in the kind of writing demanded by the U.S. 
reading public — interesting, accurate, in-depth reporting of facts, events, 
and ideas. First four weeks emphasize reading and discussion*, last eight 
weeks , writing. 

Materials 



Uoice Magazine weekly 

Autobiography of Lincoln, Steffens, l/ol. I 
Readings in the Mass Media: Journalism 
An Eye for People by Hart Day Leavitt 
□n Ulritinq by Writers 
Woice magazine 

liJho. Am I? Essays on the Alienated 

IMew Yorker , Time , (Mewsweek , Saturday Review , IM.Y. Times Magazine 
Edge of Awareness (Essays) 

Course Outline 



jjJeeks 1 and 2 



The Role of the Journalist in an age of instant communication: 
Freedom AIMD Responsibility . 

I. Begin with reading and discussing Wes Gallagher's essay 
from Uho Am I? "The (Mewsman: Society's Lonesome End". 

II. Explain the historical background for: 

A. Dur freedom of the press today and 

B. Our theory of Social Responsibility (Schramm, et, al, 
Four Theories of the Press ) 

Assign from Readings in Mass Media : Milton's Areopagitica , 
Jefferson's "A Free Press in a Democracy", Andrew Hamilton's 
"Defense of J.P. Zenger", TebbeX's "Global Freedom of the 
Press: A Slow Strangulation". 

III. Discuss censorship, editorial judgment, ethics, objectivity, 
criticisms of the press, power of the press, "media" as 
scapegoat, also the "new journalism" 
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■ Read axcsrpts' f ram Daniel P. Moynihan's "The PrEsidancy 
and the Press'' in CpmrnentarV ; February 1971. Discuss. 
Also from the Bulletin of the ASIME Navember-December '70, 
Harry Ashmore's "A Ggse fcr Professionalism" and from the 
Columbia Journalism Review Tom uJicker's "The Greening of 
the Press" (May/June '71) 

lU. Cite Bxampj.e3 of the power of the press as time permits. 

Several interesting accounts in Mott's Hist, of Journalism, 
also Tebbel. 

\y. Summary theme due on one of the readings, 

liJeek 3 

Lectures on the development of various media forms in America. 
Class take notes. 

I. History of newspapers. 

II. Development of magazines. 

III. Film as Communication medium. 

lU. Broadcasting (Read in Edge of Awareness "Tl' Shows are not 
supposed to be good"* 

Assign at beginning of week Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens 
for outside reading. 

liJeek k 

I. Finish history of the media background material, and test 
students. 

II. Read Introduction to An Eye for People ^ 

III. Use Life film "The Tall Man" either here or at end of 
Week 11. 

lU. Go into "Audience and EffBct"Unit in Readings in the Mass 

Media , Emphasis on interesting, accurate writing — thorough, 
concise, clear, and original! 

U. bJrite characterization theme on Lincoln Steffens (qualities 
of a journalist). 

liJeeks 5 and G 

Newswriting as a form of composition. Readings every day from 
"Audience and Effect" Unit of Readinfls* 
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^ I. Writing practice in class. 

!!• Bring in Bxamples of neus stories from Tribune , etc. 
IjJsEks 7 and 8 

REportar's job involves more than writing. Writing is only 
final stage. 

I. Study interviewing, researching, finding and quoting 
sources (Revieu Uicker). 

11. Discuss Steffens' methods. Use examples from Time and 
other sources, shouing houi much digging is ngrasssry to 
get story. 

II. Practice speech coverage, composite storieso 
Uieek 9 

Feature writing, including sports features 

I. Read An Eye for People . Find examples of good descrip- 
tions of people. 

II. Read Gay Talese excerpt from The Kingdom and the Pouer 
in Readings . Use as basis for theme on Point of Uieu 
as described in Uritinq Themes About Literature . 

IjJeek 10 

Editorials and Opinion polls. 
I. Revieu press leadership responsibility. 
II. Write editorials and polls^ 
Ueek 11 

Typography and Layout of newspapers and magazines. 

I. Cover headlines, graphic effects, outlines, photography 
as time perm^.ts. 

IjJeek 12 

Production techniques as time permits© 
Revieu. 
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ResDurcB Materials 

Adams and Stratton, Press Time 

Alsop, Joseph and Stewart, The Reporter's Trade (Reynal, l\I.Y,195a) 
Arnold, Edmund C. , Functional IMeuispaper Design (Harper & Row 1969) 

Ink on Paper (Harper & Row 1963) 
Barnouw, Erik, Mass Communication : Television , Radio , Film, and 

Press (Holt, IM.Y. 1956) ^ 
Berger, Meyer, Meyer Berqer's IMew York (Random House, I960) 
Birmingham, Frederic A, (Ed«) The bJriter's Craft (Hawthorn 1966) 
Brucker, Herbert, Journalist: Eyewitness to History (MacMillan, IM.Y. 

1962) 

Canham, Erwin , Commitment to Fregdum: Ths Story of the Christian 

Scienca Monitor (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1958) 
Cater, Douglass, The Fourth Branch of Government (Houghton Mifflin, 

Boston, 1959) 
Catledge, Turner, My Life and the Times 
Charnley, Mitchell 0. Reporting (Holt ."^IM^ Y, 1966) 
Cooper, Kent, Kent Cooper and the Associated Press (Random House, 

IM.Y. 1959) 

Deer, Irving and Harriet A,, The Popular Arts, A Critical. Reader 

Scribner's IM.Y. 1967) 
Emery, Edwin, Ault and Agee, Introduction to Mass Communications 

(Dudd, Mead & Co.) 
English, Earl and Clarence Hach, Scholastic Journalism 
Feldman, The Student Journalist and Legal and Ethical Responsibility 

(Richards Rosen, IM.yTJ 
Freidrich, Dtto, Decline and Fall: Story of the Saturday Evenine Post 
Hayakawa, S«I., Language in Action 

Hoopes, IMed Ec (Ed.) Edge of Awareness : 25 Contemporary Essays (Dell 
paperback) 

bJho Am 17 Essays on the Alienated (Dell paperback) 
Kirschner, Allen and Linda, Readings in the Mass Media (3 Wols. — Film, 

Journalism, and Radio and Television — Odyssey Press PB 1971) 
Kobler, John, Luce, His Time, Life, and Fortune (Doubleday, IM.Y. 1968) 
Krock, Arthur, Memoirs: Sixty Years on the Firing Line (Funk & bJagnalls, 

IM.Y. 1968) 

Larrabee, Eric, The Self-Conscious Society (Gardesn City, 196D) 
Leibling, A.J. The Press (Ballantine PB, 196^) 

Mailer, IMorman, Armies'o'f the IMight (IMew Amer. Library, IM.Y. 1968) . 

Miami and the Siege of Chicago (IMew Amer. Library , IM.Y. 1968) 
McLuhan, Marshall, The Medium is the Message 

Understanding Media 
Moyes, IMorman B. and David Manning bJhite, Journalism in the Mass Media 
(Ginn, 1970) 

Mott, Frank L. American Journalism (MacMillan, IM.Y. 1962) 
Peck, Richard, Leap Into Reality : 3D Contemporary Essays (Dell, 1971) 
Peterson', Theodore, Magazines in the 2Dth Century (Houghton Mifflin, 
1968) 

Rivers, bJilliam L. , The Adversaries (1970) 

The C --^ ""io nmakers (Beacon Press , Boston ,1965 (PB) 
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SiEbert, Fred, PetErsan and Schramm, Four Theories of the Press 

(U. of 111., Urbana, 1963) ' ' 

Strunk and Uhite, Elements of Style 

Swanberg, U.A., Citizen Hearst (Scribner^s l\l,Y. 1961) 

Pulitzer (Scribner's, IM.Y, 1967) 
Talese, Gay, [\letij York Times: The Kingdom and the Pauer (UoT^ld Pub. 

Co., Cleveland, 1969) ' 
Tebbel, John, The American Magazine, A Compact Hist ory/ (Hawthorn 

Books, IM.Y. 1969) ^ " 

The Compact History of the American Neusoaper (Hawthorn 
Books, 1963) " 
Van Laan, Thomas U. and Robert B. Lyons (Ed.) Language and the 

IMeusstand (Scribner, l\l,Y,) 
Uard, Uilliam G, , The Student Journalist and Common Story As signments 

(Richards Rosen 1971) 

Uood, James Playsted, Magazines in the United States (Ronald, l\I.Y.1956) 
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BASIC READING II 

. ''hasB 1-3 

Courae OeBcrlptlon 

Basic Reading Skills Is an Indlvlduallzad program to help the 
student read with less difficulty. ••Vocabulary , comprehension, study 
and listening akils ulll be studied aa an aid to reading improvement. 

Achievement Level 

The student should have a desire to improve his reading ability 
and should be reading belou the tenth grade levels Other factors to 
be considered are tjst scores, paet performance, and teacher observa- 
tion. Because of the individualization of the program, class eize 
should be held at an abeolute maximum of 18. 

□b.iectives 

1. To develop individual success for each student at his level 

2m To develop comprehension 

3o To develop uord attack skills 

^. To increase sight and auditory vocabulary 

5. To develop a positive approach to study habits and skills 

6. To encourage reeding for pleasure 
Chief Emphasis 

A reading test ylll be given initially so that individual instruc- 
tion uith graded materials can be stressed. Special emphasis uiill be 
placed on the remediation of specific reading dif f iculties* 

Materials 

Tactics II 

EDL Controlled Reader, filmstrips and manuals 
EDL Listen and Read Tapes GL 
The iiJav It Is 
Better Reading 

Scope ; Spotlight ; Countdobin ; Sprint 
Bates Survey 
EDL Study Skills 

Courae Outline 

Ueek I 



EKLC 



I. Introduce course; explain log; explain reading t^st; go to 
library to select books. 
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II. Diagnostic teat, Gataa Survey 
III. Handout shaat "When You Study, Do You", orally; Introduce SQ3R. 
IV. Introduce EDL Study Skilla Orientation Kit, 
Check loga; begin individual conferences. 

Ueek 2 

I - III. Continue to assign individual ujork. 
I\y. Tape 1 

U. Log Check; free reading 
bJeeks 3, 5, 6. 7. 8, 9. 10. and 11 

I. Record listening skill from "The Uay It Is". 
II. Individual uiork. 
III. EDL Study Skills . 
IV. Tape. 

Log check. 

IJeek 12 

I. Finish individual ujork. 
II. Post test, Gates Survey . 
Ill - Individual progress conferences and final log check. 
SuQnested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Every Friday is free reading day and log check. 

2. Use Tactics II cards orally. 

3. Use any supplementary handout sheets. 

km Break the routine uith word games; (i.e.) ghost, match game, 
passuord; various spelling besa; bingo, baseball, and cross- 
uord puzzles. 

5. Do most uiork orally. 

6. Establish a routine to insure efficiency. 

7. Aluays be auare of the poor reader uho cannot and mill not 
read aloud in class. He must not be forced to read I 
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B. Have a classxoam helper from study hall* 

9. Use all extra material on an individual basis; The Ulav It Is . 
Better Reading . EDL Controlled Reader material; Spotlight , etc. 

10. All extra tin\B in class is to be spent on individualized uork. 

11. Use file folders for each student's uiork. 

12. Use analogies for BRII at any point. Oo at least B in the 12 
iiieeks. 

13. Grading is on an individualized basis. Each student uill be 
graded according to his performance in class and on his home- 
biork log. 

14. Use Sprint and Countdoun as class uorko 
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WHEN YOU STUDY, DO YOU 

Not Some- Uery 

Very Often times Often 

!• lilork at the same time every day? Fl Fl 

Setting a "study hour" each day — and ^ ^ ' 
keeping it— is important. 

Zm Work in the same place every day? Q r] rn 

Have a place where you go just to study. 

3. Have a table ^nd chair to work on? Q D D 

You need space to lay out your books 
and papers in an orderly manner* You 
need a good, solid surface on which 
to work so your handwriting will be 
good and clear. 

Have a good light where you work? □ □ □ 

If you do not work by daylight, be 
sure to have a good light. Make 
sure it shines on your bodk and 
paper but not in your eyes. 

5. liiork completely away from the TU □ D □ 
or radio? 

You can't watch TU and study*-- unless you 
have two heads. Nor can you listen to 
the TU or radio playing in the next 
room and study at thi^ same time. Give 
both TU and your studies your full at- 
tention — at different times. 

6. Give yourself a break? D D D 
After you've worked — really worked — for 

about 30 minutes, get up and move around 
for 2 or 3 minutes. Then you can go back 
to work with a fresh start. 



7. Use SQ3R every day? n n n 

Look over all the work you have to do for LJ LJ LJ 

tomorrow AND for your longer range projects 
8QCh as notebooks, compositions, and the 
like. Then settle down to the hardest 
assignment first. 



SURVEY the assignment. Find where it starts and stops. Then page slouly 
through it to get a general idea of what it's all about« As you page 
through the aeaignment, ask 

QUESTIONS about the pictures and the (leadings. If you will spend 2 or 3 
good minutes doing this, you'll be much better able to 

READ your assignment. Start back at the beginning. Read all the way through 
it. Read the harder parts more slowly. If your teacher has asked you to 
^'•imember a part especially well, use your last two steps — REUIEU and RECITE. 
ERIO"'* forget to use SKIMMING when you're looking for special information. 
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Analogy: Basic Rsading II 

liJrItB three parte on the board or overhead and have the student euggeet 
the fourth part. More than one ansuer is acceptable in many cases, 

1« smiling : laughing : f roujning : crying 

2* humming: singing: tjhispering stalking or shouting or yelling 

3* cheerfulness: grinning: sadness: frouning 

4« happiness : laughing : sadness : crying 

5» purring :meoijing : grouling : barking 

6« tinker:metal: rustle:paper 

7« lullaby : baby: (any song type) : teenager 

8« bassinet : baby : crib: child 

9* couch: sofa: davenport: 

IQ. ladder : stairs: escalator : elevator 

11« sLjing:cradle: rock:chair 

12* bed:sleeping: couch:sitting 

13« eyelid: eye: shutter : camera 

l<f« bedspread: bed: frosting: cake 

15. glove: hand: sock: foot 

!&• north: south: east:ti]est 

17. right: left: high: low 

18* uave: ocean: ripple: puddle 

19« shell: turtle: skin:man 

2Q. drink: fish: eat:pig or bird 

21* fry: chicken: roast: turkey 

22* letters :iiJ0rds: : 

234» jokes : laughter : : 

2k. brother : sister: father :mother 

25. father: son: mother : daughter 

26. uncle: aunt: father :mtither 
27* sunset : evening: sunrise :daitin 
26* midnight : noon: night: day 

23. reindeer : Bhristmas : rabbit : Easter 

3a. sly: fox: meek: lamb 

31. ankle: foot: Ljrist:hand 

32« toes: feet: fingers: hand 

33. knees :legs: elboitis:arms 

EKLC 
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3^. orange: grapefruit: l£5mon:llme 

35. plum:peach: pear :pineapple 

36. loops: belt: hole^: buttons or hooks: eyes 

37. duiarf : giant : small : large 
3Q. colt :colf : horsB:coui 

39. kitten :puppy : cat : dog 

UQm Saturday : Monday : Uednesday :Friday 

Ul. January : June: uiinter: summer 

U2» May : October: Spring :Fall 

^3 • dozen : tuielv. ; decade : ten 

• men : uomen : man : ujoman 

^5. many : f eui : more : less 

vBsterday ' today : past : present 

klm today :tomorroui: present : future 

^a. yesterday : tomorroui : past : future 

^9. auto: automobile: bike: bicycle 

5Q. uiinter: summer: fall:spring 

51. uiinter : cold : summer : hot 

52. April :shouiers: May:flouiers 

53. black : uihi te : Negro : Caucasian 
5U. yelloui : red : Oriental : Indian 

55. brouin : tan : black : grey 

56. rodeo :couiboy: stage: actor or fair: farmer 

57. ski : slope : skate: riVik 

58. football : field : basketball : court 
53. Lirestling :mat : suiimming : pool 

6Q. baseball : diamond : football : field 



ERIC 
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de'jeldpmen;al reading 

A15 

r. . 0.. Phase 3-5 ' 

Ca'jrse De script ion 

DEV/BlapmGntal RGnding is far the above average student liha luishcG 
to improvE reading, study, and vocabulary skills particularly needed for 
success at the college level. The focal points in this course uill be 
efficiency in reading and the development of analytical reading skills* 
The student will learn to adapt his reading rate to the purpose in read- 
ing and to the difficulty or ease of the material. 

Achievement Level 

The student should be reading above the twelfth grade level. Stu- 
dents below this level should consider Reading Techniques. 

□b.iectives 

1. To broaden the student's reading vocabulary 

2. To develop critical and comparative comprehension ability 

3. To develop various reading speeds such as purposeful rate, 
skimming and scanning 

To develop independence in learning situations 

5. To reinforce outlining, notetaking, and other organizational 
methods for use at the college level 

Chief Emphases 

This course is designed so that the student will enhance his ability 
to function competently at the college level with reference to the read- 
ing and study demands experienced in thst community. 

Materials 

Brown: Efficient Reading 

Sack and Yourman: IDD Passages to Develop Reading Comprehension 
Sack and Yourman: How to Develop a College Level V/ocabulary 
Atlantic Monthly Educational Edition 
Reader's Digest Educational Edition 
Greene: Uord Clues 

Hardwick: liJords are Important , fourth and fifth books 

liJord Games , Bk. 3 

Reading Accelerators 

Controlled Reader and film strips KL 
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Course Outline 
liinek 1 



!• Give an explanation of the course 

A. Notebook for log and vocabulary 

Tlud vocabulary lessons a ueek uith tests on Tuesdav 
snd Friday 

C. One-half hour reading per night 

D. Ex^ redit; uords from Uord Clues or ijJnrds are 
ImpL..L u jnt , sentences and/or definitions 

II. Administer Reader's Digest l/ocabulary Test E 

III. Administer timed reading test from Efficient Reading , 
Exercise 25, 21; take test; organize file folders and 
charts, 3x5 cards; shou fixation points. Do exercise 
p. ISk and exercise p. 2Q2 after reading exercises, 

l\J. Do passages 1, 2, 21, 22, 100 Passages to Develop Reading 
Comprehension . Read timed reading 1, Efficient Reading ; 
do exercise on the back of the test page; begin analogies. 

Take vocabulary test 1. Read and time exercise 2, Efficient 
Reading . Read-in books; illustratfe] the use of the accelerator. 

LJeek 2 

I. Read exercise 3, Efficient Reading . Do passages 26, 29, 
31, 32, Passages to Develop Read:-ng Compreh ension. 

Explain techniques on hoiu to read faster. ^ 

II. Read exercise 4, Efficient Reading , (optional use of accele- 
rator). Give vocabulary test 2. Work uith analogies. 

III. Read timed exercise 5, Efficient Reading . Do passages 33, 
3k, ifl, k2, IDD Passages to Develop Reading Comprehension ^ 
Work uith anglogies. 

IVy. Introduce Atlantic Monthly Educational Edition . Read timed ' 
reading S, Efficient Reading . 



IJriek 3 



Read timed reading 7, Efficient Reading . Give vocabulary 
test 3. Read in books. 



ERIC 



I. Read timed reading 8, Efficient Rgadinq . Discuss logical 
Q thinking and pass out handouts. 
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II. 

III. 
1\J. 

V/. 

liJSBk k 

I. 

II. 
III. 
lU. 

LJesk 5 
I. 

II. 

III. 

1\J. 

\1. 

tiiesk 6 
I. 



Read tiiTiGd reading 9c Gi\/B vocabulary test 'aJnrk 
Ljith analogiEG . 

Rpad timed reading ID. Revieu logical thinking. 

Read timed reading 11. Discuss prcpcganda techniques. 
Assign to gather examples of propaganda. 

Givs vocabulary test 5. Read timed reading 12. Rtnad 
in books. 



Rsad timed reading 13. Do passage 63, IDD Passages to 
Develop Reading ComprehensiDn . Work with analogies. 

Read timed reading 1^. Give vocabulary test 6. Go over 
assignment of lueek 3, day 

Read timed reading 15. Do passage 6^+, IDD Passages to 
Develop Reading Comprehension . LJork with analogies. 

Read tinrDd reading 16. " Discuss the treatment of contro- 
versial topics. Read examples . 

Read timed reading, fourth uieek check, exercises 38 and 
Give vocabulary test 7. 



Read timed reading 17. Do passage S6, IDD Passaijes to 
Develop Reading Comprehension , 

Read timed reading IB. Give vocabulary te5:t R. Discuss 
kn...dng tht central idea and outlining. 

Read timed reading 13. Do passage 67, IDD Passages to 
Develop Reading Camprehensian > Practice finding the 
central idea and cutlining. 

Read timed reading 20, Do passage 68, 100 Passages 'to 
Develop Reading Comprehension ^ Review central idea and 
outlining^. Begin allusions. 

Read timed reading 2Z. Give vocabulary test 9. Read 
in beaks. 



Read timed reading 23. Do passage 69, lOD Passages to 
Develop Reading Camprehensian . Hand out examples of 
allusions. 
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II- Read timecj reading 2k. Giue vocabulary test ID. Revieiij 
central idea. Practice precis writing,, 

III. Read timed reading 25. Do passage 70, IDD Passages to 
Develop fleading Comprehension . Pevieuj precis uriting."" 

IW. Rt^ad time- reading G2. Discuss reading for objective 
analysis and personal interpretation. 

W. Check notebook; give vocabulary test 11. Read. 

liJeek 7 

I. Read timed readin;^ 27. Do passage 72, laO Passages to 
Develop Readinr i. -comprehension . Uork uith analogies:?, 

II. Read timed reading 2G. Civs vocabulary test 12. Practice 
finding the central idea. 

III. Read timed reading 29. Do passage 73, IDD Passaqe r; rj 
Develop Reading Comprehension . 

IV/. Read timed reading 3D. Study luord families and history. 

V/. Read timed reading 31. Give vocabulary test 13. Read* 

liJeek a 

I. Read timed reading 32. Do passage 38, IDD Passages to 
Develop Reading Comprehensio n. Compare and contrast 
meanings and usages of Luords.- 

II. Read timed reading 33. Give vocabulary test 14. Continue 
study of meanings and usages of words. 

III. Read timed reading 3k. Do passage 92, IDO Passages to 
D evelop Reading Cgmprehensian . Ldar's uith analogies. 

IV. Read timea reading 35. Discuss and give examples of 
multiple meanings of uords. 

\J. Giv/e timed reading exercise to check a three-fourths mark, 
exercises 51 and 5G. Give vocabulary test 15. 

LJeek 9 

I. Read timed reading 36. Do passage 93, 100 Passages to 

Develop Reading Comprehension ^ Discuss and give examples 
of Ljords in context. 



II. 



Read timed reading 36. Give vocabulary test IS. Study 
further uords in context* 
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III* Head timEc! reading 39^ Do passage 9k, !□□ Passagss to 
D.iv/elap Rgndinq Conprehensipn ^ 

I^J. Rend timsd reading kD^ Discuss and give example of 
figurative speech and idiams. 

Mm Read tined reading ^1. Give vacabul.ary test 17« Read. 

Ucsk ID 

I. Read timed reading Work uith analogies, figurative 

speech and idiams. 

II. Read timed reading ^3. Give vocabulary test 18, Begin 
synonyms and antonyms. 

III. Read timed reading kk* Continue synonyms and antonyms. 

l\lm Read timed reading ^S. Do passage 95, IDD Passages to 
DGvelop Reading Comprehension . 

Read timed reading ^7. Give vocabulary test i9. Read. 

[jJeek 11 

Ip Read timed reading ^a. Do further study of uords in 
context* 

II. Read timed reading ^9. Givs vocabulary test 2D. Review 

central idea and precis writing and outlining. 

III. Read timed reading 5D. Do passage 98, IDD Passages to 
Develop Reading Comprehension . 

VJ. Read timed reading 53. Discuss and give GXaniples of read- 
ing satire and humor. 

Mm Read timed reading 5^. Give vocabulary test 21, Begin 
discussion on critical reading. 

Ueek 12 

I. Read timed reading 5:;. Do passage IDD, IDD Passages to 
Develop Reading Com ahension ^ Study further critical 
reading, understands g and interpreting fiction and non- 
1 xction. 

II. Read timed reading L'7. Give vocabulary test 22m Discuss 
further evaluating as one reads. 

III. Give past Reader's Digest Vocabulary tesb F. 
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IMm Give post timed test 52 and 64. 

Giv2 final vocabulary test from vocabulary book^ Chsck 
notebook, 

Suggested Approaches anL ' .ching Aids 

!• Selections 38, 59, 60, SI, 63; 65, S6, 6?, 6B from Efficient 

Reading nnay be substituted for any of the timed readings except 
?1, 75: 38, L,5, 51, 5?., 56, 62, and 64. 

juppleTTiDnt with handout sheets and word gamBs<, 

3. The ^uadiug Accelerator can be used with any time reading 
Gr2lectian except the ones that the pacing aids on pages 

c!99 through 3D2 are uns-ia 

4c Use the Controlled Readar on an indi viduslized basis. 

5. All extrcj time In clasG should be used for reading in extra 
books. 

G. Use At 1 an tic Month l.y. and Reader'^; Digest present ijjnrd study, 
allusions, figurative speech, outlining, interprstati ? :,nd 
critic&l reading, controversial reading. Ktc. 
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DEUELOPMENTAL READING 

A15 

Course PBscrlptlon ^^^^^ 

Oev&lopmental Reading is a course designed for the superior student 
biho desires to improve l^ossii reading skills, study skills, and listening 
skills particularly needed for success at the college level. The focal 
points in this course ulll be efficiency in reading, the development of 
analytical reading skills and vocabulary as used on the college entrance 
exams. 

Achievement Level 

The student should have a desire to advance signif icently his abili- 
ties as uiell as his reading efficiency^ He should be reading abQve the 
tuielfth grade level. Students belou this level should consider Individu- 
alized Reading or Basic Reading II. 

Ob/ ' actives 

1* To broaden the student's reading vocabulary 

2. "^n develop critical and comparative comprehension ability 

3« To develop various reading spseds such as purposeful rate, 
skimming and scanning 

km To develop independence in learning situations 

5. To rsinforcB outlining, note taking, and other organizational 
mvi}t/r;icda for use at the college level. 

Chief Emphassa 

The course is designed so that the student uiill enhante his ability 
to function competently at chm college level uiith reference to the read- 
ing and study demands experienced in that community. 

Ma tarials 

Brown: Efficient Readlnij 

Diederick and Carltdn: Uocabularv for College D 
SRA Reading Accelerators 
Reader's Digest Wncabulary Test E and F 
Wright: Reading for Comprehension 

Course Outline 



Ueek 1 
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!• Explain cauras in terms of Course Description, Objectives, 
personal growth and gosls; go to the library to select a 
book for outsids reading ( see SuQnsstsd Approaches use 
handout "Reading". 

II. Go to the library to read critiques anc* book reviews from 
magazines: Atlantic , Harpers , Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture , Life , etc. 

III. Administer Reader's Digest Vocabulary Test E ; read in books. 

IV. Administer pre-timed reading test from Efficient Reading , 
exercises 25 and 21, take quizzes for comprehension check; 
organize a file folder for each student. 

U. Arjminister pretest from Vocabulary for College D ; collect 
first critiques, 200 pages read; read in books. 

bJeek 2 

I. Use handout, "Book Review Information", emphasize points 
to improve the students' critiquas; read the rest of the 
hour in library books. 

II. Explain about eye fixation points as suggestiid on pages 
19^ and 198 in Efficient Reading . Make up an indax card 
and have the students practice with the technique of read- 
ing in phrases on Selection 1 in Efficient Reading ; har d- 
Qut "How to Read Faster" can be used in this lesson also. 

III. Explain the use of the Reading Accelerr^tor as described 

in the manual. Practice nn Selection 2 in Efficient Read- 
inq» 

IV, Return College Vocabulary Pretest, (sc?e Suggested Approaches 
5); take timed reading Efficient Reading 3^; read in books. 

V. Explain analogy 1; collect critiques, 400 pages; rBad<» 

iiJeek 3 

I* Discuss "Triple S to Versatility", read. 

II* Begin timed vocabulary, 30 seconds to complete a list of 
25 words for synonyms; enalogy 2# 

III. Do paced reading selection as described on page 299 in 

Efficient Reading , take quiz (see Suggested Approaches 7); 
read. 

IV. Timed vocabulary; analogy 3; read. 
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\l. Use the Reader *g Diqast to practice some skimming and 
scanning, \/ocebulary and currard: interest timed reading, 
see page 192 in Efficient Raadinq ; collect critiquefs; 
reado 



Ueek k 



I. Introduce "Reading One" from Reading for Comprehension ; 
Timed vocabulary; read* 

II. Lecture on note taking, discuss different methods, (see 
Suggested Approaches 8); read. 

III. Paced reading Efficient Reading 16, quiz; read. 

lU. Orally, Efficient Reading 30, spelling bee; read, 

V/. Use Reader's Digest qs before; read; collect nritiqueso 

iiJeek 5 

I. "Reading Tuio" from Reading for Comprehension ; timed vocabu- 
lary; read. 

II. Analogy, SAT 1; read^ 

III. Paced reading, Efficient Reading 61, quiz; read. 

Il/« Timed reading Efficient Reading 57, quiz; read. 

W. Use Readgr's Digest as before; read; collect critiques. 

yeek 6 

I» "Reading 3" from Reading for Comprehgnsion ; timed vocabu- 
lary; analogy SAT 2; read. 

II. Begin main ideas from "Supporting and Non-supporting Para- 
graphs"; read. 

III. Paced reading, Efficient Reading k7; quiz; read. 

IW. "Reading if", Reading for Comcrehenaion ; timed vocabulary; 
timed reading Efficient Reading 29, read. 

W. Use Reader's Digeat as befa^g; reed; callect critiques. 

Ueek 7 

I. Rea d Efficient Reading ^5, quiz, discuss merits of good 
listening; read. 

II. "Reading 5"; timed vocabulary; analogy SAT 3; read* 
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III. Paced, Efficient Reading S; quiz; read. 

lU. Timed, Efficient Reading 2k; read.^ 

U. Reader's Digest as suggested; read; collect critiques. 
Ueek B 

I. "Reading 6", timed vocabulary' analogy SAT k; read. 

II. Paced, Efficient Reading 62, quiz; read. 

III. "Supporting and Non-supporting Paragraphs"; rs ad. 

lU. Timed, Efficient Reading 51, quiz; read. 

^» Reader's Digest as suggested; collect critiques; read. 
lileek 9 

I. "Reading 7"; analogy SAT 5; read. 

II. Paced, Efficient Readinq 12, quiz; read. 

III. "Reading B"; timed Efficient Readinq ^f3; read. 

lU. "Supporting and Non-supporting Paragraphs"; read. 

U. Reader's Digest as suggested; collect critiques; read. 
liJeek ID 

I. "Reading 9"; analogy SAT 6; read. 

II. Paced, Efficient Reading 23, quiz; read. 

III. "Reading ID"; timed reading Efficient Reading 5^*; read. 

I\y. Read and discuss Efficient Rearling 56; read. 

W. Reader* 3 Digest as suggested; collect critiques; read. 
Uleek 11 

I. "Reading 11"; analogy SAT 7; read. 

II. Paced, E fficient Reading 'fB, quiz; "Reading 12"; read. 

III. "Reading 13"; analogy SAT 8; read. 

lUo Timed Efficier»t Reeding k2, qu5z; Reading 1^; read. 

V. Reader's Digest as suggested* coHect critiques; read. 
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blBBk 12 

!• Discuss ujBBk's activitiBs; "Reading I'*"; analogy SAT 9. 

II. Post timed reading, Er^icient Reading 52 and 6k. 

111. Post Reader's Digest V/acabularv Test F . 

Post W pcabulEX-y far College D o 

\i. Return ell test results and discuss 7^;'Dgr£iSs and merits 
derived from tr^e class; record all bcioks read; organize 
file folders. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Use selections 21, 15, 38, k5, 51, 52, 56, 62, 6^* as controlled 
time reading testae 

2. Use the index card or reading accelerator for practice reading 
and timed readings. 

3. Us^ one half the period for reading in books so that the student 
ca:t practice his reading speed and the teanher can hav/e the op- 
portunity to fjjork LJlth each student in terms of his ueakness in 
vocabulary, speed, or comprehension. 

^« Tbjo hundred pages a lueek is required. The critiques should have 
author > title > and number of pages in the book recorded for re- 
cord keeping. 

5. The College Vocabulary can be used as independent h^ork uith the 
student asking for an individual lesaon teat at his option during 
the reading time and taking the post vocabulary test uith the 
understanding he must make a higher score than on the pretest. 
Another method ujould be to go over tuio Itj^tisons a lueek uith dis- 
cussions and tests. This could be substituted for in class raad- 
ing time. 

6. A}^. timed readings should be recorded for progress in speed and 
comprehension on either a graph or progress sheet similar to 
page 293 in Efficient Reading . 

7» If a student completes the paced exercise before the pacing is 
finished, record his time so that he can figure his oun upm. 
Previeu the paced selections for the students. 

fl. Have' a guest lecturer for practice in notetaking. Use the over- 
head to illustrate the different methods used in the class. 
Suggest imprnvements» 
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9* Selection ^f6 in Week 7 can be read orally or paced and then 
discussed. 

ID* Reader ' s Digest suggestions: 

A. Skimming practice on the "Press Section"* 

B. Analogs races 

C. "Uord Power" to introduce new words, origins and pronuncia- 
tion 

D» Comprehension or scanning on timed readings 

E. Critical analysis 

F. Organizational techniqucjs such as outlining 

11. Discuss the types of writing as they are presented in the quizzes 
after the Efficient Reading sxerciseso 

References 

Stroud, James B, , Arnmons, Robert , Bammon, Henry A., Improving Rsadi 
Ability . Appleton Century-Crafts, Inc. New York, 1956 
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INDIl/IOUALIZED READING 

A16 

Course Description Phase 1-5 

Individualized Reading le a course in uhlch the atudent ulll be per- 
mitted to read — In tho classroom — booke that Interest him. The student 
should be ennouragad to develop a uide variety of reading interests and to 
delve more deeply into the reading ulth the teacher's guidance* To evaluate 
progress a daily record of reading experiences tdlth comments ulll be kept 
in a notebook. 

AchlBvement Level 

This course is designed for the student (whatever his "level" of read- 
ing) hiho biDuld like to extend his background in various types of reading. 
Houiever, the student muet be able to enjoy reading as uiell as comprehend a 
full length novel or novelette. 

Ob.lBCtivea 

1« To develop the student's understanding and appreciation of 
varloua kinds of reading 

2« To help the student relate uhat he reads to other material 
he haa read and experienced 

3« To provide an opportunity for the student to pursue literary 
Interests that have heretofore nq^jb been available to him 

Tn stimulate a deaire in the student to raise the maturity 
level of his reading 

5<& To open neu auareness of literature to each student 

Chief Emphases 

Individualized Reading enphasizes th's personal reading intereat and 
development of the student* 

Materials 

Many paperbound books 

Reference books "nd Pamphlets: 
B ooks for You 

Books to More Mature Reading 
Reading Laddera for Human Relations 
Patterna in Reading 
Books for the Teen-Age 
bjok Bait 
Hooked on Books 

ERJC Manilla folo^.s 
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Course Outline (12 Ueeka) 

The following procedure is followed consistently throughout the 
course, after each student has cainpleted a questionaire designed to 
give some indication of his reading interests and reading lev/el. 

1. Student-^ sign for individual conferences with the teacher, 

2. Students read during the classroom period, 

3. lilhen a student finishes d book, he selects another from the 
classroom Liollection or from the achool library, 

k. Conferences ere held in a separate glass-enclosed consultation 
— observation room, if available, or in the back of the room, 
in order that nothing interferes with the students* reading, 

5, Through theee conferences, the student is encouraged to deepen, 
then widen his reading interest, noting the directiun and 
growth of his reading maturity, 

6, Each student keeps a running record of his reading (titles, 
pages, and comments) in a small spiral-ring notebook, 

7, Each conference results in the student answering a question 
about, or indicating an opinion of, a particular aspect of the 
book such as characterization, handling of theme, comparison 
to another book, etc« The?^ will be entered in the notebook, 

SuQqeeted Approaches and Teachinq Aids 

1, The most important activities are individual reading and student- 
teacher book conferences, 

2, Following each conference, the students should be encouraged to 
write about some aspect of the book he has resid, 

3, Occasional panel discussions or debates may be held involving 
students who have read the same book, or who have read around 
a common themes, subject, or author* Small group discussions 
(involving only the teacher and those students with similar read- 
ing experiences) may be held in a separate consultation room at 
any time mutually convenient for the teacher and the students in- 
volved, 

km Students who wish to increase their reading speed might be en- 
couraged to work with a reading accelerator or direutcj en a 
reading skills class. 



5. 



Jonas Book-A-Day Tests (Box 3^5, Ft, Meade, Sauth Dakota 577^1) 
may be useful for occasional spot-checks on general comprehension 
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6. Evaluation: The capabilitiea of each atudent and his previous 
reading experiences should be considered in deterTnining grades^ 
Factors in grading should include the number of books read, the 
level of each book, and the quality of conferences and notabooks* 

7. Teacher Preparation and Attitude: The teacher mudt have read or 
skimmed the booke the students read; he must be able and willing 
to capitalize upon the student ^3 interest and ability in recommend 
ing a book; he must resist the temptation to present any planned 
classroom activity tjhich prevents individual r&adiiig and book 
conferences; and he should leave each conference feeling the stu- 
dent has gained a clearer understanding of the book and his pro- 
gram* 

6« A reading project could be completed as an out^grouith of the stu- 
dent's intsresto and previous patterns of reading* He choo'ies an 
author, theme, or genre in uhich he is particulc:rly interested and 
then urites an analysis of his chosen topic» Students should be 
told about the project at the beginning of the course, but should 
not be encouraged to begin active york until near the middle of 
the course* Projects have focused upor: such topics as: 

ae The Black Man in Uhite America 

h. Future Societies as Seen Through the Eyee of Science 
Fiction liiriters 

c. The tilorld of John Steinbeck 

d. The Darkest Corner of the Mind: A Study of the 
Mentally Disturbed 

B. The lileetem Hero: Pact or Fiction? 
f • liJer and Its Effect on Man 
g« The Disadventaged in America 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Nsme _ _ Grade Age 

Home Room Have jau read any books lately for pleasure? 

If 80, what did you read? 

How do you fefil about reading? Enjoy it very much? ^Moderately so? 

^Dislike it? Do you have trouble with words? 

Do you have trouble f inding books that interest you? 

What do you consider an interesting book? _^ 

Name one or two of the best books you hnve ever read 



IJhat others have you especially 

enjoyed? 

How do you select the books you read? Do you get help from the teacher? 

the librarian? friends? parents? 

Do you get ideas from paperback racks? ^boaks made into movies? 

by browsing? card catalogue? 

liihat magazines come regularly to your home? 

Which ones do you read? 

Do you read others at schooX?^ ^bJhich ones? 

Dobs your family subscribe regularly to a newspaper? Which one or ones? 



What portions of the paper do you read? 

. t>o you have an encyclopedia at home: 

Which one? 



Do you have a quiet opot at home where you can sit and readV 

Does television or radio interfere with your reading? 

Approximately how many hours a day da you watch TM? 
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Name your favorite program s 

Do you see many movies? Name one or tuio that you foand 

especially interesting 

What are your hobbies or special interests? 

lilhat books that you have heard of uiould you especially like to read during 
the semester? 
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READING FOR PLEASURE AND ANALYSIS 



C pursE DEscription 

Reading for Pleasure and Analysis is a course in which the student 
will be permitted to read — in the classroom — books that interest 
him. The student should be encouraged to develop a wide variety of read- 
ing interests and to delve more deeply into the reading with the teacher's 
guidance. To evaluate progress a daily record of reading experiences with 
comments will b^ kept in a notebook* A contract grade system will be em- 
ployed. 

Achievement Level 

This course is designed for the student who needs to expand his read- 
ing ability; however, any student who would like to extend his background 
in various types of reading can benefit from this course*. 

Objectives 

1. Td develop the student's understanding and appreciation of 
various kinds of reading 

2. To help the student relate what he reads to other material 
he has read and experienced 

3. To provide an opportunity for the student to pursue literary 
interests that have heretofore not been availabl'^ to him 

km To sx--^ . ^te n tiBs it.^ .n tr-B s-^ 'idr". ^ "aiie \ ■■ is :,.ri / 
Is *-' ■ Is 'rati 'c 

5. To op: ^su. aL:2renc.3T. literature 3ac- stuc~^""t 

6. To allow the student to rsad what he wishes to read at his 
own pace 

7. To have the student determine his own grade, or goals, through 
a contractual agreement 

Chief Emphases 

Reading for Pleasure and Analysis emphasizes the personal reading 
interest and development of the student. 

Materials 

Various paperbacks 

Contract grade agreement sheet 

Reading questions ires 

Folders 

AEP Paperback Book Clubs 



A16 

Phase 1-5 
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Course Outline 
iiJeek 1 

1. Familiarize students with available resources, 
!!• Explain contractual agreement process, * 
III. At the end of the week hsve the contracts let and signed. 
lileeks. 2-12 

I. Students read during the classroom period. 

II. Each student keeps a running record of his reading (titles, 
pages, and comments) in a notebook. 

III. Students sign for individual conferences with the teacher. 

IW. When a student finishes a book, he selects another from the 
classroom collection or for the material center and library* 

W. Through each conference, the student is encouraged ta deepen, 
then widen his reading interest, noting the direction and 
growth of his reading maturity* 

WI. Each conference results ir tns student ansuiforing a question 
about, or indicating an opinion of, a particular aspect of 
the book auch as characterization, handling of :heme, nom- 
parison to another book, er::, Thefs:^ will be er^^red in the 
notebook. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. The most important activities are pleasurable and individual 
reading and student-teacher progress conference. 

2. The contracts for rodding will be established on the following 
pattern: 

A - 125 pages per ujeek 

B - IDD pages per week 

C - 75 pages per week 

D - 60 pages per week 

In addition students contracting for an A or a B will complete 
one written book report during the last six weeks of the course. 

3* The six weeks grade will be determined by fulfillment of the 
contract requirements for five. weeks. 
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km Because the phase for this course might attract an above 
average reader, the contract requirement for pages per week 
can be adjusted to suit the individual ability of the 
student. 

5. Also included in this course might be a mention of the* im- 
portance of daily attendance and its effect on the contract 
requirements. 
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AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS 

Caurae DeacrlptlDn '^^^^b 3-^* 

ThlE! course sxplarea America and ita people aa aeen in Its various 
art forma and literature. The course is divided into four units: the 
first emphasizes Af.,Bric0's muaitjal environment ranging from jazz to con- 
temporary music; the second America's pictorial environment including 
art and photography. Architecture and the physical environment conprise 
the third; the fourth America 'a two major themee in literature — The 
Puritan Tradition and The American Ideal*-aa seen in the i.<AOBe ard poetry 
of Amexican uritiars. Tha student will diecuee eelectiona from Pmerica 
and the Americans , The American Dream in Literature , The Scarlat Letter » 
and Babbitt as uell aa various recordings, filmetrip and tapes. Fiv/e 
uiriting experiencee aa uiell as a caui project ulll :je required. 

AchiEvement Level 

The studHnt should pobbbbb aome i3ight Into the culture and heritage 
of America,> rre should be aware of trF„r?da in srt, musi:/ literature, and 
environment. 

ObjQctivBS 

1 To i:— enslfy the student - ^sreness r hit^ :: anvironmenu 

Ic "^0 :3>cpan: the awarsnBSS student to the American Way of 

Life 

3. To motivate the atudent to become more actively concerned about 
hie cultural heritage 

Chief Emphaeee 

America and the flmericane focuaee upon student discussion and evalua- 
tion of his phyaical, musical, pictorial, and literary environment. 

Course Outline 

Ueaks 1. 2. and 3 America Defin ed 

I. Introduce purpose, emphaeee, and scope of course. 

II. Allow etudente to select projects (Suggested Approaches). 
Detes due should coincide with the diecuseion in class. 

III. Assign workbook or independent reading assignment (Suggested 
Approachee) due beginning of tiieek 12. 

IM. Discussion - tilhat is America? Uho are Americana? 
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A. Selectsd Readings 

1. American DrBam in LiteraturB - "ProloguB", pp. 3-11; 
"AmarlcB Defined", pp. 11-63. 

2. America and the Amerlcane - "Foruard", pp. 8-11; 
"E PlurlbuB Unum", pp. ll-/*3; "Paradox and Dream", 
pp. 32-ifl; "Genus Amerlcanus", pp. BU^37. 

3. United States In Litsraturs - sslsctions from 
"Settling the Seaboard", pp. 23-61; "Moving Uest- 
uard", pp. 61-97; "From Many Distant Countries", 
pp. 97-1^ \ 

liJeeks 5 and 6 Amarija end Its Faith Musical Environment 

I. What ]TB America Ideals and Principles? 

A. Salscted Raadr-rgs 

1. American reggri in Lj-^^Bratuxe - "Tnr "^.meriCB'^ and 
His Fa:lt^ , zu^ B^-lS^'o 

2o Americ: -n::. :ne flmer:.w3ns - '5ovGr:.-nmCTt of ^.che 
PeoplE, pp» ^3-50; "The Pursuit of Happiness", 
pp. 111-1**3. 

3. United States In Literature - selections from 

"The Price of Liberty", pp. 179*227; "The Pursuit 
of Happiness", pp. 227-286. 

II. Discussion - iJJhy do people like music? Idhat kinds of music 
are there? Which is your favorite kind of music? What music 
do you dislike? 

A. Investigate problems and complications inherent in the 
concept of "taste". 

B. "Discover" the principle of non-arguabillty of "taste".- 

III. Investigate and state elements characteriatic of the following 
types of music; 

A. Jazz - Berrstein, klhat Is Jazz? ; Carr, Child's Introduc- 
tion to Jazz ; Hughes, Story of Jazz . 

Bo Folk - Songs of the American Scene . Bob Dylan Greatest 

Hits . Pete SeegBr's Greatest Hits . Sounds of Silsnca , 
and others. 

C. Musical Comrnedy - The American Musical Comedy , The American 

Musical Theater , and selections from 
popular musicals. 
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D. Classical and Semi-Classical - Bernstein Explains Symphonic 

Music, 1812 Dverture , Rhap- 
sody in Blue , and others*. 

£• ContsmporBry - selected popular recordings* 

liJeeks 7 and 8 American Belief in Justice Pictorial Envi. anirgient 

!• Discussion - Justice and Its Application to Minorities 

A. Selected Readings 

1. American Dream in Literature - "The American Belief 
in Brotherhood and Justice", pp. 107-157. 

2. America and the Americans - "Created Equal?" pp* 69-83. 

II. Discussion - Advantages of art and photography as a v^,9^^r^. of 
expressiono 

A. InvBstigaue and state elements of art and photography. 

B. Present photographic essay of South Bend. 

C. Selected films and filmstripsr 

1. Art in the United Statss 

2. Let's '.ook At A Painting 

3. The Red Balloon - 34 min. 
^f. Grand Canyon - 29 mtri. 

lileek 9 The American Purpose Architectural Environment 

I. Discussion - What are America's goals and aspirations? 
A. Selected Readings 

1. American Dream in Literature - "The American Purpose" , 
pp. 157-212. 

2. America and ths Americana - "Americans and the liJcarld", 
pprT56-165. 

II. Discussion - Role of architecture in American life. The problems 
of function and form. 

A. Photographic essay on architecture 

Pro jacts 

B. House floor plan 

C. Filmstrip - The Cities . 
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lijBBk ID America and the Land Physical Environmsnt 

I. Discussion - M^h's need for and abuses of his natural rssourcas* 

Selectsd readings 

1. America and the Americans - "Americans and the Land", 
pp. U3-155. 

2m Selected films and filmptrips - Ppllution , Beerqrass 
Creek , Bulldozed Americe . and others. 

iileek 11 America and Status 

I. Discussion - The role of status in American life. 

A. Selected reading 

1. Sinclair Lewis, Babbitt . 

B. Selected films and filmstrips 
1. Status 

[ileek 12 Total Effect 

I. Discussion - "Uhich Way America?" 
A. Selected Reading 

1. American Dream In Literature - "The World Still Moves 
Dur Way", pp. 212-223; "Farewell Address", pp. 223- 
228. 

2. America and the Americans - "Americans and the 
Future", pp. 167-178; Afterword", pp. 221 

II. Exchange workbooks (aosignsd uieek 1) for examinatiun^, comments 
and grades. 

III. Have students presant independent reading reports to claas 
assigned week 1. 

Sugqeated Apnroachea and Teaching Aids 

1. Throughout the semester have the student keep a notebook in uhich 
he collects photographs, advertisements, poetry, articlee- etc., 
from printed sources. These colXected items ttbould be selected 
as a matter of ^sraonal choice. At the end of the semester, the 
student will create from theae clippin^i:) a personal "magazine". 
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2# Topics for panel discuBslDns ae luell as uritten and oral reports 
might include: 

As Groiiiing Up In America 
Marriage in Ariierica 

C. The Mind of the American Establishrnent 
Om American Dream of Success 

E« American Social Conscience 

F. American Political Life 

G« For a Better America 

H« Morality and i^eligion in America 

!• The American in Foreirjh Lands 

J» The Man of Integrity 

K. The Lonely American 

3« Take field trips to v/ieu local examples of outstanding architectural 
achievements; to hear concert^; and to see stage or film musicals; 
and to art museumB0 

Encourage students to try painting and drauing, taking photographs, 
composing music, and producing movies* 

5m Use essays from Ashley Montague's The American liiay of Life as intro- 
duction to various units in the course. 

6» Topics for course projects might include: 

A. Photographic essay of South Bend, emphasizing people, 
places, and architactura found in the corHfiunity. 

B« Oeaign a houae floor plan using all techniques of form 
and function. 

C« Present various examples of famous American painters. 

D. Maintain bulletin board containing material of current 
clasa diacusaion. 

E. Illustrate various musical forma used in American muslc<. 

The subject and extent of tha course project should be determined 
by the students involved and ahould reflect their interest. The 
groups should be email and no more than one group should present 
the same project* 

7. The Scarlet Letter may be included in ueeks 4-6 Af not previously 
taught. 
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A:;zr;icArj littratu;!: i 

A63 

CnurGG JsGcriptip n Phasa ^-5 

This course preccnts an indsptii survey of thn Amnricnn literary 
scEHG from thn Piiritun Tradition Litraurjh the MritinQs of Jhitmanr 

AchicVfEment Level 

The studRnt 3hDL!lri be reading at the eleventh grade level or 
above. He should be able to analyze liteiroture and to see an author's 
uork in its appropriate historical context. Ms: should be uilling to 
read Extensively in A:nprican literature frorr^ the past-. 

□bjectivES 

1. To present American literature as a reflection of American 
life 

?. To stress the worth and dignity of tlie individual 

3. To foster in the student a sense of ethics and humanitarianism 

^f. To demonstrate that personal rights are coupled uith and 
realized through responsibilities 

5. To develop the ability to analyz.e literature and to appreciate 
the American literary and cultural heritage 

Chief Emphases 

The chronalooical development nf American literature is the chief 
emphasis of this course with special attention given to Emerson, Thoreau 
Hawthorne and ilelville. 

f Material 5 

Adventures in American Literature (Harcaurt, Brace) 

Haiuthorne - Gl -rlet Letter 

Melville - Moby Dick 

Four Ijhort Novels of Herman Melville 

Course Outline 

LJeek 1 - PURITAN TRADITION 

I. Present background information on religious dissent uhich 
lead to the Puritans coming to this country. 

II. Read "Landing at Plymouth" discussing character of Bradford 
as example of religion as basis for thought of early Purita 
leaders. 
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III, Assign reparts an Puritan thought. 

lU, ExaminB shorter uiorks of such uriterB os cdu'drd Taylnr 
and Jonathan Eduards as illustrations nf the Puritnn 
spirit. 

U, Explore the idea of revolt against Puritan intolerance 
through the study of Roger liJilliams. 

U5ei< r! - REUOLUTIDN 

I. Study uurk of Benjamin Franlclin and contrnst luith Puritan 
style. 

II. Gti-idy various forms of literature of Revolution, comparinp 
and examining effectiveness of each in such ujorks as spp.t> ^ 
by Patrick Henry, pamphlet by Thomas Paine, formal documpnt: 
Declaration of Independence; satiric ballari, "Battle of the 
Kegs", broadside of Paul Revere. 

Ill, Study propaganda as a technique as used in days of American 
Revolution and in modern times. 

Ueeks 3 and ^ . EARLY NATIQIMAL PERIOD 

I. Read and consider the characteristics of the period fallaujing 
the Revolution until about ia3D. 

II. Read and discuss Washington Irving and his use of legends as 
basis for short stories as in "Devil and Tom lilalker". 

Ill, Study poetry of this early period as seen in the works nf 
Bryant and Poe. 

lU^ Study Poe' 5 definition of a short story and read "Fall of 
the House of Usher", examining his style and consistency of 
mood as seen in sensory details, situation, and symbolismo 

bJeeks 5, £ and 7 - HAWTHDRIME 

I. 'Present background information on HatJtharne. 

II. Read and analyze short stories by Hauthorne discussing 
use of contrast, f oreshadauing and irony as seen in his 
uork. 

III. Read Scarlet Letter , considering Hauithorne^s concept of sin 
and guilt. Refer to Puritan tradition, discussing traces 
found in modern thought. 
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Jeek n - THE T^^.^i:;c:"^ ' 'f 

I. Present irm^.tion on tranGcendnntr!! nDvement, 

n. Read iniii.. material on ErnerGon and sar?.pl.... of hi? 

poetry and ensays. 

HI. Read and discur^s Thorcau's itieas ens sEcn in salectioPG 
from LJalden and in essay "Civil OisobEdiancE". 

ly. Relate ThoreaLi^s ideas tn modErn movEments, 

;fekE writing assignniEnts based on the ideas of ThorEaii. 
liiEGk 3 - POETRY 

I. REad poems of UhittiEr, Loucll, HolmEs, and LDngfelloLu. 

II. Discuss Neu England as cEntEr of culture in period of 1830 
to 1SS5. 

III. ConsidEr trsditional valuEs found in poetry of this pEriod. 

lU. Discuss poetic devises and style as uell as central thought 
in these pcEmSo 

UEEks 10 and 11 - MELUILLE 

I. GiwE background information on I'lelvillc. 

II. Read sEctions of Moby Dick and discuss thE theniE of man re- 
belling against the forcES of the univErsE. 

III. Consider Moby Dick from thE standpoint of its brooding style 
as opposed to a romantic story of adv/enturE. 

IV. Gee film: The Ndv/eI iloby Dick 

V, REad BEnito Cercnu or Billy 3udd 

LJEEk 12 - LJHITMArj 

I. Read and discuss poEtry of IjJalt ''hitman. 

II. Compare thE stylE of Whiti^an ' s poetry to traditionalists 
studiEd EarliEP. 

III. Listen to records; seb film on Uhitman. 

Materials 

Film: Ualt Uhitmsn's Civil Idar 

• The Wovel, ED Films 

ppj/^" Moby Dick 

t^tv>> American LitEPature 
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r^ecards: *.Jnlt Uhitrnr.n Eyebjitness to the Civ/il Uar 
Many l/oicRs IIB - Harcnuit Brace ^nd l:)nrld 
Pdb fcr fiadErns - RCA l/ictor 

•jJnlt dihitnan, Leav/es gt Hrass - Caedmore Publishers 
Ralph bJaldD C-nerson's P. is and Essays 

RcrGrsncGD 

Hfigan, Lnuisc, AchiEv/ement in rmerican Paetry , Gateuiay Edition, $1.25 
Br-ndlnVy Bnattv, Long, The American Tradition in Literature, Vol, I 

and II , uJ, IJ. Norton, Whu York 
Rrcoks, \Ipu Uyc':, T he Flousrinq of Neu England , Modern Library 
Fsidnl son , Eharles, Symbolism and American Literature , Univ/ersity 

nf Chicogo PresSj <S1.B5 
FoErj^tGr; IMarman, Image of America , Univ/ersity of Notre Dams, $1,95 
GroBB, Ceymnur L, , Editor, A Scarlet Letter Handbook , Uadsujorth 

Publishing Company, $lm95 
Parrington. Ucrnon L., The Colonial Mind lS2n-18DD and The Romantic 

Rev/olution 13DD-186D , also Beginnings of Critical Realism in 

America , Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. Sl.^tB each 
Spiller, Robert E, , The Cycle of American Literature , Mentor Book, 5D(/: 
Spillnr and Thorp, Literary History of the United Stages , "Macmillan Co. 
Stovall, Floyd, Eight American Authors^ (Pne , Emerson , Hawthorne , 

Thoreau. LJhitman, Melv/ille, Clemens, James), U. U. Norton and 

Co. , Inc. 

Univ/ersity of Minnesota Pamphlets on American Writers, 65$ 
Van Doren, Carl, The American Nov/el 1789-1939 , Macmillan Company 
lilagenknecht . Eduard, Cav/alcade of the American Novel , Holt, Rinehart, 
and Uinstan 

lilest, Ray, The Short Story in America , A Gateway Edition, Si. 25 
Yates, I\lr:rri5 U. , The American Humorist , louja State University Press 
" lilalden , Neglected American Classic", Leo A, Bressler, English Journal , 
January , 19G2 

"The Human Side of Puritan Literature", John F. Uarner, Jr., English 

J ournal , November , 1962 
''Man's Relationship to Nature: A Suh-Theme in American Literature", 

Lois Josephs, English Journal , March, 1962 
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AMERICAN THOUGHT A(\ID TIMES 

Course Description Phase ^-5 

In this urse the students uill study same of the important 
political r icial thoughts uhich have been prevalent in America 
from its jyi 3 to modern times. 



Achievemeii u i-bodl 

The course is designed for students of average or better reading 
ability. 



□b.lectives 

1. To examine some of the literature uhich has either expressed 
or influenced changes in the American social structure 

A. UJorld philosophies (Locke , deToqueville) 

B Early American patriotic writers 

C. 19th and 2Dth century historians and writers of fiction 

D. Current writings concerning contemporary personalities 
and occurances 



2. To survey a variety of literary types for better understanding 
of American thought 

3. To continue the program of language arts activities: speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing 

Chief Emphases 



To help students who will become working members of the American 
democratic society to understand their country, its people, its political 
background, its social structures. 



Materials 

"Second Treatise of Government" by John Locke 
Essays of deToqueville 
Adventures in American Literature 
Common Sense and The Crisis by Thomas Paine 
"Civil Disobedience" by Henry Thoreau 
"Civil Disobedience" by Martin Luther King 
U.S. IMews and Uorld Report 
The Greening of America by Reich 
The Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
Hiroshima by John Hersey 

March 1971 Literary Cavalcade ("Sunrise at Campobello" by Dore Schary) 
Record: "Fireside Chats" by F.D. Roosevelt 
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CaursB Outline 

iiissks 1 and 2 

I. Discussion. What tjErs the "good old days?" What is "good" 
and "bad" in American sociEty today? in parents' youth? 
in grandparents 'youth? 

A Panel discussions 

Lass discussion 

C, Theme 1 

!!• How did Lis begin? 

A, Locke's "Second Treatise of Government" (distribute ditto 
excerpts to students) 

B, DeToquev/ille's 193D essay(s) (vieus of and forecast for 
American society) 

III. Assign reports on Americans of the 17th and IBth centuries. 
Reports to be presented concurrently uith readings and dis- 
cussions* 

Week 3 

!• Read selection? from Jonathan Edwards: discuss the Puritan 
ethic in American life 

II. Read from Benjamin Franklin, Patric Henry, Thomas Paine, 
George Washington, and Thomas Jefferson (in anthology) 

III. Assign Common Sense and The Crisis 

IW. Complete reports assigned during week 2.. 

Week k 

I. Three class periods to read and prepare (with study guides) 
for discussion of Paine as typical pre-Rev/olutionary patriot 

II. Panel discussions 

III. Essay test 

Weeks 5 and 6 

I. Examine Declaration of Independence: compare with Locke 
treatise 

II. Write Theme 2 
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III. Read Bryant's "Abolition Riots" 
lU. Read Civil Uar era background 
U. Abraham Lincoln — aH reading from anthology 

A. Sandburg on Lincoln 

B. Frnancipation Proclamation 
Gettysburg Address 

D. Second Inaugural Address 
UI. Six-weeks examination 
bJeeks 7 and B 

I. Survey of the 193G's — read Introduction to Modern 
Literature in anthology 

II. Discuss the 192D's (mood, writers, etc.), the crash of 
1929, the effects of the depression in the 1930's 

III. Oral reports on novels depicting American life in the 

193D's, biographies of writers and political figures of 
the period 

lU. Read a pisy in class ("Sunrise at Campobello" or other) 

Play records of FDR Fireside Chats 
UI. Assign Hiroshima 
\yil. Introduce World War II and uincuss generally 
UIII. Unit test 
IJeeks 9 

I. Finish Hiroshima 
II. Test over Hiroshima 
III. Assign The Greening of America ' 
Weeks ID, 11, and 12 

I. Read Thoreau on "Civil Disobedience" 
II. Read Martin Luther King on "Civil Disobedience" 
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III. Theme 3 - comparB or contrast Thoreau'a and King's statements 
regarding civil disobedience 

IU« Make research assignments to be completed in the Library, the 
English resources room, and outside class. The assignments 
will focus on current happenings and will vary accordingly. 
For example, objective reports on the Black Panthers, the cur- 
rent drug laws, the Father Berrigan case, the Diane Dughton 
bombing case, etc. will be discussed and topics assigned for 
written and othI presentation 

Read and discuss Greening of America 

Ml. Periodic quizzes over reading in Greening of America 

UII. All research papers and oral reports due 
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THE CDMIC SPIRIT 

Course DBacription Phase 2-3 

The Comic Spirit may range from the light and frivolous to the 
bitter and satirical* This course will explore some of the different 
devices used to create a comic effects The study will r'^ • u- 
tions of folk humor and two plays, Cyrano de Berqerai. ^..u The ^ iyaician 
in Spite of Himself". The comic spirit in films end poetry will also be 
studied. Two texts containing examples of many comic devices will be 
used as well as one novel, Up the Down Staircase or The Mouse That Roared . 
Four writing experiencas will be required in addition to an outside projec 

Achievement Level 

The student should have a genuine interest in the understanding of 
the various forms of comedy and sufficient insight to grasp more sophisti- 
cated humor and satire. 

Objectives 

1. To appreciate the universality and wide range of comedy 

2. To gain an understanding of folk humor 

3. To gain an understanding of more sophisticated types of 
humor such as romantic comedy and satire 

Chief Emphases 

This unit will focus on the variety of comic situations and also the 
great divergence in human responsSo A uide range of literary comedy as 
well as that of the contemporary media uill be explored. 

Materials 

Massey, The Comic Spirit in America 
Inglis, Adventures In LJorld Literature 
Cook, The iilorld Through Literature 

BRrrowB, Contemporary American Drama (alternate) "The Matchmaker" 

Rustand, Cyrano de Berqerac 

Kaufman, Up the Down Staircase 

Uibberly, The Mouse That Roared (alternate) 

Hoopes and Ulilbur. The Lighter Side 

Twain, "The Diary of .Adam and Eve" 

Darwin T. Turner, Black American Literature-Fiction 

Richard M^ Dorson, "American Negro Folktales 
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Course OutlinB 

iiJBBka 1. 2> and 3 Folk and Ethnic Humor 

I. Oiacusslon of Comedy, Satlr^^ and Humor 

A. Definitions 

B. Characteristics 

C. Types 

II. Discussion of folk humor 

III, Selections ""rom Adventures in lilprld Literature 

"Fab. iau of the Three Hunchbacks" 
"Oil Merchant's Donkey" 
"Gam&ling Hansel" 

"The Husband Uho bias to Mind tha House" 
"Fish in the Forest" 
"Wonderful Pear Tree" 
"Seven Pleas" 

IV. Selections fxom Comic Spirit in America 

"liiestyard Accent" pp. 67-132 

Records 

Harte, Outcast of Poker Flats 
Holbrook, Mark Tuiain Tonight v^ 1-3 
Four Fragments from the Canterbury Teles 

v. Negro Folk Humor 

A, Black American Fiction 
"Po' Sandy" p. 7 

"The Mortification of the Flesh" p. 19 

B. American Negro Folktales 
^Fool Tales" pp* 332-353 
"Lying Tales" pp. 353™.3G2 
"Preacher Tales" pp. 3G3-372 

Ml. Ethnic Humar 

A, Comic Spirit in America 
"Christopher K*A*P*L'A*N" p. 243 

B. The Lighter Side 

"Mr. K*A*P*L*A*N»S lilhite Banner" p. 169 (Alternate) 



UII 
UIII 



Proje'^^t (see Smggested Approaches) due 12th uieek 



Firs^ Writing Eaperience 
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lileeks k and 5 Comedy in Drama 

!• Disuussion □ lomantic Comedy 

A. Rostand, Cyrano de Berqerac 

B. Movie - Cyrano de Berqerac (if available) 

C. Record - Ferrer, Selections fram Cyrano de Berqerac 

II. Discussion of "Slapstick" or Lou Comedy 

A. "Physician in Spite of Himself" Adventures in iilorld 
Literature 

B. Movie - Laurel and Hardy Murder Case 
III. Second Writing Experience 

liJeek 6 Comedy in the Modern Media . . 

I. Films 

The Barber Shpo , iJi.C. Fields 
IMiqht at the Shoui . Charlie Chaplin 
□ur Gang Comedy 
Fiddlers Three ," Three Stooges 
The Golden Age of Comedy 

II. Play Recordings 

lil>C. Fields on Radio 

Selections from contemporary comedians such as Bill Cosby, 
Bob Neuhart, Shelley Berman, etc., available at the 
Public Library. 

III. Study television comedy by viewing programs such as Red 
Skelton, Comedy Tonight, Laugh-in, Andy Williams, 
Flip Wilson, etc. 

Weeks 7 and 8 A Study in Satire 

I. Selections from Adventures in World Literature 

"The Neui Look" p. 1257 

"A Slight Mistake" p. 1260 

"Houi Panurge Asketh Counsel" p. 39 

"Don Quixote and the Lions" p* 260 

II. Selections from The World Through Literature 

"A Selection from Don Quixote" p. 260 
"Increased Production" p. 298 

III. "A Modest Proposal" 
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Political cartoons ^nd editorials from recent neiiJBpapers 
and magazines^ 

Mm Selections from Comic Spirit in America 

"A Handful of the Best" pp. 3-30 

"Up to Today" 

"The Catbird Seat" p. 228 

"The Wings of Drville" p. 239 

"Letters of Allen and Marx" pp. 251-256 

\ "The Christinas Party" p. 257 

\\ "The Early Twentieth Century" 

"It's Time Somebody Said a Word for California" p. 208 

VI. Selections from The Lighter Side 
"Let's See Who Salutes" p. 90 
VII. "Excerpts from The Diary of Adam and Eve" 
hleeks 9 and 10 The Comic Approach in a Novel 
!• Kaufman, Up the Douin Staircase 
!!• Wibberly, The Mouse That Roared (alternate) 
III, "The MatchmaKBr" (alternate) 
IMm Pantomine skits (see Suggested Approaches) 
M. Third Writing Experience 
Weeks 11 and 12 Joining In on the Fun 
I* Laughing at Ouraelves 

A. Selections from The Lighter Side 

"Guinea Pig" p. 6 

"Skipping Through School" p. 137 

"The Waltz" p. 116 

B. Selections from Comic Spirit in America 

"A Loud Sneer for Our Feathered Friends" p. 262 
"Alibi Ike" p. 16k 

II. Cartoons 

A» Discussion of caricature 

Be Selections from The Lighter Side . 

"The Way of the Cartoon World" p« k2 
"The Cartoon World-I" p. «f3-47 
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"The Cartoon World-II" pp. 56-59 

"The Cartoon lilGrld-III" pp. 60-65 

"The Cartoon lilorld-IU" pp. 112-115 

"The Cartoon lilorld-U" pp. 152-155 

Study cartoon3 collectGd or created by students. 

D. See approaches to cartoon study in Student IMotebook: 
The Lighter Si de, p. 3; pp. 9-11 

III. Puns, Fads, Jokes, and Slang 

A» Discussion of puns 

The Lighter Side 

"The Loijest Form of Humor — The Pun" pr. 66 
"Abraharri Lincoln and the Civil Ular" p. 93 

B« Discussion of fads in humor 

The Lighter Side 

"Little Audrey, Tom Swift, and Fads in Humor" p. 70 

Discussion of examples of current humor, referring to 
current comedians and comedy shous 

C. Discussion of slang 

; *; Comic Spirit in America 

"The Ninny Uho Swam Away from the Life Preserver" p. 156 
"The Professor Who Wanted to Be Alone" p. 157 

The Lighter Side 

"Why People Use Slang" p. 85 

II/. Irony 

A. A discussion of irony 

B. Comic Spirit in America 
"Mammon and the Archer" p. 

C. The Lighter Side 

"The Ransom of Red Chief" p. 27 
"The Glorious Whitewasher" p. 20 

See Student Notebook: The Lighter Side , p. 5, "Com- 
O pleting Anecdotes" 
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I/. Light Uerse 

A. Discussion of differences betueen light verse and poetry 

Qm Comic Spirit in America 

"Pete the Parrot and Shakespeare" p. 159 

"To A Thssaurus" p. 205 

"The Rich Man" p* 2Q7 

"Philosophy" p* 212 

■Epitaph for a Darling Lady" p» 213 

"To 8 Small Boy Standing on My Shoes Uhile I am Uearing 
Them" p. 225 

"Bankers Are Just Like Anybody Else, Except Richer" p. 226 
"Ozymandias Revisited" p. 2GB 

C. The Lighter Side 

"The World of Light Uarse" pp. 99-111 

\Jlm Fourth Writing Experience 

V/II« Term Project due 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1« Students are required to do a term project. This project could be 
a book report or a notebook of a collection of cartoons, stories, 
pictures, Jokes, and objects that they consider as "humorous". 
The student should be responsible to illustrate the type of humor 
being used. 

2. Encourage students to see recent movies, plays, television, shous^ 
and comedians uho happen to be in totan during the course. 

3. In the film unit, sL^me films may be substituted for others, but 
chsck to be sure they are not in the course of study for Apprecia- 
tion of the Modern Media". See library catalogue of films for com- 
plete listing. 

Involve students in oral reports on the different aspects of comedy. 

5. Have students create pantomlne skits to demonstrate the effect of 
comedy tuithout luorda. See Red Skelton shoui for examples. 

Supplementary Materials 

On Teaching Satire , Thomas Walker, Englieh Curriculum Study Center I.U. 

From Spenser to Goldsmith , "A Modest Proposal" 

Student Notebook: The Lighter Side , Hoopas and Wilbur 

A Subtreaaury of American Humor , E.B. White and Katharine S. White 

Thg Humor of Humor , Evan Esar 

The American Humorist, Conscience of the Twentieth Century , Vates 
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CONCEPT OF THE HERD 

A35 

Course DeBcrlptio n Phase 3-^ 

The "hero** takes many different forms in literature. The Concept 
of the Hero is designed to provide the student uith exciting and adven- 
turous reading, uhile at the same time meking him auare of the characteris- 
tics that make up a true hero. 

The heroes have baen selected from different periods of history. From 
ancient Greece, The Odyasey by Homer. Shane , by Jeck Shaeffer represents 
the "Uestern Era" uhile FT 109 and The Guns of Navarrone deal with uartime 
adventure. Finally, from the modern dey standards comes James Bond in On 
Her Ma , | eg tv'8 Secret Service , Repreaenting the anti-herc is J. 0. Salanger' 
Latcher in the Rvb » 

The student uill be required to read these assigned novels, and on 
occasion uill he asked to ujrite short comparisons on different types of 
heroic characiui^ra. No book reports are required. 

Achievement Level 

The etudent should be reading on at least the tenth or eleventh grade 
level. He should enjoy discussion and comparison of books and their 
characters. 

Objectives 

1. To gain a deeper understanding of character (hero) traite in re- 
lation to plat 

2. Td help the student become more skilled in "dompare and contrast" 
type Ljriting and discussion 

3. To better understand "The Her:^, and the many different forms he 
takes 

^. To understand "The Anti-Hero" and his role in literature 

5. To provide the student uith fast moving, adventurous reading 
uhich he should enjoy 

Chief Emphases 

The course will introduce "The Hero" to the student through literature 
aa uell as through history. "The Heroes" uill progress from ancient Greece 
to the sophisticated heroes of the present. 
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Materials 

Homer's The Odyssey - U.H^De Rouse 

Catcher in the Rye - Salinger 

Guns of Navarrone - MacLean 

Her Ma.iesty'a Secret ServiCB - Fleming 

P>T> 109 - Donovan 

Shane - Schaefer 

Course Outline 

Uesks 1 and 2 

!• Read - The Odyssey 

II« lilrlte 1-2 paragraphs 

liieeks 3 and k 

Im Read - Shane 

II. Write - 1-2 paragraphs on a Uestern Hero 

Uieeks 5 and 6 

I. Read - The Guns of Navairone 

II. Urite - 1-2 paragraphs on a War Hero 

Ueeks 7 and B 

I. Read - P.T. 109 

II. Urite 1 short theme 

Ueeks 9 and 10 

I. Read - Catcher in the Rye 

Ueeks 11 and 12 

I. Read - Her Majesty's Secret Service 

II. Urite 1 comparison paper (long) 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Students should be encouraged to read other literature and 
compare "hero" types. 

2. Be aujare of A.V. materials that are available. 
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A slight historical background of each period of time should 
be preBsnted, as heroe's characteristics change in popularity 
at different periods of history* 

Students should be encouraged to use television as an aid for 
discussion of heroes in class* 

See The Art of Teaching the Novel for ideas on Shane * 
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CONCEPT OF THE HERD 

Phase 

CoursE outline belDia. ObjectivEs same .as those in South Bend 
Community School Corporation booklet for other ConcE2pt of the Hero 
units. 

Materials (Entire class) 

Complete Poetry of Milton 
Man of LaMancha 
Man for All Seasons 
Caesar and Cleopatra 
Siddhartha 

The Bible , Judges 13-16 
Other Sources (teacher) 
Aristotle's Poetics 

Levin, Richard, Tragedy: Plays, Theory and Criticism , (Harcourt Brace) 

1. LI. English Curriculum Series: Teaching Literature in Grades Ten 

Through Tujelve 
Prometheous Bound 

Fishujick, Marshall, The Hero American Style (Devid McKay Co., f\!.Y. ,1969) 

(Has good bibliography") 
Deer, Irving and Harriet A., The Popular Arts (Scribner's PB) 
Lubin, Harold, ed. Heroes and Anti-Heroes (C handler Press, San Francisco) 

Resource Materials (Choice) 

!• Greek Concept 

Edith Hamilton's Mythology 
Homer, The Odyssey, The Iliad 
Bulfinch Mythology 
Lewis, C.S, Till lile Have Faces 

2. Arthurian Legend 

Tennyson's Idylls of the King 
Camelot 

The Once and Future King by Uhite 
Malory's Mnrt d' Arthur 

3. Biblical heroes 

Moses, David, Joshua, Gideon, Job, Samson (Exodus) I Samuel 16-27, 
II Samuel, Joshua 6, Judges 6,7,8, Book of Job, Judges 13-16 

4o Modern Anti-hero or non-hero 



Catcher in the Rye- 



Catch 22 
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Elliott Gould, movies 
Dustin Hoffman movies 
Death of a Salesman 

5, Tragic Hero (Aristotle's concept) 

Agememnon , Oedipus , Macbp^.h, Hamlet , others 

Go Romantic Hero (PicaresquL Folk Hero 

?• Uar Hero (Is he obsolete'?) 

Course Outline 

lileek 1 

!• Immediately assign each student to an interest group to 
study one of the five or six above, concepts of the hero* 
Each should read and take notes on works he chooses, par- 
ticipate in panel discussions during the second ueek, and 
write first theme on an idea found in some work that he 
read* 

II, Explain each concept of a hero and describe what to look 
for in outside reading, 

III. Go to library and assist students in finding materials. 

Each one should become an authority on at least one "hero" 
of literature and legend. 

Ueek 2 

Each day a discussion of a different typs of heroic made, uith 
students leading discussion and teacher as resource leader 
when necessary. Class take notes on characters. Certain pas- 
sages may be dittoed and given out. Students' should have 
choice when possible. 

LJeeks 3, k and 5 

I, Use excerpts of Hamlet , Julius Caesar and Othello and 

finish with Biblical heroes. Ttheme on analytical read- 
ing© ) 

!!• Study Judges 13-lS as preparation for Samson Aqonistes 
(The Bible), 

III. Study Samson Aggnistes , background, parallel with Milton's 
biography, form, and meaning. Explain role of the chorus 
in Greek Classic tragedy. Call attention to changes in 
verse form to give different effects. 
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l\J<. Use study quest-ions from Teaching Literature in Grades 
Ten Thr-::uqh Twelve , pp. 202-205, 

W. Theme nn structure in Samson Agpnistes . 

iiJeek 6 

I. Introdjce Man af LaMancha and "ths impossible dream" 
concept of Don Quixote. 

II. Read parts and play records. 

iiieeks 7 and 8 

I. Introduce another modern play, "A Man for All Seasons" 
and give background on Sir Thomas More. Discuss Robert 
Bolt's Introduction to his play. 

II. Read parts and note contrasts between romantic hero (Don 
Quixote) and realistic hero (More), Comparison and Con- 
trast theme due. 

III. Consider the role of The Common Man uho opens the story. 

Actually, he has several roles: steward, boatman, jailer, 
executioner. Who is the Common Man looking for in all 
his roles? Himself. 

lU. Consider the subject of Thomas Mare: the Reluctant Saint. 
Compare More's stand uith that of John Proctor in The 
Crucible . 

U. More is portrayed as having a dual nature. Uhat two sides 
of him are' brought out? 

UI. Compare More and Roper. More seems hesitant at tiiuss 
ujhen Roper is aluays sure of himself. What is ironic 
about Roper's certaintvy? 

l/II. Uhy do modern writers (Bolt and Miller) go back into history 
to set their scenes for the themes of today? Has twentieth 
century man any values uorth ,,dylng for? 

liieeks 9 and ID 

I. Introduce Caesar and Cleopatra and Shauj's essays on the 
play. Give historical background. 

II. Study Caesar's character as Shau sees him, finding quota- 
tions to back up each assertion ije make about him* 
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II, C: sider ~hrBE tnesis of this iiior! : that humcin nature 
vr unchc. 3ing, that "progress" sorrjetimes is a delusion, 
anr tha7. history can show us what constitutes a great 

l\l o does -haw portray Caesar as "an ordinary man"? 

it shcii::5 his genius? 

I -he E-'zing effective? Is it serious or is it a 
F £.:• jdy? It both? 

UI. 3 superior students study Caesar as portrayed by 

-,xtarch. Shakespeare, and Thronton Wilder ( Ides of 
I rsrch) . Discuss differences , agreements. 

Ueeks 11 and 12 

I. Introduce Siddhartha , the restless seeker for personal 
salvation. 

II. The novel is divided into two parts. Uhat is the unifying 
theme in Part I? Does the conclusion of Part I mark a 
significant turning point in the development of plot or 
character? 

III. How is the reader supposed to interpret the dreams in 
the novel? Are they symbolic, or prophetic, or merely 
entertaining? 

I\/. Consider the three methods of teaching found in the book: 
a.) the indoctrination of traditional beliefs; b.) the 
method of rational argument; c.) teaching by example. 
bJhich characters use which methods and how effective 
are they? Siddhartha claims to have found this truth — 
that knowledge can be communicated, but not wisdom. 
Uhat is the difference? 

U. Theme on imagery in Siddhartha . IMote images of birth 
(or rebirth). 

The five themes are assigned according to an over-sll plan in 
bJritinq Themes about Literature . The specific topice mentioned 
h¥re are used in the second 12-week unit. 
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CDf\l5EQUEf\lCES DF UAR 

A12 

Materials Phase 



Urltlng Text: Uritinq Themes About Literature - Roberts 
April Morning (Globe: Four Representative Types) 
All Quiet on the Llestern Front (optional) 
Fareuell to Arms 

"liJhat Price Glory?" (Famous Plays of the 20^ s) 
"Lee at Gettysburg" (Great Television Plays) 
The Caine Mutiny 
Hiroshima 

Andersonville Trial (Globe) 

"Final liJar of Dllie Winters" (Great Television Plays) 
Selected poems and short stories 
Bridge Over the River Kuai (optional) 

Readers' Choice Materials 

□liver Uisuell 
Catch 22 

The Pushcart bJar 
Alas Babylon 
Bell for Adano 
John Broun 's Body 

Red Badge of Courage (Knowledge of this book is assumed for all students.) 
Course Outline 



Ueeks 1 and 2 

I. Introduction to theme. A crisis brings out the best (or worst) 
in an individual or society, and war is filled with crises. 
How man reacts gives a clue to his character. Pose questions 
of the inevitability of war, changing attitudes toward war, 
different approaches to the subject: ironic — "Dulce et 
Decorum Est"; comic— - No Time for Sarqents ; matter-of-fact; 
romantically; realistically , etc. 

II. Assign April Morning . Faster readers can read it in one 

evening. Discuss and compare youth's reactions to those of 
Henry Fleming in Red Badge . 

III. Read excerpts from Oliver LJiswell by Kenneth Roberts. Good 
students may wish to read the whole book. Show importance 
of point of view, mood, tone. 

IV. Play South Pacific records; read and discuss selected poetry: 
"Come Up from the Fields, Father" and "Beat beat drums" and 
"Grass" by Sandberg "Naming of Parts", "The Heroes" 
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Uesks 3 and U 

I. Give historical background of war as a glorious test of 
manhood, bravery, honor. Have students find examples 
from Shakespeare's Julius Caesar , also The Ilian , other 
books and stories, myths CIMathan Hale) 

II. Point out the swing to realism in liJorld War I novel and 
play. 

III. Assign All Quiet on the UJestern Front . Compare uiith pre- 
viously read works. Play record of Red Badge of Courage . 
(Teacher may omit All Quiet and insert Bridge Over the 
River Kwai in 7th weekf^ 

IV/. Read parts in class for "Uhat Price Glory?" 
liJeeks 5 and 6 

le Introduce Farewell to Arms as a love story with war setting. 

II. Go into effects of war on soldiers' loved ones and even on 
"the uninvolved". 

Ueek 7 

I. Americans' fascination with the Civil War. Have an outside 
speaker. 

II. Read excerpts from John Brown's Body and discuss. Students 
who have read Bone UJith the Wind may recall parallels. 

III. Lee as a folk hero: Read "Lee at Gettysburg" (Great TU Plays). - 
Compare the war as seen by Henry Fleming (Red Badge) with that 
seen by generals. 

□PTIDIM — Teacher may assign Bridge Over the River Hwai here, after 
omitting All Quiet . 

Weeks 8, 9, and 10 

I. Assign The Caine Mutiny . Have students watch for differences 
between book and movie. What is Wauk's point of view? Dis- 
cuss need for conformity in war situation. 

II. Read parts of Caine Mutiny Court Martial as a classroom play 
(Contemporary American Drama) 

Weeks 11 and 12 

Consequences of War— historically and currently. Consider the 
responsibilities of the v/ictor. The element of guilt should be 
probed. Discuss A Bell for Adano > 
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AndersDnville Trail may be read in class. Bring in Calley 
trial etc. 

II. Assign Hiroshima for reading or re-reading by every student. 

III. l/ietnam situation is logical concluding topic of this unit. 
Read "The Final War of Dllis Winters" (Great T\l Plays) and 
discuss. 

I\y. Students should determine their own attitudes. Review unit. 

Should Neuj York Times have released information on the Uietnam 
involvement? 

Five themes are required, following the schedule for Writing Themes 
About Literature . For example, 2nd 12'-week unit might include 
themes based on: 

1. Analytical reading of a poem. 

2. Comparison and contrast of two war books, especially Red Badg e 
of Courage with either All Quiet or April Morning , or comparison 
and contrast of two characters (or three) in these books, or 
Nicholson and Joyce in Bridge Over the River Kwai . 

3. Structure of Th.^ Caine Mutiny or of Bridge Over the River Kwai . 

Urn Imagery in All Quiet , John Brown's Body , or Farewell to Arms . 

5. The idea of the individual's responsibility in war situation 

or afterward, using literary works studied and modern parallels. 

One of these should be based on the outside book the student chose 
to read. 
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CDNTEMPQRARY AMERICAN FICTIQW 



Course Pes crip t ion 



A63 

Phase 3-5 



In this course, the student will survey some of the novels and 
short stories by a few twentieth century writers. Included, among 
others, are works by Baldwin, Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Hemingway, Salinger 
and Steinbeck. 

Achievement Level 

The student should be able to analyze literature and be willing 
to read extensively. 

Objectives 

1. To present this phase of American literature as a reflection 
of American life today 

2. To stress the worth and dignity of the individual 

3. To develop the ability to analyze literature 

To increase appreciation and enjoyment of outstanding literary 
work 

5. To improve proficiency in the language arts skills 

6. To extend acquaintances with other authors who, perhaps, are 
not so well known 

Chief Emphases 

The student will be guided toward arriving at his own generali- 
zations and interpretations. Some structural aspects of the short story 
and novel will be discussed to help the student realize that well-writ- 
ten stories follow a plan of development. Major emphasis will focus 
on the extension of the student's literary appreciation. 

Materials 

Go Tell It On The Mountain - Baldwin 

The Bear - Faulkner 

The G re at Gatsby - Fitzgerald 

Short Stories - Hemingway 

IMine Stories - Salinger 

Rose High On The Roof Beam - Salinger 

Grapes of Idrath - Steinbeck 

God Bless, Mr. Rosewater and Slaughter House Five - Uonnegret 
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Adv/enturss In American Literature 
Laureate Edition - Kinnick 
House of Fiction 

Course Outline 

IjJeeks 1 and 2 



I. 


Students favorite authors and/or short stories. 


II. 


L'haracteristics of a mature short story. 


III. 


Selections by Heininguay 




A. "Ten Indians" 




B. "Big Tiuo-Hearted River" 




C. "Did Man at the Bridge" ' 




D. Many others 


lU. 


"The Flight", by Steinbeck. 


u. 


"Tuo Soldiers", by Faulkner. 


Ml. 


"A Good Man is Hard to Find", by Q'Connsr. 


Mil. 


Theme 


UIII. 


Test 


bJeeks 3 


and k • 


I. 


Discuss characteristics of a novel. 


II. 


Read Grapes of Wrath. 




A. Major conflict 




B. Kinds of people involved 




C. Sociological outcome 


III. 


aJrite theme 



IW. Give oral reports on related topics. (Ex. Migrant Uiorkers 
Today) 

UJaeks 5 and 6 

I. Read Go Tell It On the Mountain . 

II. Discuss 
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A. Style 

B. REligion 

C. Social conditions 
III. ThEmE AssignmEnt 

UJEEks 7 and 6 

I. REad ThE GrEat Gatsby . 
II. SuggEst topics 

A. ThE failurE of thE Jazz Age to producE significant or 
lasting valuEs. ComparE IMick'E growing auarEnEss of 
thE falsity of uhat he sees to Gatsby's disillusionmEnt 
in his pursuit of material success and ultimate defeat. 

B. The subtle symbolism of Gatsby to see its contribution 
to the meaning and overall effort of the novel. 

C. IMick's recognition that inflexible social conventions 
and moral standards are less valid than systems uihich 
judge the individual on an individual basis. 

III. Urite theme. 

iiJeek g 

I. Read The Bear 

II . Discuss 

A. Symbols 

1. The Bear 

2« Woods and the River 

B. The Loss of Innocence 
III. Write theme. 

Week ID 

I. Read Rose High on the Roof Beam . 
II. Discuss 
Weeks 11 and 12 
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!• Read Gad Bless , Mr. Roseuater 
II. Dj scuss 

A. Style (repetition) 

B. V/alues of Man 

C. Irony 

III. Read Slaughter House Five . 

I\y. Urite theme of comparison. 

vy. Reports on individual selections. 

Suggested Appro ac hes and Teaching Aids 

1. Interesting facets from biographical materials uill be given. 

Film strips "Hou to Read a Short Story" and "Hou to Read a 
IMovel" Ljill be shoun. 

3. Students uill be encouraged to read other writings of the 
same period. 

Essays dealing uith topics relating to the class reading 
idill be written frequently. 

References 

1. Mallard, James M. , "Counterpoint as Technique" in The Great 
Gatsby , "The English Journal", Gctober, 1966. 

2. Pearson, Roger L. , "Gatsby, False Prophet of the American 
Dream", The English Journal , May, 197D. 

3. Ridlon, Harold, "The Short Story as a Uhole", The Atlantic , 
December, 197D. 

if. Sisk, Jean, Major Uriters of America , (see Table of Content) 

5. Spiller, Robert, "The Cycle of American Literature", (see 
Table of Content) 
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DREAMS DF MEN 

A31 

CoursB DBacription Phase if- 5 

Thla CDurae explDres man^s search fair Ideals, fulfillment and self- 
reallzatlone aa uell as his failures and defeats* iilorks expressing this 
disillusionment on one hand, his self-knotJledge and stable values on the 
othar uill be read in this course* Ulorka included are dramas, such as 
Death of A Salesman , The Glass MenaqBrv . Man of LaMancha , short stories, 
easays, poetry selections and novels, such as Zorba the Greek and The 
Chosen. 



Tbjo book reports and at least five uriting experiences uill be re- 
quired, each focusing upon man's conflicts and resolutiona* 

Achievement Level 



Thia courae ia deaigned for atudenta uho can be motivated to read 
not only for enjoyment but alao for intellectual grouth, uho are uilling 
to engage in reaearch and uho can develop aensitivity to authora' theme, 
tone, and point of vieu* 



Dbjectivea 

1. To acquaint atudenta uith ethical and philosophical values of 
different ethnic, racial, religious and national groups 

2« To encourage students on a path of aelf-diacovery 

3. To foster an underatanding of oppoaing vieus 

k. To provide an atmoaphere in uhich students are encouraged to 
express their vieua 

5. To encourage atudenta to evaluate and interpret authors' ideaa 

6. To sensitize students to expressions of innermost hopes, dreams, 
and fears revealed in different genrea 

7m To promote the utilization of previoualy learned uiriting tech» 
niquea in the atudenta' effective and creative expreaaion of 
vieua 

Chief Emphaaea 

Thia courae emphasizaa the universality of man aa uell aa hia indivi- 
duality. It hiill alao atreaa the complexity of man 'a role in life and houi 
he can adjuat to it« 



Materiala 




Adventurea in lilorld Literature (Harcourt) 
American Negro Poetry 
Death of A S aleaman 
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Zorba The Greek 
The Chosen 

Films - South Bend Library 
I Have a Dream 

Harriet Tubman, the Mosess of her People 

Records 

Death of a Salesman - M61:l 

Poetry of the Negro 

King: In Search of Freedom - KSflSrl 

Course Outline 

lileeks 1 and 2 

I. Man*s Escape from Reality 

Death of a Salesman 

"Richard Cory" CAdventures in American Literature- Laureate-p,75D^ ) 
"Minniver Cheevy" 

"The Old Lady Shauis Her Medals" ( iiJorld Through Literature , p.^17) 
"The Secret Life of Walter Mittv"7 TAdventurBS in America'n 
Literature- Laureate^p«^^# ) 

Supplementary 

"The Celestial Oninbus", ( Modern English Prose & Poetry ,p, 125) 
II« First uriting assignment 
UJeeks 3, and 5 

!• Advancement in Philosophical and Spiritual Walues 
Man of LaMancha 

"Morte D» Arthur" (Selections: The Early Years of English 

Literature-Literary Heritage, p* 107) 
Idylls of the King 

Supplementary 

Don Quixote (selections) 

Plato, "The Apology of Socrates" ( Adventures in bJorld 

Literature p*9a0) 
Plato, "Hhaedo" ( Adventures in bJorld Literature p«9a7) 
Buddha, "The Parable of Returning Love for Hate"( iiJorlri 

Through Literature, p. B2«) 
II. Book Report I 
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Ugek 6 

I. Second urltlng assignment 

II. Group discussions and Individual reports 

III. Mld-semsster test 

lileeks 7 and B 

I» In Search of Freedom 

American Negro Poetry (selections) 
Voices of Man: I Have a Dream 

Gandhi, "My Eoyhood In Inrfia" LJorld Through Literature p. SO. 

II« Third ujrltlng assignment 

III. Book Report 2 

blaeka 9, ID and 11 

I. Self-realization and Stable Values 

Zorba the Greek 
The Chosen 

II« Fourth urltlng assignment 

Iji gek 12 

I. Fifth urltlng assignment 

II. Final Examination 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Many of the classes can be divided into tuo parts: one part read- 
ing, urltlng and studying and one part discussion. Much of the 
drams texts can be read f.n class. 

2. Recordings of Death of a Salesman and Man of LaMancha may be played 
uhile students read along* The Lady Shouia Her Medale may be read 
aloud by students taking parts* 

3. Theme 1 can deal uilth man (Ulillie Louiman) as a victim of society or 
of his Qiiin limitatians. 

km Research assignments, reports or group projects can be given on 
Buddha, Plato and King Arthur^a Round Table. 
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5. In dramas, short stories, and novels, students may be encouraged 
to focus on a definite aspect, such as social problems, recurring 
themes, ujomen characters, family relationships, moments of high 
emotional impact, etc^ Several critical evaluations nf these may 
be uritten. 

6. Thess writings will serve as subject matter for class analysis* 

1. The Martin Luther King and Harriet Tubman films are available 

from the South Bend Public Library and can be shown in conjunction 
with the ^g ro Poetry and "In Search of Freedom"* 

Supplementary Materials 

The LJorld Through Literaturs 
Romulus the Great 
An Aniiel Came to Babylon 
Man of LaMancha 

Voices of Man: I Have a Dream 
Ths Glass Menagerie 
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DREAMS OF MEN 



Course DBgcriptlpn 



A31 

Phase 



EveryanE slips into his private dream uorld at times, relives 
events of the past and anticipates events of the future, Man's imagi- 
nation can be a uonderful thing, but it has its price. All of us must 
live in the present and are pushed to deal uith the demands of today's 
confusing and often cruel uorld. 

In this course the student uill read uorka dealing with man's at- 
tempt to fool himself or others, plunging him into uorld of illusion 
and tiiose demanding an earnest attempt to find personal meaning^ 

Achievement Level 

This course is designed for students uho can be motivated to read 
net only for enjoyment but also for intellectual growth and uho can 
develop sensitivity to an author's theme, tone and point of vieu. 

Objectives 

1« To encourage students on a path of self-discovery 

2. To foster an understanding of opposing vieus 

3. To provide an atmosphere in uhich students are encouraged to 
express their vieus 

To encourage students to evaluate and interpret their ideas 

5. To sensitize students to expressions of innermost hopes, 
dreams, and fears revealed in different genres 

6. To promote the utilization of previously learned uriting 
techniques in the students' effective and creative expres- 
sions of vieus 

Chief Emphases 

The course emphasizes the universality of man as uell as his indivi- 
duality. It uill also emphasize the complexity of man's role in life and 
hou he can adjust to it« 

Materials 

Adventures in liJorld Literature 
Adventures in English Literature 
Adventures in American Literature 
Adventures in Appreciation 
A Book of Modern Playa 
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Death of a Salesman 

Short Stories by Pirandello 

Contemporary American Prose 

Madame Bovary 

Man of La Mancha 

Don Quixote 

Voices of Man: I Have A Dream 

American Negro Poetry 

Neuj IMeqro Poets 

A Raisin in the Sun 

Films : 

Madame Bovary 

A Raisin in the Sun 

Harriet Tubman 

Records : 

Death of a Salesman 
Harriet Tubman 
The Glass Menagerie 
Man of La Mancha 

A Search for Freedom: Martin Luther King 
Course Outline 
tJeek 1 

I. Discuss the many masks man wears in his search for reality 
A. Discuss the following selections: 

1. "Life is a Dream" - p. 275 

2. Adventures in liJcrld Literature 
Hamlet's soliloqu' "To be or not to be" 

3. Macbeth' 5 dagger speech 

4. Jacques' ^'All the world's a stags" in As You Like It 

5. Prospero's "We are such stuff as di'sams are made on" 
in The Tempest 

B» Assign theme 1 

tileeks 2, 3, and k 



I. Discuss man's escape from reality 
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A. Discuss ths folloying: 

1. Adventures in English Literature - "The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals" p. 812 

2. Adventures in American Literature - "The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty" - p. UU 

3. Adventures in American Literature - "Miniver 
Cheevy" - p. 757 

B. Read and discuss Death of a Salesman by Arthur Miller 

C. Have students write Book Report 1 
liJeeks 5 and 6 

!• Discuss man's dreams of ths past. 

A. Discuss the following: 

1. Adventures in English Literature - "Dream Children" 
p. U19 

2. Adventures in Appreciation - "The Duke's Children" 
p. 108 

3. Adventures in American Literature - "If I Were 
Seventeen Again" - p. 135 

B. Read and discuss The Glass Meneqerrie by Tennessee Williams 
IZ. Assign thame 2 

lileeks 7; 5 and 9 

I. Discuss man^s disillusionment with himsei'' and his life. 
Discuss the following: 

1* Adventures in American Literature - "Richard Cory" 
p. 75E 

2. Short Stories by Pirandello - "The Soft Touch of 
Grass" - p. 167 

3. Contemporary American Prose - "A Southern Lady" 
p. Ul 

B. Read and discuss Madame Sovarv by Flaubert. 

C. Assign theme 3 
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QJsBks 10, 11, and 12 

I. Discuss man as an idealist, draaniing of a better world in 
which to live. 

A. Book Report 2 will be an oral one. 

B. Discuss the following: 

!• Adventures in Appreciation - "The Once and Future 
King" - p. 59if 

2. Excerpts from Camelot by Lerner and Loeue 

3. Man of La Mancha 

'f. Excerpts from Don Quixote 

5. Adventures in American Literature - "Abraham Lincoln 
Walks at Midnight" - 272 

6« Selections from Voices of Man: I Have a Dream : 

"Harriet Tubman: The Moses of Her People" 

"I Have a Dream" - p. 27 

"Turn, Turn, Turn" - p. 136 

"To Every Thing There is a Season" - p« 136 

7. Selections from American Negro Poetry : 

"Here and Now" - p. 3k 

"The Treehouse" - p« 174 

"I Dream a World" 71 

"Between the World and Me" -.p. 1D3 

8. Selections from New Negro Foots : 

"It is Time" - p. 3if 
"Dream" - p. 75 
"Plans" - p. 1D9 

C. Read and discuss the play Raisin in the Sun. 
Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Begin course by having students discuss and write about their 
own personal dreams and aspirations. 

2. Another theme possibility would be the subject of disillusionment 

3. In connection with the poem "Richard Cory" the song "Richard Cory 
from the Simon and Garfunkle album Sounds of Silence may be used. 
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EARLY AMERICAIM FICTIDIM 

Course Description 



AG 2 

Phase 



Early American Fiction will cover the periods of 1600-1880 in 
American literary history. The course will trace the development of 
fiction writing from early short-story efforts to the full-blown 
American novel. Concentration will be given to the writings of Poe, 
Hawthorne, Melville, and Tuain, with other contributing authors men- 
tioned where relevant. 



Achievement Level 

Students in this course should be capable of upper division 
reading. Students should already have achieved some maturity in 
interpreting fiction. This course is one of those recommended for 
college-bound students. 



□b.lectives 

1. To have students understand the short story and novel form 
and to rEEognizB the similarities amd differences of the 
two 

2. To give t!ie students a survey-type study of moat of Americans 
important, fiction works during the nation's first one hun- 
dred year^ 

3. To have students see the changing patterns in American fic- 
tion during the period included 

k. To develmp the student's ability at; plot analysis, theme 
recognition, style evaluation, and i:haracter interpreta- 
tion 



5. To have students recognize the irnnrjrtant part our religious 
and social heritage played in eaxLv fiction 



Chief Empliases 



Background and development of the American fiction form will be 
stressed as well as structure of the short story and novel form. The 
development of a literary style that is typically American will be em- 
phasized* Understanding of the basic elements of the short story and 
novel form will he most important; students must be able to analyse 
character, setting, plot, and theme in the works studied. 



Materials 



Adventures in American Literature (laureate)-Harcourt and Brace 
The Spy — Popular Library, Eagle books Cooper 
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The Legend of Slee py HdIIdui and Other Staries^ -Airmant Pub. Irving 
Eight Tales of Terror — Seniar Scholastic Poe 
Ten Great Mysteries by Edgar Allan Poe^-Seninr Scholastic Poe 
Tiijice Tol d Tales and Other Short "S'tories^ -iJaHhinqtnn Square Press 

Hawthorne 
The Scarlet Letter — Hawthorne 

Great Short liJorks of Herman Melville -^-- Pernenial Library, Harper- 
Roiue 

Moby Dick or The UJhite Uhale— Melville 

The Complete Short Stories of Mark Twain — Mark Twain 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer— Mark Twain 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn-'- Mark Twain ' 

The Cycle of American Literature— Mentor. The I\lew American Library, 
Spiller 



CGur.se Outline 
Ueek 1 

I. Give background information on the beginnings of American 
fiction. 

A. Read background assignments in Adventures in American 
Literature and The Cycle of American Literature ^ 

B. Explain the short story and novel form, 
ir. Assign The Spy by Cooper. 

in. Give background information to Cooper to the students. 
Ueek 2 

I. Discuss The Spy 

A. Cover briefly general information on plot, ctiaracters, 
setting, and theme. 

B. Give information on other Natty Bumpo stories and dis- 
cuss the recurring points in all the novels. 

II. Give students background information on Irving from refer- 
ence sources. 

Ueek 3 

I. Discuss with the class Irving the man and the writer. 
II. Assign three short stortss to be read outside of class. 

A. Urite brief summaries of tiiio of the stories read. 

B. Note any similarity in themes, approaches, etc. in the 
stories. 
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III. Discuss the American spirit as seen in Irving* s fiction. 

A. Read Cycle of American Literature on Irving* 

B. Re-emphasize important points from the reading. 

lU. Write a theme on Irving as one of the first truly American 
writers. 

Ueek k 

I. Discuss Poe*s short story format. 

II. Read the material on Poe*s fiction in C\/ciii.e of American 
Literature . 

III. Read selections from the tua volumes cf Foe stories. 

A. Give quizzes over some stories. 

B. Us2 records for ^ least one of ^he staries. 

lU. Give a writing assi^-rrnent on the Poe material uith suggested 
topics to discuss in islation to the specific stories read. 

iiJeek 5 

I. AlloLj time for the carryover of Poe material if needed. 

II. Read about Hauthorne in Cycle of Amgrican Literature and in 
Adventures in American Literature . 

III. Discuss Hauthorne tire man and the Puriisn influence on him 
as a preliminary to the stories and the rrovel. 

lU. Assign the first short story by Hauthoi 3 and then discuss 
it in class. 

IjJeek 6 

I> Assign tuo more Hauithorne stories to be r^ad independently* 

A. Have a general discussion over the stories read. 

B. Give a short writing assignment over the storieso 

II. Give a test over the general background matsrial and the men 
and Ljorks studied to date. Combine short-ansuer and essay 
questions. 

iiJeeks 7 and 6 

I. Assign the reading of The Scarlet Letter 

A. Encourage the use of companion notes. 
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B. Make specific reading assignments and n±a:r quizzes or 
short writing assignments over the ass±3TBd sections. 

II. Discuss the novel as it is read~indivi£l..32iy or as a class. 

A. Emphasize characters and the Puritan i —''luence. 

B. Be sure students understand the inti^:: -ras of the 
plot. 

III. Finish the novel and Hauthorn material uiitr an essay-type 
examination. 

Ueek 9 

I. Read the material about Melville in The Q,: h of American 

Literature . ^ 

A, , Discuss the important role his eari-v Itn played on his 

writing career. 

B. Discuss the social influences on MeIl^^Is^ 
II. Assign Billy Budd and tuo other short snnir -5.. 

A. Cover in class discussion hou those aizn:^':^ assigned em- 
phasize Melville's recurring themes. 

B. Give quizzes over the assignad stori^:... 
IjJeeks ID and 11 

I. Assign Moby Dick 

A. Encourage the use of companion notes. 

B. Students are to keep notes on various rmaracters and 
their development. 

II. Allou time each day for questions from teacher, from students. 

III. Give quizzes or short writing assignments uhnn needed to check 
reading. 

1\J. Discuss this book as "the great American nouei" which some 
critics say it is. 

W. Study the symbolism and themes in some depth. 

WI. Give an extended writing assignment to finis^ the Melville 
unit. 

liJeek 12 
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I. Give the students the background information on Twain. 

A, Use Cycle of American Literature . 

B. Discuss the relevance of Twain 's themes to a contemporary 
audience; also cover the universality of Twain's thoughts. 

Assign two or three of Twain's short stories. 

A. Give a quiz over the stories. 

B. Discuss the stories as humor and satire. Emphasize both 
aspects of Twain. 

III. Give final test or writing assignment with emphasis on devel- 
opment and changes throughout the period. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Students must keep up with reading. 

2. Use some records, especially for Poe and Twain. 

3. Encourage students to read extra if time allows; give credit for 
this. 

km Don't get bogged down in details of novels. Remember this is a 
survey course. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE«.THE EARLY YEARS 

Course DBscrlptlan 



A75 

Phase 3-5 



English Literature — The Early Years explores the great works of 
English literature from its national epic Beouiulf to the pre-Romantic 
pnetry of Goldsmith, The course is divided into four units: the 
first includes early English literature such as Beouiulf , Medieval 
tales and drama, and The Canterbury Tales ; the second emphasizes the 
plays and sonnets of Shakespeare and the poetry of the Renaissance, 
The Puritan Revolution and the works of John Milton comprise the third; 
the fourth consists of the satire of Swift and Pope and the eighteenth 
century essayists. Several texts will be used including The Early^ Years 
of English Literature . Spenser, to Goldsmith . Adventures in Lnqllsh Litera- 
ture as well as selected filmstripa and recordings. Five writing experi- 
ences will be required. This course is necessarily fast paced. It is 
intended for students who have an interest in broadening their background 
in literature and will include selected outside readings. 



Achievement Level 



The student should have a serious interest in literature and should 
be expected to read and discuss extensively, Reading level should be at 
the eleventh grade, 

Db.lectives 

1, To expand the students awareness of the English language and 
its literary heritage 

2. To prepare the student for in-depth study of literature 



3, To explore various literary movements which have affected 
modern literature and thought 

k. To examine the classics of English literature and to inspire 
the studsnt to delve further into the rich literature of 
England 

5, To aid the student in discovering and enjoying the process 
of development in a literary culture. 



Chief Emphases 

The course focuses on the trends and movements of English literature 
from its beginnings to 18DD and the application of these concepts to the 
literature of that period* 
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Materials 

Barrows, The Early Years of English Lltarature 

hobler, Spenser to Goldsmith 

Fray, Romantic and Victorian lilriters 

Priestly, Adventures in English Literature - Laureate Edition 
Shakespeare, Henry Part I 
Suift, Gulliver's Travels 
Mort d' Arthur 

Films 

Chaucer and the Medieval Period (Audio Visual Department) 
Canterbury Tales (Audio Visual Department) 
Elizabethan England (Audio Visual Department) 
Seventeenth Century England (Audio Visual Department) 
Eighteenth Century England (Audio Visual Department) 

Many records of 16-118th Century reading and songs 
Sound track and filmstrip of Camelot 

Course Outline 

lileek 1 

!• Introduction to England - The Land and The People 

A. Adventures in English Literature - "The Land and 
Tha People", pp. 1-23. 

B. Film - "England: Background of Literature" - South 
Bend Community School Corporation. 

II. Introduction to the English Language 

A. Adventures in English Literature - "The Growth of 
the English Language", pp. ^6, 102, 210, 270, 360* 

B. Recording - "Our Changing Language" - tiJashington 
High School. 

C. Film - "English Language - The Story of Its Develop 
ment" - South Bend Community School Corporation. 

III. Assign projects (See Suggested Approaches.) 

IV. Assign book report (See Suggested Approaches). 

Meek 2 - The Anglo-Saxon Period - «»/f9-1066 

I. Introduction 
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A. Adventuraa in English Literature - "The Anglo-Saxon 
PBriod% pp. 25-31. 

B. Early Years of English Literature - "Old English 
Literature" pp. I-'*. 

II. Selections from Beohiulf 

A» "Early Years" from Beoujulf, pp. 5-19. 

B. Filmstrip - "Classics of Medieval Literature-Beowulf" - 
tiJashington Kligh School 

C. Recording - "Beouiulf" - Public Library. 

III. Anglo-Saxon Poetry 

A. Early Years - "The Seafarer", pp. 19-22 and "The 
Wanderer", pp. 22-26. 

liJeeka 3. and 5 - The Medieval Period - 1065-lf»a5 

I. Introduction 

A» Adventures in English Literature - "The Medieval 
Period", pp. if9-59. 

II. Medieval Lyrics and Ballads 

A. Select ions from Adventures in English Literature , p. 60 

B. Selections from Early Year3 « pp. 131-156 

C. Recording - "Early English Ballads" - liJaahington High 
School 

III. Medieval Tales and Narratives 

A. Early Years - "Sir Gawain and the Green Knight" pp. 3i-67. 

B. Early Years - "From The Canterbury Tales" pp. 67-107 and 
Adventures in English' Literature , p. 82 

C. Early Years - "From Morte d' Arthur", pp. 107-131. 
0. Recordings 

1. Many l/oices 12A - "Geoffrey ChaucBT" - Uashinciton 
High School. 

2. Chaucer - Washington High School 
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E. Films and filmstrips 

!• Classics gf Medieval Literature - "Sir Gaualn", 

"Nun's Priest Tale", "Morte d'Arthur" - Washington 
High School 

2m "Canterbury Tales"- South Bend Community School 
Corporation 

3e "Chaucer and the Medieval Period" (film) - South 
Bend Community School Corporation 

"The Cnaterbury Tales" (Z« strips and recording) - 
liJashington High School 

IV. Medieval Drama 

A. Early Years - "The Second Shepherd's Play", pp« 156- 
192 and "Everyman", pp. 192-232. 

B. Recording - "Everyman" - Washington High School 

C. Filmstrips - "Second Shepherd's" p.nd "Everyman" - 
Washington High School 

v. The English Bible (optional) 

A« Early Years - pp. 232-275. 

Weeks 6, 7, and 8 - The Elizabethan Period - 1485-1625 

I. Introduction 

A« A dventures in English Literature - "The Elizabethan 
Age", ppo 105-114. 

B. Spenser to Goldsmith - "The English Renaissance", 
pp. 1-6. 

C. Film - "England of Elizabeth" - South Bend Community 
School Corporation and "English Literature" - The 
Elizabethan Period - South Bend Community School Cor- 
poration 

II. Early Renaissance Poetry 

A. Spenser to Goldsmith - "Edmund Spenser", pp. 7-17; 
"Christopher Marlowe", p. 22; "Walter Raleigh", p. 23. 

B. Recording - Many Voices 12A - "Edmund Spenser, Sonnet 
26" - Washington High Schools 
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III. 



IV. 
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Shakesrpeare 

A. The Age 

1. Spenser to Goldsmith - "Shakespeare: Poet and 
Playwright", pp. 25-31. 

2m Recording - "Shakespeare: Soul of an Age" - 
LuashingtDn High School 

3. Filmstrips - "Life in Elizabethan Times" - U 
strips - Washington High School 

Films - "Shakespeare's Theater: Globe Playhouse" 
and "William Shakespeare" - South Bend Community 
School Corporation 

B. The Plays 

1. Henry lU . Part I 

2m Second selection (Optional) 

3. Recording "Henry lU" - Public Library 

C. The Sonnets 

Im Spenser to Goldsmith ^ "5::]nnets" , pp. 122-133 
Late Renaissance Prose and Poetry 

A. Spenser to Goldsmith - "Ben Johnson^'^ pp. 

"John Donne", pp. lUk^lSB; "Francis Bacon", pp. 165- 
177. 

B. Adventures in English Literature - "Four Cavalier 
Poets", pp. 227-232. 

C. Adventures in English Literature - "The King James 
Bible", pp. 2Df*-210 (optional) 

D. Recording - Many Voices 12A • "John Donne", "Ben 
Johnson", "King James Bible", and "Secular Meta- 
physical Poets" - Washington High School. 



Introduction 
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A, Adventures in English Literature - "The Seventeenth 
Century", pp. ?13-223. 
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B. Spsnaer to Goldamith - "Diasent and Conviction", 
pp. 177-181. 

C. Film - "English Litaratura-The Seventaanth Century" 
South Band Community School Corporation. 

II. Tha Puritan Influenca 

A. Spensiar to Goldamith - "John Milton", pp. 181-203; 
"John aunyan", pp. 223-235. 

B. , Adventurea in English Literature - "John Bunyan", 

pp. 2k3-25k. 

C. Recording - Many UDi^ -^ s 12A - "John Milton" - 
Waahington High Schoox and'""Milton Traaaury" - 
• dhli ' Library 

III. Samuel Pepys 

A« Spencer io Goldsmith - "Samual Pepya", pp. 235-2'f^f. 

B. Adventures in English Literature - "Samuel Pepys", 
pp. 25^f-263. 

C. Recording - Many Voices 12A - "Samuel Pepys" - 
Washington High School. 

eeka ID and 11 - The Eighteenth Century - 17DD-18DD 

I. Introduction 

A. A dventures In Engliah Literature - "The Eighteenth 
Century", pp. 273-285. 

B. Spenser to Goldamith - "Criticiam and Common Sanaa", 
pp. 24'f-2*f7. 

C. Film - "Engliah Literature: The Eighteenth Century" 
South lend Community School Corporation 

II. Suiift and Pope 

A. Selections from Spenser to goldsmith - pp. 247-273. 

B. Selections from A dventures in Engliah Literature • 
pp. 302-321. ^ 

III. The Journalists 

A. Selections from Spensex^ to Goldsmith « "Daniel Defoe 
pp. 273-294; "Joseph AdcJiaon", pp. 294-306; "Richard 
Steele", pp. 306-313. 
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B, SelBctions from Adventures In English Literature 
"Daniel Defae", pp. 285-29Dj "Joseph Addison", pp 
29ff-2g8; "Richard SteBlB^ pp. 29D-292. 

C. Recording - Many Voices 12A - "The Journalists" - 
Washington High School 

lU. Dr. Johnson and His Circle 

A. Selections from Spenser to Goldsmith - "Samuel 
Johnson", pp. 313-328; "James Bosuiell", pp. 328- 
336. 

Bo Selections from Adventures in English Literature 
"Samuel Johnson", pp. 332-333. 

C. Recording - Many Voices 12A - "Samuel Johnson" - 
Washington High School. 

D. Filmstrip - "Dr. Johnson's London" (Recording)- 
liJashington High School. 

liieek 12 - The Pre-Romantics 

I. Introduction 

A. Adventures in English Literature - "The Romantic 
Age", pp. 373-^36i^. 

B. Film - "English Literature: The Romantic Period" 

South Bend Community School Corporation. 

II. The Pre-Roman xca 

A. Romantic and Vjctorian lilriters - "Thomas Gray" pp 
29-38; "William Blake", pp. 33-^^*8; "Robert Burns" 
pp. 13-29. 

B. Filmstrip - "The Deserted l/illage" - Washington 
High School. 
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ALTERNATE COURSE OUTLINE 



liiBBkB If 2» 3, ^, and 5 (This unit includes Early and Middle English 
material) 

I. Read and discuss selected mnrality plays and Early English 

ballads. UJork nith language v/arlaticns and imagery to shou 

ev/idence of primitive baauty and humor. 

II. Read and discusa selL'cted passages from Beouulf . 

A. Drau upon students^' knouledge of the purpose, form and 
examples of the epic, in order to establish for them 
the literary and cultural validity of Beouulf as an epic. 

6. A paper, probably on Beotjjulf , should be due at this time. 

III. For lyk ueeks read and discuss Chaucer *s Canterbury Tales , seen 
through the prologue and 2-3 selected tales. Historical and 
biographical information uould be effective vehicles to make 
familiar to the students a naturally likeable author. Discuss 
Chaucer's use of more Bophisticatsd poetic devices. 

A. Films and records of Chaucer and his period are available. 

B« If possible, Bscure a reading of, or read yourself, portions 
of Chaucer in Middle English. 

C> A f3aper on Ch??.uceT^ should be due during or shortly after 
this time. 

For the last 11^ ueaks of the unit, read and discuss the Arthurian 
Legend, as recorded by Malory. 

A. In addition to Malory, Tennyson and Lerner and Loeiiie versions 
of the legend add interest to the study. 

B. Sir Gauain and The Green Knight , or another similar Chavalric 
legend, uould add color to the study, if there uere time. 

U. T jb first book report, written, should be due at the end of this 
unit. 

ijJeekB 5* 6 and 7 

I. Rsad selected luorks of Marlouie and Raleigh, as legitimate litera*- 
ture and as an intorduction to the Elizabethan Age. 

A. Films on the age and on Shakespeare are available* 

ERJ<C B. Give sufficient coverage to aspects of culture and history 

of Elizabethan England. Students are likely to have quite 
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II. Read a number of Shakespeare's sonnets* These are good 
introduction to the language of Shakespeare, in addition 
to their pure value. 

III# Read Henry lU, Part I . A paper on Shakespeare on the play 
should be uritten at this time. 



iileeks B and 9 



I. Read and discuss writings representative of the uide variety 
of attitudes and styles prevelent in 17th Century England. 

A. Study selections from the Cavalier poets ^ as uell as 
Donne and the Metaphysical poets. 

B. Read Dryden only if the class shows considerable interest 

in style studies. Touch upon the essayists In some capacity, 
hoLjever. 

C. Read Milton, having carefully selected which works will 
be used. The sonnets establish the mood of Milton. The 
longer works, especially Earadise Lost, because of dif- 
ficulty, should be studied from secondary sources (i.e. 
teacher lecture) and amplified by selected passages. The 
refinements of imagery and depth of religious meaning can 
both be covered in this manner. 

II. Conclude thB_17th Century study with readings from Pepys. 

III. A film/^n the 17th Century is available. 

X 

lU. A paper, analysing poetry or comparing attitudes of poets, 
sliould be due at this time. 

/ 

Week IQ^ 



I. Read and discuss at least some (depending upon class) of 
Gulliver's Travels , as representative of Iflth Century 
satire, and as a product of one of the period masters. (A 
paper on Gulliver's Travels might be due at this time, or 
shortly after75 

II. Read selections from the Johnson Biography by Boswell. 
This selection presents an interesting contrast to the 
IBth Century presented by Swift. 

III. As with previous periods, provide the historical and 
cultural milieu. 

A. A film on the IBth Century is available. 

ERJC Brief references to otherwise ignored authors like 

Addison and Steele would add color to the study. 
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tilBBks 11 and 12 

!• Rsad and discuss Grey and Blaks, as refugees from the IBth 
Century and fore runners of the Romantic era. 

A. The Romantic Age is not studied in this course* Thus, 
these authors should be seen as men ojho represent 
thought in transition, not as the only representativee 
of a short course in romance literature^ 

B. As the course material ends uith poets, the opportunity 
is present to revieu by comparing the uses of poetic 
device as it reflects an expanding literary pouer. 

!!• The second book report, preferably oral, should be due at 
this time* 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1« students may be selectad to explore in depth, various literary 
movements or individual uorks. They should make their findings 
knoun to ^l.j class at che appropriate time* 

2« A book report may be included and should concentrate on ths 
18th Century English novel* If tuo book reports are desired 
the second novel should be selected from the 19th Century* 

3* Students may develop projects in place of a book report* Some 
suggestions might be: 

A* Create a nauspaper in the style of the Spentator ot Tatler a. 

Bo Attempt various poatic forms such as the sormet, the nar- 
rative, and the lyric forms found in this course* 

C. Report on the music, culture, and architecture of a given 
literary movement* 

D* Attempt the essay form in the style of the Neo-Classicists* 

4* Outside reading on reserve might replace some of the selections 
in the course* 

5* The introductions in the periods written by J*Bo Priestley in 
the Adventures in English Literature are thorough and scholarly 
essays* They can be taught as literature in addition to pro- 
viding worthwhile insights into the eras# 
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THE ENGLISH NDl/EL 

A76 

Phase k-^S 

This is a nostalgic coursE, off Bred for those uho uant to pursue 
the "classics" from the first great flouering of the English novel in 
the 17^0' s uith Richardson to the later l/ictorians, notably Thomas 
Hardy. An in-depth study of the novel is followed by reading and dis- 
cussion of three representative uorks as a class and one on an indivi- 
dual basis through student-teacher conference. The course also surveys 
the development of the English novel through many uriters uhose uorks 
can be discussed only briefly. 

Materials for c lass use: 

Pride and Pre.judice 

Wanitv Fair . 

Uutherinq Heights 

UritinQ Themes About Literature 

Teachur Resources: 

kJalter Allen, The English Novel (Button) 
Lionel Trilling, The Liberal Imagination 
E.M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel 
Barron's Series, English Literature Uol II 

♦ Individual Choice of one of these: 

Richardson's Pamela 

Defoe's Robinson Crusoe or Moll Flanders 
Smollett's Humphrey Clinker 
Fielding's Tom Jones 

Scott's Ivanhoe or Bride of Lammermoor 
Dickens' Oliver Tuist or David Copperfield 
kJilkie Collins' The Moonstone 
George Eliot's Adam Bede 
Kipling ' s Kim 

Hardy's Return of the Native 
Course Q u tline 

ijiseks 1 and 2 

I. Discuss modern references to the classics, assuming readers' 
knouledge of famous characters and situations. 

IIo Assign reading in Pride and Pre.judice . 

III. Lead students into ISth century background of the English 

novel through lecture, library research and oral presentations. 

lU. Read excerpts from famous novels to shou early techniques. 
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Mm Consider aspects of the novel as emphasized by Forster 
and others. 

l/I. As students study the development of tha novel through the 
Romantic and Victorian periods, give them book lists from 
uhich to choose outside reading book. 

Ideeks 3, and 5 

I. Discuss Pride and Prejudice , giving students clear idea of 
uhat to look far in studying the novel as a literery forru 

!!• Give time to read in - ' r-l.:.. during dihich ^eacner ijonferences 
may hn helc ujith e£.ch : cudant , cuncerning. his outside selen- 
tiono Prepare student for a paper uhich will be due in 11th 
ueek on outside book. 

Ldeeks S, 7, and 8 

I. Read and discuss l/anity Fair , leading students to discover 
similarities and differences in approach between this and 
Pride and Prejudice . 

II. Suggest how themes of the Wictorian novelists uere those 
relevant today: especially hypocrisy, self-deception, and 
greed. 

III. Continue teacher-student conferences to discuGS books and 
share opinions while clann as a whole reads l/anity Fair . 

Ueeks 9, ID, and 11 

I. Read and discuss Uutherinq Heights 

II. Continue with conferences. 

Ldeek 12 

Review with tntal period from llkO to 1880 covered as students 
discuss their individual books. Panel discussions and group 
reports should be planned to go in chronological order, with 
teacher interspersing informaticn necessary to fill gaps and 
adding clarity. 

I^ Show characteristics that English novels show in common, 
authors' styles, influence on American writers, especially 
Cooper and Irving. 

II. Help students see haw the three novels studied fit into 
total picture and also how the guidelines used to judge 
the three in-class novels may be used in evaluating other 
novels. Compare and contrast characters, etc. 
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III. Lansider the ElEments thought to be most iipcrtant in 
the lath and ISth centuries and decide houi msiny are 
still emphasized today. 

NOTE: Five themes are due during the IZ-week period* ^^m:^. sted for 
first 12-ujRsk period ar-j -chese: Text: bJritinp ^'hg^nes About 
k terature Dy Edgar RobBrts/ 

SL:mrna.-w theme ::n sdtis critical or historical reading 
' rom . . .arary. 

Character study of Beck Sharp or Heathcliff. 

C. Point of view theme on Pride and Pre.iudi rr y: janity 
Fair. 

J. S rheme ~ Uuthering h'eights, 

E. A specific problem in outside reading selection. 
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EXPLORING THE UGRLD OF ADl/ENTURE 

A£f2 

Course Description Phase 1-2 

This course will contain a survey of adventure stories and plays 
with general adventure stories, western adventure, mystery, and science 
fiction being the principal types. Listening, reading, vocabulary devel- 
opment, and some writing will be related activities* 

Achievement LbvbI 

The student should be reading between the seventh and ninth grade 
level* He should be able to read adventure-oriented books sufflcien \y 
well to understand what prompts characters to act the way they do, even 
though his reading may be restricted almost exclusively to the kinds of 
things in which he is already interested* 

Objectives 

1. To make reading attractive enough that the student will pursue 
it as a leisure activity on his own 

2. To expand the limits of the student's reeding interest areas 
and his depth of perception in reading 

3» To help the student understand that character and incident are 
ir)BXtricable in good literature as in life 

'f. To encourage the student to organize his thinking 

5, To help the student express his thoughts clearly in speaking 
and writing 

6, To help the student understand the true nature of heroism 
Chief Emphases 

Character motivation, character as related to incident, the concept 
of the hero, the concept of justice in conflict, and characteristics of 
the plot of a good adventure story will bf2 emphasized. 

Materials 

Uanquard - Scott Foresman 

On Target - Scott Foresman 

Adventure for Americans - Scot^ Foresman 

Gault : Thunder Road - Scholastic Press 

liJells: lilar of the Uorlds - Scholastic Press 

Schaefer: Shane - Bantam 

Bennett: Great Tales of Action and Adventure 
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Caurae Outline 

[jJeeks 1 and 2 

!• Read selections frcmi On Target by Humpreville and Fitzgerald. 
Dae the study guide, pp. 270-272 to understand a good approach 
to teaching the story and houi to help students with reading 
skills and vocabulary development. 

"Glenn's Flight" 

"Thunder and the Wise Guy" 

"Ring of Fire" 

"I»m Coming In" 

"Game of Death" 

!!• Re&d selections from Great Tales of Action and Adventure 

"The Bamboo Trap" 
"Leiningen Versus the Anta" 
'^The Most Dangerous Game" 
"The Pit and Pendulum" 
"August Heat" 
"To Build a Firs" 

III. Emphasize the qualities of character in these stories thet 
lead into the conflict and help them to survive. 

liJeeka 3 and k 

I. Assign the reading of Shane 

II. Discuss the qualities commonly associated with Western fiction. 
Emphasize the nature of the lilestern environment as it is pre- 
sented in the early chaptars. Some examples for study ques- 
tions to be assigned are as follows: 

Chapters 1-3 

How does the author suggest the contradictory espects'of 
Shane's character? Pick out phrases and sentences uhich 
convey the impression of mystery concerning him. lilhv does 
the story gain from being told from the point of view of 
a boy? liJhy was it economically necessary in the develop- 
ment of the Ulest that cattlemen give way to farmers? In 
the dispute of the novel , which one was legally right? 
lilhat is the prevailing atmosphere of the Starrett home? 

Teacher planned questions such as these will help to direct 
the student in his reading* 

After the novel is completed the teacher might have the student 
pretend that he is Chris and write an impression of Shane 
using information gained from his encounter with him. 
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If passible, view the film, "Gunfighter", emphasizing 
the nature of the tragic haro. Hou was he similar to 
and different from Shane? 
Discuss the character af Shane * 

Discuss the idealization of violence in the American 
QJestBrn. Discuss the dilama of the modern citizen to 
support or oppose governmont control of firearms. 
View the film "Due Process of Law" from The Oxboui Incident 
to discuss various attitudes of the characters to justice. 
How is tha scene similar to today? 

QJ eeks 5 and 6 

I. Read "Model A Adventure" - On Target 
"So You're Going to Buy a Used Clir" 
"Motor Cars" 

"The Idea in the Back of My Broth«r»s Head" 
"Separating the Men from the Boys" 

See pages 272 through 27k in On Target for introductory 
questions, vocabulary, and conclusiong. 

II. Read Thunder Road by Bault 

This book is one of the teenage classics of auto racing. 
The hero quickly learns the value of safety cn the highway 
and on the high spaed track. 

Emphasize the characteristics of the racing hero and the 
misconception people have regarding speed and the automobile. 
This book presents an excellent opportunity to approach in- 
directly but affectively the interests that especially the 
young boys have in cars. Emphasize what the real hero behind 
the uheel is like. For those who may become exceptionally in- 
teTBSted let them make reports on such books att Hot Rod by 
Gault, Black Tiger at Indianapolis by □•Connor, Great Moments 
in Auto Racing by Stambler, and Dragging and Driving by Mac- 
Pherson. 

Again, try to consider the qualities of the hera in these 
selectionc. What attitudes, skills, responsibilities, per- 
sonal characteristics are involved in being a hero? 

tiJeeks 7 and 8 

I. Read biar of the tilorlds 

Discuss the qualities which man needs to meet the challenge 
of the space frontier. Compare and contrast in your discus- 
sion these qualities with those of the westarn pioneer. 

!!• Read "Invasion from Mars" - l/anguard. Science Fiction drama p. 477 
Discuss the related activities, see pp. ^^gi-^^gs. Have students 
act out the play# Try to obtain from the AV Center a recording 
of the Orson Well's broadcast of "Invasion from Mars". 

O 
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III* "First Men on the Moon" - Adventures for Americans 

This story was written more than ten years ago* How accurate 

was the writer in making his predictions? What implications 

does this story have for future preparations ^nd predictions 

of space flight? How have the current problems of land, air and 

water pollutiort affected your attitude toward space projects? 

To what should man make his greatest mental and physical efforts? 

jjJeeks 9 and 10 

!• Read and discuss Vanguard 
"Trouble at Rocky Beach" 
"Diamond of Alaska" 
"The Cremation of Sam McGee" 
"Out of Control" - Television Drama 
"A Shipment of Nkits Fate" - Drama 
"Flying Danger" 
"Scareboard" 
"Borderline of Fear" 
"Wolves in our blarnigan" 
"Diamondbacks" 
"Cut Man" 

Ask students to select one character that they admire from 
the stories read and write a brief paper or give a brief oral 
report giving reason why. 

Weekg. 11 and 12 

Im Read horror stories in Contact Unit 
ImaMnation World of Inner Space 
Part l\l "Tales of Horror" 
"The Interlopers" 
"The Tell Tale Heart" 
"Lithuania" 
"The Night People" 
"ESP, Is It For Real?" 
"August Heat" 

Use related activities suggested by the Contact teacher's 
guide* Also see the course guide on "Mystery and Suspense" 
for suggestions* 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1* Time in class should be provided for much of the required and 
supplementary reading. 

2. Encourage individual library work. 



3. The following written and oral activities may be assigned: 
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a. Describe your ouin version of a Ulestern hero, 
b* Write "What if • • paragraphs (Examples: "What if , . . 
paragraphs) 

"What if teenagers still wore sixguns?" 

"What if Martians landed tonight in South Bend?" 

c. My favorite hero is (Name) because 

d. Write an essay or discuss in class the follouing topic: 

If you had to decide whether to be a pioneer in the West, 
an astronaut, a race driver, a spy, or a detective, which 
would you choose to be and why? 

Prepare students before they read. Help them to plan their time 
and to look for specific points and ideaso Try to train them ta 
survey, read, review, and then to recite. 

5. A short time to write in a log book each day or on specified 
days to write about something that interested them in reading 
is recommended* Log books may not be graded but can be examined 
by the teacher to gain insight into student interest and attitude. 

Films (to be rented when possible) 

Due Process of Law Denied - (I.U.) 
The Gunfighter (Films Inc.) 
The True Story of Jesse James 
When Worlds Collide (Films Inc.) 
Forbidden Planet (Films Inc.) 

Supplementary Reading 

Thrillers 

Al brand - Meet Me Tonight 

The Numbered Account 
Amerman - Guns in the Heather 
Asimov- Cavee of Steel 
Brickhlll - The Great Eecape 
Christie - And Then There Were None 
Haycraft - Great Detective Stories 
Horwarth - We Die Alone 
MacLean - Guns of Nayarpne 
Michener - Bridtjes at Toko Ri 
Reid - Escape from Colditz 
Stewart - Moon Spinners 
Stuart - The Satan Bt^q 
Walden - To Catcha Spy 
Westheimer - Wan Ryan 'a Express 
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Science Fiction 

Asimov - Fant^atic UoyagB 

PjakBd Sun 

Pebble in the Sky 
Bradbury - la for Racket 
Clarke - 2001 

Chlldhnod^B End 

Island In the Sky 

Reach for Tomorrpu 
Conk 1 in - Great Storlea of Space Travel 
HeinlRln - Puppet Masters 

Tomorrou thpt Stare 
Farmer in the Sky 
L'Engle - A Uirinkle in Time 
Norton - Galactic Derelect 

Time Trader s 
NoursB - Star Surgeon 
Uan Uogt - Nliaaion to the Stars 
Walters - Firat on the Moon 
Uelk - Time Machine 
Wylle - lilhen Uorlds Collide 
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EXPLQRII\IG THE UORLD OF ADUEMTURE fi£^2 

Phase 1-2 

The course will contain a survey of adventure; stories, books and 
plays. The study material uill be hi.nh.\y mativatianal in content. Em- 
phasis will be on character motivation, character as related in incident, 
the concept of the hero, and the concept of justice in conflict« Listen- 
ing, reading, vocabulary development, and composition related to the read- 
ing will be important parts of the study. 

Materials 

Uritinq Themes About Literature by Edgar Roberts 
Shane by Schaefer 

The Martian Chronicles by Bradbury 

Holt Impact Series: Conflict (omit in 1971-72) 

Vanguard (Scott Foresman) 

Adventures for Americans (Harcourt Brace) 

Four Complete Modern Novels (Globe) 

Four IMovels of Drama and Suspense (Globe) 

Course Outline 



liJeeks 1 and 2 

Conflict : selected stories and plays with related writing and 
listening to recordings 

liJeeks 3 and k 

Stories from Uanguard: "Trouble at Rocky Beach" 

"Diamond of Alaska" 
"The Cremation of Sam McGee" (poem) 
"Out of Control" TU drama 
"A Shipment of Mute Fate" drama 
"Facing Danger" 
"Scoreboard" 
"Borderline of Fear" 
"Uolves in our liJarnigan" 
"Diamondbacks" 
"Cat Man" 

liJeeks 5 and 6 — Science Fiction unit 
Assign Martian Chronicles 

Use as time permits from Vanguard: "House of Flying Objects" 

"Invasion from Mars" 

liJeek 7 

Read and discuss H.G. LJells' Invisible Man (Globe: Novels of 
Drama and Suspense), 
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lileeks 8 and 9 — liJEstErn Adv/Bnture ond Conflict 

Read and discuss Shane > See SBC5C guide; also I,LJ. Curriculum 
series: Teaching Literature in Srades Seven Through Nine, 

Use as time permits from Adventures for Americans : 

"Oklahoma Land Run" 

"John Colter's Race for Life" 

"The Buffalo Hunt" 

"The OxBoij Incident" 

Optional: Sea of Grass by Richter, (Globe: Four Cgmplete Modern 
Novels) 

iileek ID — Mystery 

Read and discuss The Third Man (Globe: Novels of Drama and 
Suspense), 

bJeeks 11 and 12 Sea Adventure 

The Hurricane and/or The liJreck.of the Mary Dsare (Globe) 

Extra Reading Pogsibilities 

The OxbuLj Incident by Clark 
D r, liJasgell (Globe) 
Thunder Road by Gault 
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THE FAR WEST 

ABD 

r n .4.- Phase 3-5 

CpursB Dascrlption 

"The coioards never started and the ueak died along the uay" is a 
saying of the uitstward pioneers^ What kind of person left the comforts 
and security of an established community in the East to try for a new 
life in an undeveloped section of the West? This course deals with the 
frontier spirit as reflected in literature from and about the far west, 
legends of the IJest and frontier heroes, and realistic accounts of the 
pioneers. The student taking this course uill discover through reading 
the kind of quality or qualities it took to be a real pioneer. The stu- 
dent will also find that much of the old pioneer spirit is still abundant 
today, but its energy is being used for different kinds of "frontiers". 

Achievement Level 

The student taking The Far West should be reading at or above the 

10th grade level. He should be uiilling to read extensively , to reflect 

his own maturing vietiis in a good prose style, and discuss in cleSr, con- 
cise speech. 

Qblectives 

1« To understand the challenges met by the pioneers In conquering 
the unknown and frequently terrifying life of the wilderness 

2. To study the character of these pioneers, and their various 
psychological reactions to these experiences 

3. To appreciate the literature which reflects this period of 
life in Americe 

Chief Emphases 

The main emphasis in this course will be to deve^lop a true under- 
standing of the pioneer spirit which created America and is still a 
basic part of our philosophy today. 

Materials 

Adventures i n American Literature 
Aldrick, B,S., Lantern in Her Hand 
American Experience 
Gather, W. , My Antonla 
Clark, lii.V/.T.. Dx^^Boirincident 
Currents in Fiction 
Currents In Poetry 
Ferber, Cimerron 

Pappas, Heroes of the Amerlcsn ^es t 
Rolvaag, Giants in the Earth 
Short Story Reader 
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Films 

Jesse Jemes 
Last Frontier 
High Noon 
Cheyenne Autumn 

Fllmstrlps 

Neu Frontiers, IMeui Democracy, Neu Industry 
Travels in North America; 1833 
Last. Frontier 
Call of the Uild 
Red B^dg^ of Courage 

Recorda 

Folk Music, U.S*S» 
Frontier Folk Song^ 

Legends of the West (Sons of the Pioneers) 
Course Outline 

liJeeks 1 and 2 

I. Life as en Immigrant 

A. Assign My Antonia - ( A Lantern in Her Hand may be sub- 
stitutedy if necessary) 

B. Discuss the problems and status of the immigrant. 

C. Assign a theme based upion any insight gained from this 
reading. 

lileeks 3 and ^ 

I. An Assortment of Characters 

A. Assign the follouing reading: 

"Outcasts of Poker Flat" 
"Under the Lion's Pau" 
"•Slade" 

"Wild Bill-Marshall of Abilene" 
"Black Bart" 

"Death of Billy the Kid" 

"Sam Bass and His Train Robber Gang" 

B. Discuss character and the influences of environment. 
Explore the possible influences the hostile wilderness 
had upon the pioneers and the effect the pioneers had 
upon the country and each other. 
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iiiBBks 5 and 6 

I. PlonBers vs. Obstacles 

A. Assign Giants in the Earth , and ths follouing ahortQi* 
selections: 

"History of the Donner Party" 
"Whitman Mission" 
"Miraculous Escape" 
"Smart Ones Got Through" 

Bo Set up panel discussions of the short selections. 

C* Assign & theme shouiing the psychological reaction of one 
chrracter to one of the follouting concepts embodied in 
Giants In the Earth : 

1. Loneliness 

2. Religious outlook 

3. The challenge of difficult work 
Danger 

Uleeks 7 and 8 

I. Seeking Fortunes 

A. Discuss the lure of gold and "getting rich quick", 

B. Read the follouing aelections: 

"Gold-Mining Our North Fork Camp" 
"I Find Foal's Gold" 
''Early Discoveries of Gold" 
"To Build a Fire" 
"Flush Time in Virginia City" 

"^■m Plan a panel discussion of each of the above selections*. 

D« Assign the follouing reading on ranching: 

"A Neu Disaster" 
"Heraldry of the Range" 
"Managing a Trail Herd" 

Em Read the follouing selections about trading and trapping: 

"John Colter's Race for Life" 
"Free Trapper, Cavalier of the Mountains" 
"Rendezvous" 
O "Mike Fink" 
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bJeeks 9, 10, and 1 1 

U "The Last Frontisr" 

A. Read Cimarran 

B. Study the novel aa a form in literature. (Consuit 
sources in the school library). 

C. Appraise Cimarron according to the "yardstick" just 
studi'^ad. 

0. Assign a theme based upon this novel. 

lileek 12 

I. The Pioneer Spirit 1970 

A. Assign the article on Alaska in TIME (July, 1970) 

B. Read and discuss "lilhat's Happening to America?", by 
John Steinbeck 

Note: One Book Report on The Ox Boui Incident will be due at 
any time ueaks 3-8. 

Suggested Approachee and Teaching Aids 

1. Discuss the nature of courage and fear, the deviation of the 
word courage, and the basic cause of fear such as insecurity • 

2. Consider briefly the reasons the pioneers had cause to be 
fearful, including the minority groups. 

3. Analyze the pioneers* ways of handling their fears, lilere some 
of them totally without fear? Is fear normal or abnormal? 
What are some of our fears today? How do we react to them? 

EnnumeratB the favorable and unfavorable aspects of pioneer 
life, and of life today. 

5. Discuss the possibility of happiness under difficult material 
circumstances. 

6. Are persons of all ages and all periods alike generally in 
things pertaining to the spirit? Discuss human emotions. 

7. Make a report on one of the following: 

Pioneer Entertainment 
How "tall" stories came into being 
Pioneer music, ballads, and dances 
Crime in the 19th and 20th centuries 
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a. Use films, filmstrips, and records to enrich the various 
aspects of pioneer life* 

9. Encourage creative efforts in all the arts, but particularly 
in writing. 
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THE GOOD BUYS 

Aaa 

^ ^ PhasB 1-3 

CoursB Deacrlptlon 

Tha aim of thia couras ia to help the atud^nt understand the true 
nature of heroiam and to relate thia concept to fictional and non-fic- 
tionel heroea. The reading will consiat of five ahort novels Including 
Shane . To Sir Uith Love . Farenheit ^51 , The Man tiiho Never Ulaa , and Man 
in a Green beret s Writing uill be done in aeveral paragraphs and dia- 
cuaaion uill center on the novels reed« An oral report on a har'o of the 
atudenta choice mill alao be required* 

Achievement Laval 

The student ahould ba reading between the aeventh and tenth grade 
level. He ahould be able to read adventure-oriented booka aufficiently 
well to preceive character motivation and to underatand what prompta 
charactera to act the way they do, even though hia reading may be re- 
atricted almost exclusively to the kinda of thinga in which he ia already 
intereatad. 

Db.1 actives 



!• To make reading attractive enough that the atudent will puraue 
it aa a leiaurely activity on hia own 

Z. To expand the limite of the atudent "a reading inte^eat areaa 
and the depth of hia perceptiona within theae areaa 

3« To help the atudent underatand the true nature of heroism 

To encourage the student to organize his thinking 

5. To help the atudent express his thoughts clearly in speaking 
and writing 

Chief Erophaaea 

The concept of heroiam will be explored by claaa diacuasion of the 
asaigned readinga. Throughout the twelve uieeka the claas will study 
the folk hero of the West, the aupar hero of the apy thriller, the spece 
hero of acience fiction, and the military hero of peat and preaant ware. 
Emphasis throughout will be on why heroea are created, what constitutes 
heroiam, and what differencea aaparate the fictional heroea of literature 
from the non-fictional heroea of today. 



Materiala 



Schaefer: Shane 
Portia: Jtub Brit 

"Pecos Bill and the Uillful Coyote" by William White from The Short 
Story Reader 

ERIC 
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"An American Hercules" by James Stevens in Adventures In American 

Literature 
Bradbury: The Martian Chronicles 

Farenhait ^51 
Montagu: The Man lilho Never bias 
Braithuiaite: To Sir. Ulith Love 
H. B. Wells: Uar of the blorlde 
bJidder: Adventures in Black 
Buchan: The Thirty^Nine Steps 

Cebulaah : Man in the Green Beret and Other Medal of Honor dJinnere 
Course Outline 

lileeks 1 and 2 

I. Begin uiith auGgeetions from the studente as to uho the preeent 
day heroea are and uhat qualitiee they have. 

II. Oiacuas the role of television in creating society's heroee 
and uhat imagee it projecte for younger children to look up 
to» Direct the diecueeion touard hou heroee are created. 

III. FocuB attention on the tJeet and discuae ii^ell knouin heroee such 
as Kit Caraon, Jeeaa JaineSt lilyatt Earp, and Billy the Kid. If 
possible, try to read or tell eome of the legende and atories 
surrounding theae figurea. 

lU. Read "Pacoa Bill and the lilillful Coyote" and "The American 
Herculaa" to emphasize the role of tall tales and myths in 
creating legendary figurea. 

U. Begin in-class reading of Shane . Any reading sesignmente not 
completed in claaa are to be finiehed at home. 

\/I« Aa tha reading progreaaeai diacuea the character of Shane and 
the qualitiea ujhlch make him a hero. Talk about the condi- 
tione in the Ueet and the qualitiee naeded to survive. 

UII. Upon completion of the novel, aaeign the uriting of a para- 
graph. Poasible topice: Contrast of the Uestern Hero and 
the Preeent Day Heroee; Qualities lilhich Make Shane a Hero 
(uith apecific examplee from the book). 

tilBBke 3 and k 

I. Begin unit on the hero of science and aciance-fiction. Die- 
cues space aa the neu frontieri ae the bleat uaa an earliir 
frontier, and the qualities it uould take to meet the nm 
challengee. Thie may lead to mention of the varioua aetro- 
nauta and their accomplishments. If some etudents are par-* 
ticularly interested, they may do aome inveatigation and re- 
porting to the class on the background, education, and per- 
sonality of a particular astronaut. 
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II. Dlscusa hobi space heroes are presented on telev/lalon and In 
tha movlea. 

III. Start reading Farenheit ^51 , Prepare the students for the 
book by explaining uhat kind of uorld exists as the book 
opena. Help the atudent to notice all the ways in which this 
fictional world ia different from ours. 

IV. Discuss Montag as a hero figure. Help the atudent to see he 
is a hero in his own way by contraating him with Shane. In- 
teresting discussion can alao develop from aaking the atudents 
if they would like our world to become like the fictional world 
of the book. 

v. After completion of the book, assign the writing off a paragraph 
Possible topic: Rewrite the ending of the book as you uould 
like to aee it end. 

bleaks 5 and 6 

I. Assign an oral report on a hero or famoua person of the student 
choice. He ia to find a book which will help him to know more 
about the person he ia to speak on. (This aasignment should be 
given in advance so the atudent will have time to think about 
the person he would like to report on.) 

II. Time will be spent in the library for the student to choose 
hia book. 

III. Time should be givsn in class for reading. Reports should 

atart as the students finish their books, sometime during the 
sixth week. The type of report given and the length of the 
report is Isft to the discrstion of the teacher. 

lileeks 7 and 6 

I© Start reading To Sir, blith Love . 

IIo This book lends itsslf well to vocabulary work. Spend same 
time acquainting the atudents with British worda which are 
not commonly used in the United Statea. 

III. Include a writing exerciee to help the student to see and 

pick out the detail the author used to establish the setting 
for the book. 

IV/. As the book ia finished, dlecusaion should center on why 

Braithwaite ia a hero and how he ia different from Shane and 
Montag. Thla compariaop can be uaed as a writing asaignniant 
or as an assay queation on a teat. 
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lilBBks 9 and ID 

!• Begin the unit on the spy hero by examining televlelon's 
treatment of spies. Discuss the Image of the eeplonage 
agent as projected by such shous as ^'Mission Impossible", 
"I Spy", and the "F^B.I."* 

!!• Begin reading The Man lilho Never Lies . 

111. To prepare them for the reading give a brief beckground 
of the countries involved in Uorld Uar II and shoiu them 
on a map the areas that luill be mentioned In the book. 
Stress the fact that unlike the other selection, thla Is 
factl 

l\l. As reading progresses discuss the techniquee used by the 
Intelligence men and contrast this uiith the Intelligence 
agent in the movies, for exanqsle^ James Bond. 

U. After the reading is finished aaaign the writing of a 
paragraph. Poasible topics: lilho le the hero of this 
book? Hou are real intelligence egents different from 
fictional ones? Uhat qualities did the nmn in this book 
have to make them heroes? 

Ueeks 11 and 12 

!• Begin unit of the military hero* Discuss houi uar produces 
heroes and let the students volunteer any Information they 
have on typea of medals that can be uon* Add to thla in- 
formation of your ouin* 

!!• Begin reading Men in the Green Beret * Pay particular at- 
tention to the opening pagea in uhich the medal and its 
hiatory la given* 

III* Vocabulary work is profitable in this area* lilords found 

in the book and associated ufith the topic should be studied* 

IMm After each short selection, discussion should focus on the 
individual aa hero and uhat he did to be euarded the Medal 
of Honor* This unit preaents a good opportunity to bring 
in a guest spsaker if you are able* A uar veteran or even 
better, a decorated uar veteran, can really spark interest 
in the subject* 

M. After the reading is completed » a uriting assignment should 
be given* This assignment can also serve ae a urap-up for 
the course* Possible topics: iitho do you think are the 
heroea of today's youth and uihy? Describe an incid3nt in 
uhich you acted heroically* Of all the types of hi^roes 
studied uihich is your hero and tahy? 
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SugqestBd ApprDQChea and teaching Aids 

la Individual reading uill dominate class time other than that 
used for toe discussion of ths major texts. These students 
need to be given time to read on their oun and to be encour- 
aged to read. 

2. Depending on the nature of the claas, the idea of an anti- 
hero may be introduced and discussed during discussion of 
contemporary heroes* 

3. When discussing the heroes of the major texts, emphaais 
should be placed on characterization and hou an author 
createa a character. The need to eubatantiate obeerva^ion 
and opinion by stating evidence from the text should also 
be taught at this time* 

Students should be encouraged to bring in information on their 
Diun heroBB and if they uiah, present it to the class. Articles 
and pictures can also be ueed on a bulletin board. It is 
likely that the etudente may have heroes in the fields of 
sports, politics, or other areae not covered in the cauras, so 
that supplementary material is deeirabie to broaden the couree. 

5. The number of eelections listed in the course outline exceeds 
uhat most students can be expected to accomplish. It is im- 
portant to concentrate on each type of hero and therefore 
reading one selection for each is probably the most that can 
be done. The course outline is baaed on this assumption from 
past experience uiith the couree. The selections used in this 
course description are the onee that proved to be most success- 
ful biith the students; each teacher, houever, can make his ouin 
aelection of the materials available after acquainting himself 
biith his students* Students uho are eager to do more outside 
reading should be encouraged to uee ths additional materials. 

6. Students of this level need a variety of activitiea. They 
often find it difficult to come in every day and read and 
discuas. Any attempts at variety tuill be beneficial such as 
moviee, epeakere, oral reports, lii^rary work, apelling, writ- 
ing, and vocabulary work* 

7. Frequent quizzes are recommended over the assigned reading 
material. Some of the studenta uill be poor readers and a 
quiz will help indicate how much of the detail they are getting. 

B. If ScojJB magazine published by Scholastic is available, it can 
prove valuable. These atudents often need practice reading 
out loud and the playa which occaeionally appear in this maga- 
zine are good for thie purpose. However, since there are so 
many other materials for thie couree, use it sparingly, ae a 
break in routine. 
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SupplamBntary Readin g 

The lilestern: 

Aldrich: A LantBrn In Her Hand 

Amea: That CaXlahan Spunk 

Capps: Tjall to Dqallala 

Gather: My Antonla 

Clark : The Dx^'Boui Incident 

Durham and Jones: Tha Negro Cohiboye 

Echols: The Renaqade Hllla 

Erdman: The Edge of Time 

Fisher: Mountain Man 

Geraon: Kit ^ - rson-^olk Haro and Man 

Grey : Bett tb 

Guthrie: Tw^ uig Sky 

Hendricks : Bad Man of the Uleat 

Johnson: Torrls 

liiilderness Bride 
Lane : Let the Hurricane Roar 
Lehman : The Tuiiated Trail 
Pattern: P rodigal Gunfiqhter 
Richter: The Trees 

Sea of Grass 
Rico: Last of the Breed 
Short: Ramrod 

&t??aight: A l/ery Small Remnant 
Tjainkle: The Alamo 
Ward: Pioneers Meat 
Wiater^ The \/iroinian 

The Thrillers: 

Albrfind: Meet Me Tonight 

The Numbered Account 
Amermnn : Guns in the Heather 
Arthur: Cloak and Dagger 
Asinov: Caves of Steel 
Brickhill : The Great Escape 
Bridget The Llqhthearted Quest 
Christie: And Then There hiere None 
Hickory, Dickory, Death 
The Pale Horse 
Secret of the Chimneye 
hlitness for the Prosecution 
Dead Han's Mirror 
DuMaurier : Jamaica Inn 
Gann : The High and the Mighty 
Maycraf¥i Great Detective Stories 
Holt : Kirkland Revels 

Legend of the Seventh Virgin 
Household: Rogue Mele 

Ulatcher in the Shadofais 
Horvath : Ub Die Alone 
LeCarra : Spy Uho Came in From the Cold 
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MacLean : auna of NavaronB 
Mlchener: Brldqea at Tokc *-Rl 
Monat : Spy on thg U,S> 
Rauicz: The Long Ualk 
Raid: Escape froro Colditz 
Stauart : Nine Coachag Ualtinq 

The Ivy tree 

Moon Splnnara 

Aira Above the Qrnund 

Hadaw. Ulll You Talk 
Stuart : _ThB Satan Bug 
Wal dan : to Catch a Spy 
liJara: The Hyabarv of 22 Eaat 
jjlerstain: The Lang Eacapg 
WaathaimBr : {Ion Ryan's Expreaa 
Whitney: Black Arabar 

QulckBllver Pond 
Uilliama: tUoodan HDrge' 



Science Fiction: 



Asimov: Fantastic Uoyaoe 
ftlaled Sun 
Pebble in the Bky 
Stara Like Duet 
Bradbury : R is for" Rocket 
Clarke: 2001 Space Odv jgjjV. 
Childhood 'a £nd 
City and the Stars 
Earthllght 
Expedition to Earth 
lalanda in the Sky 
Reach for Taroorrou 
g xyjipration of Space 
Conklin: " reat Sturies of Space Travel 
Heinlein: Fodkayne of Mara 
ftopr intc Summer 
Puppet Maatere 
tomorroy the "^tara 
Green Hilla of Earth 
Farmer in the Sky 
Knight: A Cantiirv of Great Short Scirnce Fiction Novels 
L • EnglB : A Urinkle in Time 
Norton: galantic Darelict 
Time Tradera 
Key Out of Tine 
Nourae: ^tar Surgeon 
Van Uogt: Miaaion to the Stara 
Walter: Firet on the Moon 
lilella: Time Machine 

tJar of ths Iriorlda 
k^'irst Men in the Hoon 
cD?r> The Inviaible Man 

fcKJv Wylie and Baltner: jjJhen biorlda Collide 
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Sports: 

Felsen: Street Rod 

GE3ult : Thunder Raad 

Mantle: The Quality of Cauraqe 

Military: 

Donovan : P.J^ 109 
Heraey : A Bell for Adano 

Political: 

Kennedy : Profilee i '' Courage 
Educational: 

Hunter: Blackboard Jungle 
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THE HERD LITERATURE 



Aag 

Phase i+-5 



CoursB Dsscriptian rnasB ^-ij 

BecausE man uas born a draamEr, ha has built imagEs of himsElf, and 
hE has sEt goals that lie beyond him. He has cre.itEd hEroES who in his 
fantasies reach the standards of greatness and perfection that he will 
never know in his real world. Every man has his own goal, Nis own drRom, 
his own hero. In examining literary history, ue can trace the growth of 
our hero fran n god-like representative of all rren, tn a multiple image 
arising from che separate spheres of endeav/n:^ ai J nmbition^ The modern 
literary hero emerges as the full-cycle devDlopment of man's project iana 
— an imaga no longer grandiose, merely human, often faceless. But no 
matter what guise he takss, the hero continuas to' move through literature. 
His presencn is a salute to an enduring quality of men. Lie are dreamers. 

Achievement Lsvel 

Gtudents should be reading at or above the junior level. They should 
be interested in reading and willing to discuss freely* 

Objectives 

Im To assist the students xn understanding the concept nf hero as 
it exists in people's imagination snd is reflected in literature 

2. To givr the students an understanding of the growth and change 
which historical development and cultural differences have evoked 
in men's standards of heroism 

3. Tn assist students in interpreting and appreciating literature 
(particularly modern literature) by establishing a sense of 
perspective and a degree of relevanuB 

Chief Emphases 

The chief emphasis will be upon enlarging the students* perspective 
of heroism and of literature through analysis of literary heroes. 



f'latRrials 



The Odyssey 
Hnrt d' Arthur 
The Cibl 

Oedipus The Hj nq 

Humphry Clinker 

Don Quixote 

The Crucible 

A Man For All Seasans 

The Plaque 




Recording^^ of On dip us , Chaucer, 
Man For All Seasons , "D°I1 
Quixote , Everyman 



Short Stories by Pirandello 



American IMeqro b'hort Stories 
American Negro Poetry 
Adventures in Enq, Lit. 
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Catcher in the Rye 
The Little Prince 



Tape recordings of Oedipus , 

The Cruicible , '*Man of La Mancha" 



Lilies of the Field 

"Love Cong of 3. Alfred Prufrock" 

Riders to the Sea 



Map of the travels of Oedipus 
Film of Oedipus the hint? 



irse OutliFie 



Weeks 1 and Z 



I. 

II. 
III. 

w. 

UII, 
Ijieek 3 
I. 

11. 

Ill, 



Ask students to identify their favorite hero, or if they have 
none, the qualities they seek in a hero. Keep these papers, 
to distribute at the end of the course. 

Distribute The Odyssey , to be read and discussed. 

Read Gnrki's short Stury, "A Man is Born," and listen to 
ths recording of Everyman , as introductory material about 
the criteria of heroism. 

Discuss the Greek concept of the hero, using Hamilton's 
Mythology , perhaps, to augment Odyssey with material .about 
other epic heroes and myths (such as Prometheus). 

Read and discuss selected passages from Mart d' Art^h ur tr 
compare another culture's early hero with the Greeks! 

Johnson's poem, "To Unknown Bards", might be appropriate at 
this time, as it relates the American Negro to this heroic 
tradition. 

Writing assignment on The Odyssey . 



Introduce tht^ Bible as a literary source for the hero concept. 
It is hoped that a caref ully-se^,ected passage from Genesis, 
or from the stories af Moses, Solomon, David or others, could 
be assigned to be read from a family Bible. 

Discuss the developmnnt of the hero into the more complicated 
Greek Tragic Hero. Read and discuss Oedipus The King . 

liJriting assignment on Oedipus . 



Introduce the f^}3k ':\2vq as he emerged in Europe (or anywhere 
xS8, for that ^^^' ^v). Read Chaucer's "The Nun's Priest's 
Talc" ux- alterr . /^sek the books of folk tale collections 
avev: /-i'.iw in the suhool and public library for extra work. 
A reLjr.- of ChaucbT is also available. 
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II. 

[jJeek 5 
I. 

II. 



III. 

IV. 

bJesk 6 
I. 

II. 

bJeek 7 
I. 

liissk 8 
I. 

11. 



Discuss the grouth of the hero into a picaresque type in 
Smollett ^s Humphry Clinker , read jn uhole or in part. 



Read selections from Don Quixote (or the book in total), a 
representative Qf the developing romantic hero. Favorite 
st^lections from romantic poetry uould be appropriate at this 
paint — perhaps the Caveliers for a spark of humor as uell 
as beauty. 

A. Both a record of selections from Don Quixote and the 
full tract of the musical, "Man of l-^'^ancha" are avail- 
able. 

B. The text of the play, "Man of La Mancha" is also avail- 
able as an alternative tc the book. 

Introduce the Irish play. Riders to the Se a, as a peculiar 
variety of hero literature, which offers the sea itself as 
hero. 

\l iting assignment on Don Quixote or Riders to the Sea. 



Continue the discussion of nature as hero. Byron's poem, 
"Apostrophe", Bryant's "Thanatopsis" , or many other poems 
Ljould be appropriate. Leuis Carroll's mock, "Sea Dirge" 
could help the class regain perspective. 

Read and discuss The C rucibl e. This move to -relatively 
realistic literature uill demand introduction, although 
the students are to seek, in thE r discussions, their oun 
conclusions about the growing complexity of the hero. A 
tape of The Crulclble is available. 



Read A Man For All Seasons , a contemporary play which en- 
larges upon the realistic hero as a man consciously aware 
of his principles. A recording of the play is available. 



Introduce the concept of the non-haro in literature. Tr; 
to give a reason for this frightening and despairing movement. 
Have we rediscovered the ordinary, or lost aur need for great- 
ness? Some discussion of modern songs might shed light on 
this question. 

Read and discuss "The Love Song of J. Alfred Profrock". Follow 
this with selections" from "Hollow Man" in the Adventures text, 
if the class is able to handle this much Eliot. 
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•jJsBk 9 

I.. Th2 PirandBllo short story, "The Footujarmer" , and "SummBr 
Tragedy" from American Negro Short Stories enlarge ujith 
poignancy the simple non-hero. 

!!• Introduce the more actiV3 non-hero, the a.iti-hero. Discuss 
Catcher in The Rye as hero and non-hero. 

Ill, Writing assignment on The Catcher in The Rye , 

l\lm AlloiJ some reading time, 

liieek 10 

I. Discuss The Plaque , also a study of the hero and non-hero. 
Som& interpretation of existentialism is essential at this 
point, or earlier, depending upon the maturity level of the 
class. 

II,' Writing assignment at this tima, perhaps comparing Catcher 
in The Rye with The Plaque , and thus incorporating the 
assignment given in week 9. 

hlBHKB 11 and 12 

I. Conclude the course with reading and discussion of two short 
novels which represent the antithesis of the material of re- 
cent weeks - The Little Prince and Lillies of the Field . At 
this point in the course, students should be able to judge 
the value and relevance of the romantic or fantastic hero 
when hB is compared to the realistic heroes and protagonists 
of recent developments 

II. A book report should be written or presented (if time permits) 
before the course concludes. Hopefully the report will give 
evidence of deeper understanding of the facets of heroism of , 
each hero in question. Hopefully, also, the classifications 
of the here used in the course will be relevant to the sup- 
plimentary readings. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. As the course consists of many short works, and many of these 
appear toward the end of the 12 weeks, the students should be 
reminded early of the requirements of a book report* The Reading 
list is parti.^1. Flexibility in approving book selections is im- 
port nt, so that the students may feel free to pursue their own 
heroes in this reading. 

■ ^. Many papers are suggested. Number, length and topics are all 
variables. Comparative papers are excellent if the class is 
able to articulate sustaine:' comparisons between heroes. Quizzes 
ail ' ,sts are also alternates for some paper assignment. 
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3. Much of the poetry suggested 5s found in the Adventures in 
English Literature anthology. Ther'': is room for personal 
selr-tions other than or in addition to the poetry suggested. 

4. The course is tightly scheduled until the last two weeks, which 
are concerned only ujith two short works. Therefore, if the pace 
is too fast, needed tir ^ can be gleaned from the last two weeka. 

5. There is a dearth of deep, effective literature dealing with 
black heroes. If an effective modern hero (black) can be fnund 
the book might be placed after The Plaque , before the reflective 
snd more romantic works of the last two weeks. 

6o If morn black literature were added to the syllabus, the Biblical 
story of Moses would be quite beneficial, as the e;<odus thsme i3 
dominant in black literature, 

7, A parallel study of Myth, dealing generally with questions such 
as its definition, its disguises, its place in all xevels of 
cultures, would be an interestirjg corollary to the theme of hero. 
The deepening of a student's understanding of the meaning of myth 
would be a secondary . abjective of the course, if students are 
mature enough as a class to tackle the concept. 

e. The material from early flnglish literature should be treated more 
or less thoroughly than the syllabus states, depending on the 
oegree of familiarity of .the class iijith English Literature. At 
the least, it could provide a spring-board far folk literature of 
□ther less familiar cultures. 

Supplementary Reading List 

Dark Companion , Mathew Henson 

Mahalia Jackson , Wyl i e i 

Let Us I\Iqw Praisa Famous Men , James Agee 

Biography of S ar nual Johnson . James Boswell 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight , Pearl Poet 

Cyra ru de Bergerac . Edmund Rostand 

Faust , Goethe 

Tom Jones , Henry Fielding 

Aeneid , -l/ergil 

Il_iad, Homer 

Lord J irn, Joseph Conrad 

Moby Dick, Herman Melville 

Billy budd , Herman Melville 

□t hello ; Shakespeare 

De ath of a Salesman . Arthur Miller 

S carlet Letter , IMathaniel Hawthorne 

The Death of Ivan Ilych , Leo Tnlsfcuy 

Return of the I\l3tive , Thomas Hardy 

The Glass Menagerie , Tennessee Uilliams ■ 

The Power and the Glor y, Graham Green 

The Did Mgn and The 3ea , Earnest fleminguay 

Babbit , Sinclair Leiuis 
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A Separate Peace , John KnowlBS 
Flauars far Alqernan , Daniel Keyes 
Catch 22 , Joseph Heller 
liJaitinq Far Gadat , Samuel Backett 
Playbay af the iiiestern bJo.rld , John Synge 
Huck Finn, Mark Twain* 
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f\k7 

IDEALS AIMD l/ALUES Pb^se 1-2 

What are the important values? Hou can ue resolVE the conflict 
betii^BEn individuality and coriFu mity'!^ Huu can lje bEtter undErstand 
□ursElvEs? ThESE questions are Explored through rEading iiteraturE 
and writing about it» Class discussion uiill bE dir'vntEd toward find- 
ing a bEttEr undErsteinding of lifE and toward sE!:ting {luidElinEs for 
maturE behavior. 



MatErials 



Writing TExt: Writing ThEmES About LitEratura 

My Shadow Ran Fast by Bill Sands 

A Patch of Blue by Kata . 

THe DutsidErs by Hinton 

SEarch for Amarica (Holt Impact series) 

A Single Pebbl s by HersEy 

ContEmporary American ProsE 

REadars' ChoiCE of DnE 

Blc- k LikE M e 
Thy. Yaarlinc 
Swif twatar 
LiliEs of thE FiEld 
West SidE Story 
Pushcart War 



CoursE QutlinE 



WEEks 1 and 2 

I. What ara thE valuas in diffErEnt Ethnic groups? How 
much must a pErson conform? What should hE dEcide for 
himself? Importance of peer group on decisions. 

II. Assign The Outsiders . Those who have read West Side 
Story can bring out parallels. Writing assignment on 
The Outsiders ^ 

III. Use excerpts from West Side Story and record. 



Waeks 3 and U 



I. Have students find song^ and poetry ill'jgtrating certain 
values. Read and play them in class. 



II* Read stories and hear record in Search for America series 
(Holt). Writing assignment on one of the stories© 
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Llseks 5 and 6 

!• Read and discuss My Shadou Ran Fast * Give time in class 
for reading. 

!!• Writing assignment on My Shadou Ran Fast » 

Dssks 7 and B 

!• Start reading A Patch af Blue to mntivate students to 
continue, 

II# Discussion of the role of handicaps, prejudices, determina- 
tion. 

Ueeks 9 and ID 

I. Read and discuss selected stories and essays (Center arary 
American Prose) 

Gather, ^ -11a, "Neighbor Rasicky'' 

Jackson, Shirley, "Strangers in Toun" 

Reston, James, "Is the Moon Uorth John Glenn?" 

He See film "The Hangman" and discuss. See it again after 
discussion. 

III. Have 3nt-teacher conferences on outside reading books. 
Make . ...:* writing assignment on outside book. 

Iiieeks 11 and 12 

I. Point out that Gnti'^ely different values are found in 
other parts of the l rid. 

II. Read and discuss A Single Pebble . 

III. Consider the difficulty the U.S. and China have in communica- 
ting. Uhat might the tiuo peoples have in common? 

lU. Review and summarize ideals and values worth having. 

NOTE: Throughout the course, emphasis will be on American values and 
ideals as shown in TU shows, commercials, and the news of the 
day. 
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HUMANITIES 

A71 

CpursB Description Phase 

Humanities Explores the meaning of life in an in depth study of 
man, his philosof *iy , his literature, his music., and the other fine arts. 
This course attempts to help the student understand mankind, to broaden 
his horizons through greater awareness to life's many facets, and to 
develop both scholastic competence and aocial conscience. 

Achievement Level 

The students should be able to read uith comprehension abstract 
writings in depth and to desire to exchange ideas and viewpoints in a 
logical way. Likewise, he should wish to broaden his background in the 
arts. 

□b.iectives 

1. To help students read, listen to, see, and feel intelligently 
the things which other people have created 

2. To assist students to understand through the fine arts — love, 
hate, suffering, free will, also man's relationship to man 
and God 

3. To motivate the student to become more mature and to lead a 
more culturally enriched life 

To stimulate a desire to know more and more — always learning 
and appreciating 

Chief Emphases 

The chief emphasis in thi course will be to e..plore the meaning 
of life through the fine arts. 

Materials 

Shakespsare, Romeo and Juliet 
Plato, Symposium , excerpts 
Bible . Songs of Solomon 

Poetry of Shakespeare, Browning, Marlowe, Shelley, Donnu, Nash, 

Yeats, Cummings, and Updike 
Hesse, Siddhartha 
Rand, The Anthem 

Recordings of Romeo and Juliet musir 

Recordings of Handel's M essiah , Hayuyn's T he Creation . Schubert's 
"Ave Maria", Debuasey's "LaCathedrale Engloutie", gospel hymn 
"How Great Thou Art", and othdr gospel hymns 
Tape of Adler's lecture on Plata's Apology 

Slides of St* Paul's, Chartres, Cologne, Notre Dame, Rheims and 
u >HT cathedrals 
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Slides of the paintings of Leanardo da l/inci, Raphael, 

Michelangelo, and Titian 
Slides of paintings of Manuel, Monst, Turner and realistic 

paintings 

Recordings of Debussy and Rimsky-Korsakov 
Course Outline 
liiesk 1 

I. Explain the course in terms of its description, objectives, 
personal growth, and goals. 

A. Show the film in which Mr. Fadiman explains the 
Humanities. 

B. Give the students an opportunity to express what the 
Humanities means to them. 

C. Discuss the film and raise questions on values and 
discuss differing viewpoints^ 

lileeks 2> 3, and k 

I. Discuss artistic interpretations of love. 

A. Read and make interpretations of love aR Shakespeare 
brings out love in Romeo and Juliet . 

1. Listen to and discuss the music that the play 
inspired. 

2. Compare and contrast Romeo and Juliet to LJest 
Side Story . 

B. Explore other plays of Shakespeare with other viewpoints 
on love. 

1. Have panel reports with group discussion. 
C^ Explore contemporary writings by committees. 
1« Have group reports with class discussiun. 

D. Read and discuss an excerpt from Plato's Symposium in 
^' which Sccrates defines and explains love . 

E. Listen to Adler's lecture on Plato^s Apology . 
liJeeks 5 and S 

I. Study the love for. God by Man. 
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A, Show pictures (slides) of great cathedrals — St, Paul's, 
Chartres, ColGgne, IMotre Dame, Rheims, and otherse 

1p Give reports on cathedrals with different styles 
□f architecture. 

B, Hear recordings of musical praise to God — Handel's 
Messiah , Haydn's The Creation , Schubert's "Ave Maria", 
Debussey's '^LaCathedrale Engloutie", and others, 

C, Show pictures (slides) of Leonardo da iinci, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, and Titian — religious paintings. 

D, Write a theme an Man's Adoration of Gpd through art 
and musico 

iileek 7 

I. Study poetry of love » 

A. Contrast and compare poems from the Bible , (Songs of 
Solomon), Shakespsare' s sonnets, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning's sonn:its, Marlowe, Shelley, Donne, Ogden 
Nash, Yeats, Cummings, and Updike. 

II. Students will write poems* 

Lleeks S and 9 

I# J^tudy the life — pilgrimage of one seeking to learn the 
meaning of life. 

A. Reatl Hess, Siddhartha # 

1. Uhat was Siddhartha's technique in his spiritual 
pilgrimage? 

2. Uhat religious faiths did he encounter? (Make 
reports and discuriSc. ) 

3. In what ways does Siddhartha become weary with worldly 
success and cares? Discuss. 

How is Siddhartha able to release the inner-self? 
Discuss. 

IjJ eek ID 

I# Show pictures (slides) of impressionist paintings of Manet, 
Monet, nnd Turner and of the realistic period. 

A« Contrast and compare the two periods. 

1. Have students make reports and :liscuss. 
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II. Listen to recordings of imprEssionist music of Debussv 
and Rimsky-Korsakov. 

A. ComparE . the music to Siddhartha. Is thErE a rEla- 
tionship? 

Uegk 11 

I. Examina existEntial philosophy, 

A. Studants yill maka rEports on SartrE, IMietzschE, 
Kaufman, and KiarkEgaard. 

1. Discuss likenassEs and diffarEnCES among thE four 
philosophETs. 

What EffEct on Man doas thE ExistEntial philosophy 
have? 

lilEEk 12 

I* PorjEct yoursElf into thE futurE. 

A, REad Ayn Rand's The AnthEm » 

1. Does shE prESEnt a passiiiiistic or an optimistic 
pictura of thE futurE? Discuss. 

II. REviEW thE coursE. 

III. UritE an Essay on lifE's mEaning to Man. 

SugqastEd Approachas and Teaching Aids 

1. Studants will bE Encouragad to discuss: lilho am I? UiharE hava 
I comE from? lilhat is tha mEaning of lifa? What can I do to 
bacomE and ramain an affEctive, rEsponsiblE membEr of society? 

2. Also it is hopEd that a fiald trip to an art gallary can bs 
arrangad and parhaps a concart can ba attandEd. 

3. Spacial talEvision programs about tha arts will ba discusSEd-- 
KEnneth Clark's Civilization^ 
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ILLUSIDM l/S REALITY fli^g 

Phase 3-^+ 

Man's aspirations are noble far himself and his society. He has 
illusions of the good life far all, but when reality falls short of 
these illusions, he finds frustration and often anger. Some of youth's 
disenchantment with U.S. society today stems from the contrast between 
things as they are and things as they should be. The gap between the 
real and the ideal is no wider now than it has ever been, but education 
and mass communications have made today's generation more aware of the 
gap. Furthermore, today's technology and affluence are much in evidence 
as means to close that gap. "Dropping out" has never been the answer. 
A social conscience, developed through understanding of human needs, has 
been and can be aroused far _action to improve the quality of life. Our 
source material will be selected literature of the past and present and 
the mass media of communications, past and present. 

Materials 

Uritinq Themes About Literature by Edgar Roberts 

Alice in Uonderland by Carroll 

Ethan Frome by Uharton (1971-72 only) 

The Great Gatsby by Fitzgerald 

"The Glass Menagerie" by Uilliams 

Cry the Beloved Country by Paton 

Uoice magazine 

Filmstrip: Harlem Renaissance 

Great Gatsby and the American Dream 
"Lost in the Stars" by Maxwell Anderson and K. Uielle 
(musical based on Cry the Beloved Country ) 
Selected poetry 

Students' Choice of One of These 

Giapes of Urath by Steinbeck 
Uinter of Cur Discontent 
The Jungle by Sinclair 
IMative Son by Uright 
"All My Sons" by Miller 
196^ by Orwell 

Lord of the Flies by Golding 
Brave IMew Uorld by Huxley 
Ualden II by B.F. Skinner 

The course will include five themes based on Roberts' text and also 
weekly discussions on assigned topics of current significance. Each student 
will be assigned to a panel to study one subject in depth and become re- 
source leader for one lueek's discussion. Able students may be on more than 
one panel during the 12-weeks. Resource book for discussion is Leap Into 
R eality (Essays). 
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Course OutlinE 

Useks 1 and 2 

Introdu'ction of thErriE, (Philosophical background) 

!• HavB class think of synonyms for Illusion (dreams, goals, 
hope, myth, imayination) and discuss the connotation of 
each; then synonyms for reality (truth, facts, etc.). 
Discuss people who are considered dreamers, realists; con- 
sider phrases in our language which degrade non-realistic 
thinking (pie in the sky, dawn to earth, head in the sand, 
off in a cloud, in an ivory tower, and others). 

Consider man's psychological need to have illusions, masks. 
Mention the "value" of hypocrisy in society, the euphemisms 
we use to ease the brunt of reality, the stereotypes in life 
which may be more illusion than reality. Mention the search 
for an "image" in personal and corporate life. 

Read from the Quintessence of Ibsenism , G, Bernard Shaw's 
idea of realists, idealists, and philistines. (The realist 
is the one who is unhappy and admits it; idealists are un- 
happy but pretend to be happy; philistines are happy and 
oblivious to ths problem. 

II. Quote Robert Kennedy and Dr# Martin Luther King on dreams. 
Have students watch TU for evidence of cliches and stereo- 
types. Ask if they are illusionary. Uhat values are evi- 
dent? What kind of hsroes d: ue have in qj^ ci'^ ^^ire*^ Ml 
they fit a prsrr iverl pat* em.- R^^d T^ur:--::r rrt stc 

GreatSL^' *^ . t ' liir ^^:; The '^IqIIe Agec :-- r an : ' 
^""'Q Trapsr^ 

III. Briefly lecture the types o: neroes found in ..iterature, 
examples of each. Students may do role-playing on different 
heroes. 

IW. Introduce outside reading books and have students make choices. 
They should begin reading now. 

y. Read and discuss selected short stories in relation to the 
theme. Ex: "Araby" by Joyce, "The Use of Force" by Carlos 
lililliams, "Charles" by Shirley Jackson, and "The Lottery 
Ticket" by Chekhov. 

UI« Discussion topic: Ideas of utopia, pursuit of happiness, 
what causes frustration. 

liJeeks 3 and h The American Dream and How it has evolved 

I. Lecture and discussion on our myths and success stories. 
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II. IntroducE The Great Gatsb ygs an example cf the failure of 
the American Dream. Bring out the mood of the 2a's, Fitz- 
gerald's life, fascination with the rich. Use filmstrip 
and record. 

III. Have teacher-student conferences on outside books. 

II/. Discussion topic; International affairs, southeast Asia, 
uar dilemma. 

liJeek 5 Poetry: the language of metaphor. 

I. Use the filmstrip Harlem Renaissance and continue on Wegro 
poetry. 

II. Reproduce poems dealing with aspects of the theme and dis- 
cuss. Stephen Dunning 's book on teaching poetry (Scott 
Foresman) is excellent source. 

III. Using the poem "Hold Fast to Dreams" by Langston Hughes, 

have students write poetry. (They fill in their own meta- 
phors, making lines rhyme) 

IW. Discussion topic: civil rights, human rights, racism, 
justice. 

jiieek 6 . Reality in the Pleasant Disguise of Illjr.:.on 

I. Read "The Glass MenagcX'ie" and discuss - problers of the 
characters. 

II. Discussion topic: women's lib 

iiJeeks 7 and 8 Choice of two options 

I. Read "All My Sons" by Arthur Miller or Ethan Frome by Edith 
Idharton. 

II. Discussion topics — environmental problems, steps against 

pollution, generation gap, druns, permissiveness, morality, 
f reedomo 

liJ 3e^-s g, in, and 11 

I. Give background material on Cry the Beloved Country . 

II. Read and discuss, becoming familiar with words used, 

III. After finishing Cry the Beloved Country , read "Lost in the 
Stars", a musical by Maxwell Anderson based on Cry the Be- 
loved Country . Compare and discuss. Also use excerpts from 
Allan Orury's A Uery Strange Society . 
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IV/. Discussion topics: Johannesburg not the only city uith 
pr'OblBms. Ldhat to do about our cities? Uhat to do about 
poverty? Proposed solutions, pro and con. Our values; 
advertising, materialism in the U.S. 

Ueek 12 Behavioral Goals 

I. Discussion topic: goals of education, needs, changes* 

II. Consider the mass media as social conscience. Ldhat is 
their responsibility? Give instances of power of the 
press, influence of TU news commentary. 

III. Consider the effect of literature on social issues. 

lU. Review and final exam. 

NOTE: Five themes are expected, to be based upon Uritinq Themes About 
Literature . 

tiJeeks 11 and 12 Student projects, directed by interest of diss. 

Multimedia presentations of inLiividual readings, as prepaiad 
over 12-week period. 
Fifth writing assignment: 

Evaluation of material 

Behavioral goals discussed as time permits. Students read 
□n these subjects: 

=^:c:tivism (Ralph Mader, Rachel Cars-in ( Silsn^' Spring ) 

Ecology -^aul Ehr-iich ( Population Bomb ) 

Racism , prejudice , civil rights 

Feminist movement 

Ldar on poverty 

Peace in the world 

College unrest, violence, drugs 

Goals of education 

Urban problems 

Related IMon-Fiction (Read all or portions of a book) 

The Lonely Crowd by David Riesman 

The Self-conscious Society by Eric Larrabee 

Death and Life of Great American Cities by Jane Jacobs 

The Other America by Michael Harrington 

Republic by Plato 

The Ucly Tmerican by Burdick and Lederer 
A IMation of Sheep by Lederer 

Autobiaqraphy of Lincoln Steffins (first half) 

Silent Spring by Rachel Carson 

Population Bomb by Paul Ehrlich 

The Feminine I'^ystique by Betty Friedan 
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Autpbipgraphy of Malcolm X 

^eppt't pf the President's Cpmmissipn pn Civil Disprdars 
Telsvigipn and Spcigty by Harry J. Skprnia 
The Pater Principle by Peter and Hull 

References Fpr the Teacher and the Seripus Student 

Aldridge, Jphn U. , In Search pf Heresy (Chapter ^) McGraw-Hill, 1956 

Deer and Deer, The Pppular Arts: a Critical Reader Scribner's, 19G7 

Larrabee, Eric, T he Self-cpnscipus Society 

McLuhan, Marshall, The Medium is the Massage 

Shau, Bernard, The Quintessrsnce of Ibsen ism, pp. 23-if7 

Rivers, William, The Dpinionmakers 
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"LQUE MEANS...." 

A73 

Phase 1-Z: 

CoursB Description 

"Lave means****" Is a course designed to help students explore the 
nature of love and what it means to teen-agers. Discussions and writing 
exercises ulll be baeed on short stories, poemot and short novels that 
will be read In class* There will be several short writing assignments; 
some will be students personal reections to discussion in class or to 
works that they have rpgd In clase, others wli be original poems d: 
storiep A book report will be ircduded In th j course but time wil ^^e 
given ..n cless for reading and writing* The tr ?:tB Included will be 
Phoebg You Ulould If You Loved Me . Mr. and Mrs^ Bo Jo Jones , Americen 
Weqro nnort Stories , and Adventurrn^ In AmerlCEr Literature . 

AchievaBsgrt Level : 

Th5: T3urse 3 dsslgnad to appnal to the anatnatlc reader anc liirixisr 
wha has ri-f'ficu^ y uiith rsadlng am. writing sk^ii^^ ThlE :aursE: no 
far ^iiE "^.-zudenv ino has mastered the basic as thei izn tn.. 

p ice t-LlE ::riL '3a ii:«i2trBmBly slow nnd tadi ;MJu 

1« To stimulate an interest In reading 

2* To stimulate an Interest In writing both as a means of expressing 
opinion and of expraaaing original Ideas 

3c Tn Improve basic writing skills by the use of several short writ- 
ing assignments 

Materlala 

Good Times Through Literature 
Adl. itures In American Literature 
Adventures in Aporecistiorr 
The UnltsiJ States In Literature 
American Negro Short Storlee 
Uanguard 
Phoabe 

Mr.> and Mrs* Bo Jo Jones 
You iiiould If You Loved Me 

Course Dutliha 

liieak 1 

I. Have students write a paper on what love meana to them. 

II. Reed "The Pocohantas Story", pp* 424-425 in Adventures in 
American Literature. 
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111^ 
II/. 
U. 

lilaek 2 
I. 

II. 
III. 

lU. 

v. 

liJeek 3 
I. 

II. 

III. 

lU. 



Begin reading You lilpuld If Yau Loved Me , Chapter 1 and 2, 
pp. 1-20. Students urite a paragraph about the relationship 
betueen Mai and Carol. 

Beturn papers and discuss the thought sxprassad in them. 
Read Chapters 3 and kj pp. 21-35. Assign one paragraph on 
the relationship of Tom and Trudy. 

Collect papers. Read Chapter 5 -7, pp. 37-59. Have students 
urite thsir reactions in thoir notebooks. 



Read Chapters 8 and 9, pp. 61-81. Discuss changes in the 
relationship and feelings of Mai and Trudy vs. Tom and Carol. 
Houi are they plike or unalike? 

Read Chapters 10-12, po^ 83-^107. 

Read Chapters 13, ppo Iu9-il8. Discuss Ruth* a and Mrs. 
Russell 'a vleus on love. 

Read Chapter 14, pp. 119-131. Discuss changes in Mai end 
Carol. 

Go to the library so students can get books for book reports. 
Book raporta uill be oral and uiil start on the first day of 
ueek 6. 



Read Chapters 15 and 16, pp. 133-154. Discuss Trudy's decision 
to "cook" for Tom. 

Read Chapter 17, pp. 155-164. Discuss Tom's actions and his 
declaretinn of "love", blbat uas Trudy* a reaction? 

Read Chapter IB, pp. 165-175. Discusa Trudy's feelings and 
her relation to Mel. Ldhat could be speculated about them, 
especially in the light of Mrs. Russell's vieuis on love? 

Have students write papers on one of the following topics or 
one of their oun. 

Demanda in the Name of Love 
Koui Can Teen-Agers Knou Its Love 
lilhat Role Ocas Sex Have for Teena 
lilho Can Teen's Talk To 
Can Teens Talk To Parente 

Read books for book reports. 
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ilJBBk U 

I. Read "Sarah", pp. 311-319 in American Nagro Short Stories . 

II. Read "Pyrmua and Thisbe", pp. Zkl-ZkS in Good TjmBs Through 
LitBTature . 

III. Rsturn thamas and discuss them, aspacially thosa concerning 
communication batuiaan tasns and parants. Raad Phoaba , Chap- 
tsrs 1-3 pp. 1-16. 

IW. Read Chaptars ^-5, pp. 17-33. Discuss relationship of Phoebs 
and Paul. Is Phoebe in love? 

U. Read library books. 

tileak 5 

I. Read Chapters 6 and ?i pp. 3^- 50. Discuss Phoeba*s knouledga 
of tha biological facts of lifB. Should tsans knoui mora? Do 
they knotj mora? Can teans talk to parents and can it help? 
Hou does Phoeba's heme life affact ha? ralationship? 

II. Read Ohaptare 8 and 9, pp. 51-66* 

III. Read Chapters 10 and 11, pp. 66-81. Discuss love and sharing, 
lilhy is Phoabe afraid to tall Paul and is she Justified? Houi 
does Phoaba visu Paul noui? 



lU. Raad library books. 
U. Read library books. 
lileek 6 



I. 


Oral 


book reports. 


II. 


Oral 


book reports. 


III. 


Oral 


book reports. 




Read 


Chapters 12 and 13, pp. 82-%. 


u. 


Read 


Chapters 14 and 15, pp. 95-1Q6. Discuss abortion and 



rasponaibility. Does this reflect love? Should Phoaba hava 
bBen prepared for pregnancy or against it since she had been 
slaeping uith P^ul for some time? Hou does she viaui the baby? 
lilhat ia the doctor's responaibility? 



hieek 7 




I. Read Chapters 16 and 17, pp« 1D7-*120. Discuss Joanne and 
Marion as friends^ Uhat does the incident ulth Sua Driacoll 
rBvaal? Hou does Phoabe tell Paul and ia it fair? 
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II. If poeslble have a speaker come and discuss teen-age 
pregnancies and teen-age marriaQes. (A irediccl doctor, 
a psychologist y a social uiorkor; 

III. Have students write on one of the following or their own 
topic. 

Love and Responsibility 

Can Teens Talk To Parents 

Can Parents Talk To Teens 

Lonely and Scared Teens — liJhat Do They Do? 

IMm Gd over writing problems. 

Mm Go over writing problems. 

lijBBk 8 

!• Read "Cerelly", pp. 199-200 in Adventures in Appreciatian . 

II. Discuss problems of marriage sa faced by teen-agers. Begin 
reading Mr. and Mrs. Bo Jo Jones , pp. 7-21. 

III. Read pp. 22-27. Discuss a girl like July getting prsgnant, 
Bo Jo's reaction and their ultimate solution. Are they in 
love? How does their future look? 

IV. Read pp. 27-37. 

V. Read pp. 38-57. How do July and Bo Jo solve problems? How 
do they react to each others parents? 

liJeek 9 

I. Read pp. 58-70. Discuss the relationehip between July and 
Mrs. Jones. 

II. Read pp» 71-8^. Discuss Mrs. Greher's bracelets. 
III. Read pp. 85-107. Discuss Lou*8 marriage as compared to July' 

IV. Read pp. 107-120. Discuss July's relationship with Gory and 
Grace. Discuss July's decision about Horace* 

v. Read pp. 120-1^0. Discuss Lou and July's view of pregnancy. 
Discuss their view of abortion. How and why ara Lou, July, 
and Phoebe different? 

Meek 10 

I. Discuss ths role men have in deciding about pregnancy and 
abortion. 

11* Read pp. li*0-156* Discuss July and Bo Jo's solution to the 
picnic. How have they changed their way of solving problems? 
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III. Read pp. 157-177. DIscubb the iqsb of the baby and ita 

effect on their lives. What does July learn from the in- 
cident uith the letters to Horded* 

lU. Read pp. 177-ia9. Discusa tha changes in their relationship 
ia six months* 

\/. Discuss July and Bo Jo's decision to atay together. Diacuas 
their parenta feelings touiarda their marriage. 

jjJeek 11 

I. Read "Lancelot and Elaine", pp. 272-280 in Adventures in 
American Literature . 

II. Read "^The Gift of the Magi«, pp. 53D-53it in The United Statea 
in LitsTetu re. 

III.^ Diocuss the meaning of love the foUouiing people^ 



Tom Trudy Mra. Ruaaell 

Mel Carol Mr. & Mra. Altroan 

Lonnie Ruth Miaa Dalton 

Paul Phoebe Mr. and Mrs. Jonea 

Bo Jo July Mr. and Mrs. Greher 

Alan Mary Ann Hatty Barnes 

Nick Lou 



lU. Continue Discussion 
U. Urite a theme on "Love Me^ns***.** 
hlaek 1 2 

I. Have Btudenta work on poems short stories. 
II. tjJork individually uith student^. 
III. lilork individually uiith atude^'^^a. 
I\y. hlork individually uith atudsnti^^ Papers are due. 
I'. Read best of poetry and Bhox^t ^torias. 
SuQQssted Approaches and Tesct^ino Aida 

1. For better atudanta and thoae yjho iciah to earn extra credit, more 
book reporte or creative writing ^Qy be aaaigned^ 

2. Outside apeakera such as socl^x i^cix^k^rs, doctdirs, paychologista, 
clergymen etc» should be sought talk to clasaea. 

3. Short storiea or poema may ba rs^^ to ^be clasa on occasions. 
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^1. TV ahoys (especially soap oporas) and moviea provide excellent 
sources of diacueeion on many relevant topics l«e« seXy drugs, 
pregnancy etc. in relation to loveo I very ofter hear girls 
talking avidly about the soap operas. The reality of a situa- 
tion or lack of it can be explored here* 

5# Poems can be dittoed and run off for extre matsrial. 

6« Notebooks can be kept by studsnts in which they cen keep their 
evaluations of and reactions to different couples and their 
problems* 
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MAN'S SEARCH FOK ID^^^ 

A36 

Phase 3-5 

Course Description 

Much iL being said and written these days about young vs. old, 
the "generation gap","uoing your oun thing", and the individual vs« 
society. In this course students uill read uorks by authors of dif- 
ferent nationalities uho explore these problems in some depth. Answers 
uill be sought for such questions as: "Who am I and what is my place 
in the uorld?" "How can I adjust to the uorld of the adult?" etc, 

Achievemsnt Level 

The students should be reading at or above the tenth grade level. 
They should be uilling to not only look at the world with a discerning 
eye, but also to look at themselves as others see them. 

Objectives 

1. To help the students develop deeper insights into themselves 
BRd others 

2. Td provide a relaxed and hopefMlly uninhibited forum in which 
the students may read and discuss problems especially relevant 
to thsm as young adults 

Chief Emphases 

The course will particularly strive to show the students that they 
are not "alone" — that a knowledge of how others have solved, or at- 
tempted to solve, their problems will help the students themselves come 
to a better understanding of their uwn stresses and strains. 

Materials 

Turgenev, Fathers and Sons 
McCullers, The Heart is a Lonely Hunter 
Parks, The Learning Tree 
Hessa, Siddhartha 

Thoreau, Ualden and Civil Disobedience 
Hoopes, iiJho Am I? (essays) 
Camus, The Stranqar 

Course Outline 

liJeek 1 

I. Introduce the course by having the students read selected 
essays from the collection called: "Who Am 17" 

II. Students may write a theme or paper, relating to these 
^^^^ essays. 

ERIC 
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lllm Assign Fathers and Sons — to be ready for discussion 
later on* 

Ueek 2 

I* Have the class read Thg Stranger * 

!!• Assign individual or group reports on such pertinent 

topics as: Existentialism, the Non-Hero in literature, 
etc* 

IIIo Take as much time as possible to thoroughly discuss the 
concept of Alienation and its apparent increase in our 
uiorld today* 

liJeeks 3 and U 

Im The class uill read liJalden and Civil DisobediencR * 

II. Suggest a panel discussion, on the subject of Man the 
Social Animal vs. Man the Individual. 

III. Allow ample time to fully explore one of the burning 

issues of our day: the apparent conflict betueen "doing 
one's oun thing" and the mandates of society's laws. 

Ueeks 5 and 6 

I» Read The Heart is a Lonely Huntar . 

II. At this point in the course there is an opportunity to 
point out the uidely different ways in uihich individuals 
react to their situations^ For example, contrast the 
attitude of the young girl in The Heart to the young man 
The Stranger. 



Ueek 7 



Bead The Learning Tree. 



II. There is an opportunity here for the students to reflect 
upon the special difficulties of the black American who 
seeks to live his own life. 

Ueeks B and 9 

I. Read Siddhartha . 

II. Briefly introduce the subject of India to the class. 



Ill, Have a student prepare some background material on the 
religions of India, particularly Buddhism. 
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tiieska 10 and 11 

I. Fathers and Sons will be read and diacussad. 

II* Nihilism, as a protaat against sociaty, uill be axamined 

in referancB to cartain ttrainist groups in the □•S. toc^ay. 

III. Tha sD-cellad "ganp .,uxl will ba discusaad — particu- 

larly as shown in K Hr>- nd Sgns and Siddhartha . 

liJaek 12 

I. Sunmiariza and ganarally conclude tha course. 

II. Book reports, or other outside papers, are due during this 
time. 

Suggested Approaches end Teach inct Aids 

Throughout the course, as needed, the teacher may assign outside 
papers to individuals on auch topics as the "Hippie" phenomenon, 
campus unrest, disaffection with the "Eotablishmant" , etc. 
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THE MANY AGPECTS OF LDUE 

A33 

Phase ^-5 

Cnurse Dnscriptian 

The focal (joint in this course is the themE of Idv/e and its many- 
siried aspects; lave of man and uaman, natural or innocent la\/e, spiritual 
iDwe and family Idmb. Tn th' urse the student uill read the falloLJing 
ujorks: liJhartan's I muv/ing tragedy featuring a luv/e triangle 

composed of the hus., , ^tiicii. i romc, his ailing hypochondriac uife Zp.ena 
and her cousin Flattie Silver; Hudson's Green Mansions , the brightly-colored 
romance of Rima, the bird-girl, set against the background of Uenezuelan 
forests: kJilder's The Bridge of San Luis Hey , a beautiful and sensitiv/e 
story re\/ol\/ing around the li\/es of fi\/e people uho arc precipitated to 
their doom uhen f. bridge, uhich for ages has spanned a deep gorge near the 
city of Lima, Peru, breaks. Correlated uiith these uorks uill be St. Paul's 
classic definition of love, I Corinthians 13, plus selected psalms (l, 3, 
15, 19). Furthermore, the student uill read many poems and short stories 
on the \/ariaus aspects of lov/e. Fi\jB writing experiences uill bIsd be re- 
quired, each one emphasizing some theme of lov/e that uas studifed. Also, 
there uill be one book report assignment. 

Achiev/ement Lev/el 

The student should be reading at or above the 11th grade level. He 
should be highly motivated to read and read extensively and should try to 
develop an ability to analyze literature. 

Objectives 

1. To gain a good and valid definition of the concept of love 

P.. To be able to distinguish the various forms of love 

3. To illustrate the importance that love can play in eveiy day 
life — its joys and sorrous 

To emphasize that the main and only element of love is not sex 
per se but that meaningful love contains many elements: sacri- 
fice, cooperation, understanding, etc. 

Chief Emphases 

The coursB uill deal uith novels, short stories and poems ev/olv/ing 
around the various themes of love. Through his reading and class dis- 
cussion, the student should obtain a fairly good understanding of the 
uord love , its many facets and man^s great need of love. 

Materials 

Wovels: 

Wharton's Ethan Frome 
Hudson's Green Mansiuns 
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Wilder ' s The Iridqe of San Luis Rey 
Adventures ir Uorld Literature 
lilorld ThrouQ I .terature 

Adventures i:, ^merican Literature , Laureate Edition 
Adventures in Lnqlish Literature , Laureate Edition 

Course Outline 

Week 1 

I. General Introductic • Outline of the course: novels, 
short stories, poems to be read. IMumber of themes and 
book reports to be assigned. 

II. St. Paul to the Corinthians — King James Bible, Adventures 
In English Literature , Laureate p. 265. 

III. First written assignment — Each student will write 3 or 
^ good paragraphs indicating what he or she feels the 
concept, love entails. 

'aJeeks 2. and 3 



The Bridge of San Luis Rey (Many Aspects of Love) 
Lleek k 

I. Theme based on The Bridge of San Luis Ra y. 

II. Related Short Stories 

Bjrabeau's "uxanny" Uorld Through Literature p. 311 

Bjornson's "The Brothers" Adventures in ilorld Literature p. 685 

III, Introduce Ethan From. 

Ueeks 5 and 6 

Ethan Frome (Love of man and woman) 

Ueek 7 

I. Theme based on Ethan Frome. 

II. Related short stories and poems based on love of man and 
woman 

Dante's "Paolo and Francesca" Adventures in World Literature 
p. 3kD 

Goethe's "The Loved One Ever Near" Adventures in Uorld Litsra- 
ture p. ^86 

Strindberg's "Half Sheet of Paper" Adventures in World Litera- 
ture p. 72:? 

O 
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2cdBrhBrg*s "Margot" liiorld Through Literature p. 1U5 
Catullus' "Selected Poems on Lesbia" Adventures in lilorld 
Literature p. 1029 

Burger's "Uilliam and Helen" Adventures in liJorld Literature 
p. kSD ' 

Buddha, "The Parable of Returning Love for Hatred" bJorld 
Through Literature p. 82 

Shakespeare, "Bonnets" bJorld Through Literature p. 550 
Syron's "She Walks in Beauty" LJorld Through Literature p. 695 

LJeeks 8, 9 and 10 

Green Mansions (Natural ov Innocent Love) 

I. Fourth Writing Experience — Book reports to he uritten out 
follouing a specific outline. 

W eeks 11 and 12 

I. Descriptive theme based on Green Mansions . 

II. f^elated short stories and poems based on natural love 

Oriental Literature : 

Tagore^g '^Gitanjali" Adventures in World Literature p. 1170 
Japanese, "Fireflies" Adventures in World Literature p. 1171 
Chinese poems in English rhyme Adventures in Ugrld Litera - 
ture p. 1195 

Japanese, "The Seasons" Adventures in World Literature 
p. 1228 " ~~ 

Johnson's "The Creation" Adventures in American Literature 
Laureate p. 292 ~^ ~ 

III. Spiritual Love 

Rcvieu again: St. Paul to Corinthians plus selected psalms 
(1-8-15-19) 

St. Augustine's Confessions Adventures in World Literature 
p, 1095 ^ ~ 

James, "That Thnu Are Poor" St. Francis, also "The Conversion 
of the Wolf of Gubbio" Adventures in World Literature p, 330 
St. Teresa, "If, Lord Thy Love For Me is Strong" Adventures s 
in World Literature p. 2^9 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

lo Theme topics should relate to the novels covered in the course,; 
for instance, a topic based on The Bridge of San Luis Rey could 
be — discuss in detail the relationship betueen Uncle Pio and 
the Perichole. 

2. A book taken out for a book report should have some aspect of 
love as its theme. 
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3. A set of questions for each reading assignment should be given 
to the students. 

The teacher, through the various works, Fjspecially the navels, 
should make the student realize that love is . an essenticil com- 
ponent of life. As a result, the student could become auiare 
that a personal, family or community problem could be the lack 
of, or over-abundance, of love. 



1 
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THE MANY ASPECTS OF LOl/E 

A33 

Course Descriptian 

The focEl point in this coursB is the thi?m3 of love as reflected 
";:hrough the various literary works, Uhile studying love, it uill be 
necessary to examine its many aspects — its anguish and pain, as uell 
as its comforts and joys» 

Achievement Level 

The student should be reading at or above the eleventh grade level. 
He should be motivated to read extensively and to be analytical in his 
approach to reading. 

□b.lectives 

1. To encourage students ci a path of self-discovery 

2. To make students auare of the complexities of love 
3m To shoLj the redeeming infiu^ences of love 

km To make students auare of tne ne^ti to express one's emotions 

5. To acquaint students uith other kinds of love besides the 
sterotyped images of romantic love our mcidern media have 
created 

6. To emphasize the universality and timelessneR?^ of love 

7. To emphasize the need in today's uorld of love for all mankind 
Chief Emphases 

This course uill emphasize the many u?3ys man expresses himself in 
his love for others and the need that every man has for meaningful re- 
l& :ionships uiith other human beings» 

Materials 

Adventures in lilorld Litggrature 
Adventures in English Literature 
Adventuires in Appreciation 
Adventures in American Literature 
l/ieiij of Man: Eyas of Love 
Romeo ami Juliet^ 
Cyrano r fe Berqarac 
Riders i i^s the Sea 
Short Sl;Qries bv Pirendello 
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Tell Ma That Ydu Lovb Me, Junie Moon 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
J ane Eyre 
Luutherinq Heights 



Films; 



Forbidden Allisnce 
Janp Eyre 
Uuthering Heights 



Records: 



Sonnets from Shakespeare 
Sonnets from the Portuguese 
Riders to the Sea 

Course Dutlinp 

Uieeks 1 and 2 

I* The theme of love is often best expressed through poetry 
and song« 

A. Listen to and discuss the lyrics and poetry of some 
modern artists and performers 

!• The poetry and songs of Rod McKuen 

2. The lyrics of the Beatles* songs 

3* Expression of 3elf-love 

Expression of love through "soul music" 

B« Read and discuss the follostfing poems: 

1. Adventures in Uorld Literature 

"Aucassin and Nicolette" - p* 18 
"More Strong Than Time" - p» 103 
"Spanish copies"* p. 238 
•*Paolo and Frwricesca" - p* 340 

2* Adventures in Engliah Literature 

Elizabethan love poems - p« 116 

Shakespearean sonnets - p. 124 

St. Paul's Letter to the Corinthians - p. 205 

"The Constant Lover" - p. 228 
Q "Counsel to Girls" 229 

ErJC **Sha Walks in Beauty" k3S 

«™fflflaa Sonnets from the Portuguese - p. 526 
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3. Adventures in Appreciation 

"LJhen I UJas One and Twenty" - p. i^QZ 

My Love's Like a Red, Red Rose" 
"Love is Wot All: It is Not Meat nor Drink" 

4. '•The Courtin'" - p. 60Q 

5. Adventures in American Literature 

yieu of Man: Eyes of Love 

"Where Have You Gone?" ~ p. 70 
"Meeting at Night" - 97 
"Society's Child" - p. 118 
"Night Funeral in Harlem" - p. 180 

C. Assign theme 1 

bieeks 3, and 5 

I. Love has been a dominant theme in drama from Shakespeare's 
time to today. 

A. Read the excerpts from the follouing plays: 

1. Romeo and Juliet 

2. Antony and Cleapatra 

3. Cyrano de Berqerac 

B. Read and discuss the follouing plays in class: 

1. Pur Toun by LJilder 

2. Riders to the Sea by Synge 

3. The Proposal by Chekhov 

C. Book Report 1 is to be written 
UJeeks 6, 7> and 6 

!• Love is a universal theme in the short story 

A. Reed and discuss the follouiing short stories: 

!• Adventures In Uiorld Literature - "The Tale of the 
Falcon" p. 3^7 

2. Adventures in Uiorld Literature - "The Little Angel" 
p. 863 

3n Short Stories by Pirandello ~ "The Black Shaul" 

^« Short Stories by Pirandello "The Rose" - p. 197 
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5. Adventures in Appreciatipn - "The Quiet Man" p. ;>3 

d. Adventures in Appreciation - "The Gift of the Magi" 
p. U5 

7. \/aicBs of Man : Eyes of Lave - "I Remember Papa" p. 31 

"Love" p. 65 

B. Assign theme 2 
lileeks 9, 10, 11, and 12 

I, Discuss the many aspects of love through the study of the 
modern novel. 

A. Book report 2 uill oral. 

8. Read and discuss The Bridge of San Luis Rev by lililder 

C, Read and discuss Tell Me That You Love Me. Junie Moon 

D. Assign theme 3 

E, Show the films Jane Eyre and Iduthering Heights. 
Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Encourage the writing of original love poems and short stories. 

2. Have students collect poems and stories about love that they find 
in newspapers and magazines. 

3. Discuss the image of love as shown in popular television programs 
and movies. 

h» Give students supplementary book list to use in the selection of 
books for book reports 
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THE MODERN AMERICAN NQUEL 

Phase 3-5 

CoursB Descriatlon 

In The Modern American Novel, the student uiill look at the American's 
search for meaning, survival, love at d comroitment. The choice betueen 
his passion for social justice and his desire to realize the American 
dream of success will also be explored. Included in this course will be 
such works as The Great Gatsbv . Babbitt . Of Mice and Men . Franny a nd Zooev, 
Native Son and The Bear . 

Achievement Level 

The student should be reading at the 11th grade level or above. He 
should be able to analyze literature and should be willing to read exten- 
sively in American literature. 

Db.lectivBs 

1. To present American literature as a reflection of American 
life 

2. To stress the worth and dignity of the individual 

3. To make the student more sensitive to the sufferings of others 
and to the injustices wrought by bigotry and selfishness 

km To help the student discover those values which give meaning 
to his existence 

5. To develop the ability to analyze literature and to appreciate 
our American literary heritage 

Chief Emphaaes 

The course materials will be organized around themes which play an 
important role in modern American life. These concepts will include con- 
formity, the search for the American dream, prejudice, and religion and 
morality. Formal aspects of literature will be considered only as they 
contribute to an understanding of the work undtr discussion. 

Materials 

Fitzgerald: The Great Gatsbv 
Lewis: Babbitt 
Steinbecin Of Mice , Bnd Men 
Wright : Native Son 
Salinger : Franny and Zooey 
O Faulkner: The Bear 
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Course OutlinB 

bieekg 1 and 2 

!• Read and discuss The Great Gat^hy 
II» Suggested topics for discu&^^^h: 

A. The failure of the Jqzz to produce significant or 
lasting values. Compare ^tcK's grouing awareness of 
the falsity of what ha see^ to Gataby*s disillusionment 
in his pursuit of material success and ultimate defeat. 

B. The subtle symbolism of G^tsbV to see its contribution 
to the meaning «nd overP^^ affect of the novel*, 

C Nictc's recognition that inflexible social conventions 
and moral standards ^t^e le^s valid than systems which 
judge the individual on ®n individual basis. 

III. lilrite theme 

LJeeks 3 and k 

!• Read and discuss Babtjiltt 

II. Suggested topics for discussion: 

A. The modem anti-haro gnd ha differs from the tradi- 
tional hero 

B. Society and its demand conformity 
Ille tiirite theme 

Uleeks 5 and 6 

I. Read and discuss Df Mice andean 
II. Suggested topics for discussion: 

A. The relationship of Lan^ie and George and the reason 
behing the daatruction of Lennie 

B. The ••Land Dream" and the viBion of life presented 

C. The plight of the itinerant tjorker in a changing world 

D. The significance of the *itl0 as revealed in Robert 
Burns' poem ''To a Mouse'' 

O III* IJritc theme 
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Ueaks 7 and B 

I. Read and discuss Native Son 

II. SuggBstBd approach: "Teaching Guide fcr Native So n'' pre- 
pared by Mrs. Dgiores Minor, Supervisor of Senior High 
School English, Detroit Public Sc^ \ g 

II. Urite theme 
liteeka 9 and ID 

I<M Read and discuss Franny and Zboey 

II. Suggested topic for discussion the concept of religion 

and morality in America that the novel presents 

III. Urite th^Rme 
Uee.ks 11 and 1 2 

I. Read and discuss The Bear 
II. Suggested topics for discussion: 

A. The bear as a symbol and the relationship of the boy 
to the forest 

B. The Ldoods and rivers as symbols of freisdom from the re- 
straints and the corruption of civilization 

C. The loss of innocence of Ike 
III. Urite theme 

Suggested Approaches and TeachinQ Aids 

1. To provide for better understanding of themes under discussion, 
encourage students to read other navels, critical essays and 
articles dealing uith these themes. 

2. Essays dealing uith topics related to the novels luill be uritten 
after the study of each novel* Only one test, the final exam, 
hiill be given. 

3. Survey the student's attitudes on questions concerning conformity, 
the American dream of success, prejudice, and religion and morality, 
etc* The student should respond tuiicp: first, houi he ftels; and 
second, hou he thinks the "establishr^ent" feels* The same survey 
may be repeated at the end of the course uith each student compar- 
ing his oun responses. 
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Alter claBB activities from time to time using panels, group 
diBCusaiona, circular siniinara, single student presentatlonB, 
etc. 

ReferencBS 

1. Pearson, Roger L, "Gataby: False Prophet of the American 
Dream", The English JpurnaL Hay, 1970, 

Z« Tanner, Bernard "The Boapel Gataby", The English Journal . 
September, 1965. 

3« Mellard, Jamas M. "Counterpoint as Technique in The Great 
Gat8bv "t The Engliah ^uwm\ t October, 1966. 

h. Oldham, Janet "D r Zhivaqo and Babbitt ", The English Journal , 
Hay, 1959 
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MYSTERY AIMD SUSPENSE 



Course Description 

Students uill tae asked to explore some of the aspects of their oun 
imaginations, "Lo become auare of j.maginative elements in life and litera- 
ture, and to express themselves in terms of subjective feelings and ideas. 
The mysteriDiin, the macabre, attention-holding materials are to be used. 
Students will also havH opportunities to examine techniques in stories, 
plays, moviey and T\J that produce thrilling, chilling effects. 

Achievement Level 

The course is designed to interest apathetic students, slau learners 
who may have deficiencies in reading skills. All efforts should be directed 
toward helping the unmotivated student respond to literature and reading 
and consequently achieving academic success, 

Ob jGct ives 

1. To make reading attractive enough that the student will pursue 
it as a leisure activity of his own 

2. To expand the limits of the students' imagination so that they 
see their capacity for imaginative thinking 

3. To recognize the role of imagination in solving problems and 
enriching everyday life 

To encourage them to value themselves more because of the powers 
of their own imagination 

5. To explore how different authors have used imagination in deal- 
ing with eerie or supernatural themes 

6. To understand that, in spite of advanced technology, man still 
has primitive fears of things he cannot control 

7. To help students recognize and appreciate macabre and bizarre 
elements in stories of suspense and terror 

8. To expose students to a review of what seems to be strangF2 and 
inexplicable phenomena and to stimulate students to form their 
own opinions of these controversial subjects 

9. To aid students to express themselves in written and oral forms 
of communication 

Materials 



Phase 1-2 



Q Contact Unit: Imagination, the UJorlri of Inner Space : S:,halastic Press 
JC Christie, Agotha — And Then There liicre None : Washington Square Press 
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Stoker, Bram - Dracula : Signet 

Serling, Rod - Stories from the Tuilight Zone : Dell 
Shelley, Mary - Frankenstein : Pyramid Publications 
Paoley, Robert - Perspectives : Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Troup and Flanigan - Unknouin Uorlds : Holt, Rinehart, Idinston, Impact 

Series 

purse Outline 

UJeeks 1, 2 and 3 

I. Begin using the anthologies and logbooks in the Contact series 
pp. 1-29. 

A. Suggested motivational questions are as fallouis: What is 
imagination? Uho needs it? Is imagination aluays helpful? 
Hou) good is your imagination? Hou do you knnuj when to use 
it? 

B. Suggested assignments that may help lead into later read- 
ings of suspense and mystery are as follous: Make a joke 
using your imagination. (See page 20, Contact . ) Tell a 
suspenseful situation that happened to you. Have students 
expreos themselves about suspenseful stories they have 
seen recently on TU or at the movies. Play old radio tapes 
of The Green Hornet and The Shadoui , available in the school 
library , and also catalogued at the Educational Station in 
South Bend. Listen to the dramas and ask students hou radio 
contributed to the stimulation of the listener's imagination. 
Ask students to compare or contrast the technique of radio 

to movies and T\l in creating suspenseful situations. 

II. Assign stories in Stories From the Tuilight Zone and discuss 
stories, emphasizing their probabilities uith their possible 
application to the future. 

III. Ask students to urite or tell a brief "Twilight Zone" story 
of their Unknoun Worlds . 

I\y. Read "The Monsters on Maple Street" - Serling. 

v. Read "What's in the Stars" pp. l^f^t-l^G, Contact 

UI. Read "Signs of the Zodiac: pp. 146-151, Contact . Have students 
clip out astrology columns from local paper for bulletin board. 

UII. Ask students if they think that their zodiac sign fits them? 

Is there anything to astrology? li'hy do so many people believe 
in it? 

UJ eek s 4 and 5 

Use tha anthologies and logbooks in the Contact series emphasiz- 
ing the question: Is there something out there uje don't knou 
about? (see pp. 31-57). 
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A. Suggested questions far discussion are as follows : Do 
you knou of anyone who in afraid of dark places? L^hy 
do people fear the dark? LJhat do you think of .^hen you 
hear the uord "cemetery''? Uhy do ue hav/e superstitions? 
Do you believe that a fcur leaf clover and a horseshoe 
rre lucky? What supersr^itions do you have? Uhy da you 
have them? Have the cIhss compile a list of superstitions 
bjhich they, their relatives and friends still beliave. 

B. liirite or tell a story on one of the follouing: "LJhat I 
Fsar", "Uhen My Imagination Scared Me" "If I Had Three 
Wishes". 

C. Read and discuss (fill out corresponding pages in log-book), 

1. From Contact : 

"The Cemetery Path" p. 31 

"The Thing in the Cellar" p. 3k. (art uork done in 
Log-book on these subjects should be given 
class attention, ) 

Assign parts for "The Monkey's Pau" (drama) p. i+3 

"Are You Superstitious" p, 52 

2. From Unknotxin Uorlds : 

"The Monkey's Pau" p, 1 — compare story form uith drama 

form. 

"HobJ the Three Young Men Found Death" p. 72 
"House Fear" p. 137 

6, 7, and B 

"Let's read some tales of horror" is the topic. Study teacher's 
guide Contact , p. 43, for motivational ideas. 

Read and discuss the follouing: 

A. From Contact : 

"The Interlopers" p* 85 

"The Telltale Heart" p. 90 (This and other of Poe's horror 

stories are on record in the Public Library.) 
"Lithuania" p. 98 
"The (Might People" p. 110 

B. From the Perspectives anthology the follouing is suggested: 
"Sorry, Wrong Number" p. 272 

"The Monster in the Loch" p. 290 

Assign the novel And Then There liJere None by Agatha Christie. 
(Study sheets for each chapter should be given to students.) 
Discussion of book follous uhere it naturally fits in. Em~ 
phasize the. techniques that Christie uses in the novel to 
cast suspicion of murder on various paople. Show hou justice, 
or injustice, becomes a fetish to a person obsessed uith cheat- 
ing his Creator. Discuss the futility in ths attempt i:o commit 
the perfect crime. Is Agatha Christie fair uith the reader? 
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What makes thi iii-tor one the bsst suspense murder 
mysteries evei ..rit-i n? E jdents Drofit from a conrsn-- 
tration on soms dlf^ cult jcabulsry words that are ax- 
plained in a se~rjrat:-=' sec*:\ m of the book. 

LJgeks 9 and 10 

I. Read mystery and si: ense .-raries, 

A. "The Birds" ^p, ~1-61, ^nknnujn Worlds , 

B. The "Mysterv " u^'u in — Erspect ives anthology. 
"The Buried . rrr- i'jre Dak Island" p. ZSO 
"Stranger on - 'r iMight Trail" p. 267 

Also 

"After Tuentv Years" p. 311 

"The Decisinr" p. 31^+ 

"The Long Sh:]t" p. 351 

"Lather and Nothing Else" p. 359 

"The Prisoner" p. Z3k 

C. "The Automatic Pistol" pp. 13-27, Unknoun Uorlds . 
(See teacher's guide Irnpact for motivational ideas 
and study assignmentsT5 

D. Begin Dracula by Bram Stoker, (Teacher may fit novels 
into schedule uiherever they seern to belong , but Agatha 
Christie's And Then There lilere fJone is easier reading 
and perhaps should be assigned first. Frankenstein by 
f^ary Shelley may be substituted for Dracula . ) If stu- 
dents do not have time to read the entire book have 
them read Chapters one to five — Jonathan Harper's 
journal and excerpts from Dr. Seuard's diary. Same 
uill finish ent ire book. Students should discuss their 
reading with the class. The first five study sheets to 
accompany the chapters are in the English Office. 

E. Read "Beyond the Grave", p, 132, Contact . 
Ueeks 11 and 12 

I, Read stories to determine finally, if possible, uhat is fact 
and what is fiction. 

A. Read ESP - "Is It For Real?" pp. 116-122, Contact . 
Ask students what their opinions of ESP are. Have 
them fill out the interview on ESP in log-books. Dq 
students think ESP might be dangerous? Have they ever 
had any experiences that were so strange that they 
could have happened only because of ESP? 

B, Read "August Heat" pp. 124-13D, Contact . 
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II. Canclude reading with stories about daydreamss an their 
applications to real life. 

A. Read the folloujing: 

"The Secret Life of Bernard Tuickett" p. 60, Co ntact 
"Dream Uariations" p. 63, Contact 
"The Glass Slipper"- p. 71, Contact 

"All the People I created in My Mind" pp. 75-77, Cont act 

"Dear Amanda" p. 78, Contact ~" 

III. Conclude with answers to these questions: 

hlhy do uiB like stories of mystery, horror, and suspense? 
Uhy do ue use our imaginations? 

Uhen is imagination a help and uhen is it a hindrance? 
liJhat possibilities are for the future in the further use of 
man's mind and imagination? 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Allow students to do much reading from assignments during class 
time. Emphasize students' time to read and discuss rather than 
teacher talk and lecture. Students must be motivated and helped 
to get into the material. Always introduce new material orally, 
reading much of it aloud. 

2. Everything oral works for the better P.t this level. If written 
work is assigned, it must be short — an immediate goal. This is 
why study sheets for each chapter of the novels work well. The 
fjtudent takes one small bite at a time. The goal is easily re- 
cognized. The accomplishment is within reach. The corrected 
study sheet gives much satisfaction. Correct only major errors 
in writing. For vocabulary words on study sheets, review use of 
dictionary briefly. Dccasionally a poor student forgets alphabeti- 
zing procedure. 

3. Be alert to drama and suspense shows on TU for class discussion. 
"Creature Feature" is popular as well as Rod Serling's "IM'ght 
Gallery". 

ff. Don't assign every page in the student log-book— only those that 
are appropriate and motivational. However, many will enjoy fill- 
ing in entire book. Some students who are not gifted in English 
are excellent artists. The log-book provides an opportunity for 
expression to these students. 

5. Some group work may be possible in answering general questions 
found in the guides for Imagination - The liJorld of Inner Space . 
Oral reports or committee reports sometimes are possible in 
some classes about UFD's or fortune tellers or ESP. When read- 
ing Dracula . the possibility of vampires is a possibility. 
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6. If time allaus, same of the short dramas in the Contact series 
may be presented before the class by volunteers* 

7. Remember the motto for this course "Keep Them Reading". Stu- 
dents in this level must be motivated so the challenge is great. 

(Pace students, houever, and select from the assigned and listed 
selections according to interest and ability.) Occasionally, 
houjever, a good student insists on taking Mystery and Suspense. 
This is the student uho must finish Dracula , uho might possibly 
be assigned Frankenstein , Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, etc. to read 
rnd report to class. 

6. ^'.ci Mrage individual library ujork on topics studied whenever a 
student has time and is sufficiently motivated. 

9. Occasional simple quizzes on idea questions should be given to 
make students feel responsible for the assignment. 

10. Emphasize minimum essentials for a good discussion, good para- 
graph,- and good speech or report. 

11. Check Public Library, School Library, and English office for 
records of horror and suspense. Poe records are usually avail- 
able. Sherlock Holmes are usually too difficult. Catalogue at 
Library has a few listings. The Dracula movie in the South 
Bend Public Library is from 1922. If students are told this in 
advance, they are not disappointed uhen Bela Lugosi does not 
appear. 

12. Use teachers' guides for the assigned material. 

13. Make assignments clear and ask students to repeat them and keep 
them in a notebook. Do not expect much outside ujork. Insist, 
however, on completion of all assignments. 

l^t. Average at least one half of your class time to let students 
rqad or do assignments. They need your individual help . 

15. Have at least one vocabulary list of not more than 15 to 2D 
words from the reading for study each week. 

16. Emphasize practical writing skills. 

17. Students may be asked to keep a short weekly diary of their 
reading as a method of review. 

18. Sometimes the student who keeps his head down when the class is 
reading orally does not want to be called on because of reading 
deficiencies. Volunteers in this is usually the safe procedure. 

19. The teacher in a phase 1-2 class must remember to go through all 
the motions — assignments, books, discussions, quizzes, etc. as 
any class taught — to expect the unexpected, and not to be dis- 

^ appointed with results. Students at this level can be extremely 
ciyy interesting, and a 1-2 class is never dull. 
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MYTHOLOGY 



Course Description 

In this course the student will study in some depth Greek 
mythology and its importance in later literature. 

Achievement Level 

Students should have average or better reading ability as well 
as a sincere interest in the subject matter. They should also be 
able to do individual study and research as well as the daily read- 
ing assignments. 

Chief Emphases 

The chief emphasis in this course uill be on an appreciation 
□f the Greek myths and the realization of their importance in later 
art and particularly in later literature. 

Ob jectives 

1, To realize that Greek mythology is not "...a kind of 
Greek Bible, an account of Greek religion" 

2, To develop an understanding of hou and uhy the myths 
developed 

3, To become familiar uith the mythological characters — 
particularly those that have entered our language as 
figures of speech (He has the Midas touch,) 

if. To understand the role of Homer in perpetuating the myths 

5. To obtain a fuller appreciation of how much classical 
mythology is in later painting, sculpture, drama, music, 
and literature 

6, To understand hou drama grew out of tht: Greek uorship of 
a god 

Materials 

Mythology , Edith Hamilton 

Gods,, Heroes, and Men of Ancient Greece , IjJ,H.D. Rouse 
The Iliad 
The Odyssey 

Greek Tragedies , Volumes I and II, ed, Richmond Lattimore 

The Infernal Machine , Jean Coctaau 

Tiger at the Gates , Jean Eiraudriux 

Antigone , Jean Anouilh 

The Flies , Jean-Paul Sartre 

erJc 
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Cai s Dutl ".ne 



aJsek I 



I. Intraductian 

A. Hamilton, pp. 13-23 

B» Rouse, pp. 11-lS 

Ii. Students will be asked to select an area of interest and 
do outside reading and research on it for the fallouing: 

A. A 5-lQ page paper and 

B. A 5-10 minute talk 

III. The papers and the talks uill be on one of the fallouiing: 

A. The use of classical mythology in painting 

B. The use of classical mythology in sculpture 

C. The use of classical mythology in music 

[iJeek 2 

I. The discussion and writing done in class this week will 
center around the myths in Rouse, pp. 16-86. 

hJeek 3 

I. The class uork this week will center around the myths 
in Rouse, pp. 89-139. 

liJeek k 

I. The class uork this week will center around the myths in 
Rouse, pp. 1^2-18^. 

. Ueek 5 

I. Thf^ r^l^rss work this ueek uill center around The Iliad . 
Uleek 6 

I. The class uork this ueek uill center around The Odyssey . 
liJeek 7 

I. The class uork this ueek uill center around Hamilton, 
Chapter 17, "The House of Atreus". 
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Week a 



I. The class uork this tdeek will center around Hamiltan, 
Chapter 18, "The Royal- House of Thebes". 

UJeeks 9 and ID 

!• The class uork in these weeks uill center around Greek 
drama based on classical mythology ujith at least the 
follouing plays: 

A. Prometheus Bound ^ Aeschylus 

B. The Agamemnon . Aeschylus 

C. Electra , Sophocles 
Medea, Euripides 

E* Hippolytus , Euripides 
UJeeks 11 and 12 

I. Part of the class uork these weeks uill center around 
modern drama based on classical mythology uith at least 
the f ollouing plays : 

A. The Infernal Machine , Jean Cocteau 

B. Tiger at the Gates , Jean Biraudoux 

C. Antigone , Jean Anouilh 

D. The Flies , Jean-Paul Sartre 

II. The presentations by the students of their talks and 
papers. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Wherever possible, filmstrips, lectures, dramatic recordings, and 
other media should be used to supplement class discussion and 
writing. 

2* The students should be urged (and possibly "rewarded" for) 
to keep a record of all references to classical mythology 
they find in recent use - television, neuspaper, magazines, 
etc* 
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Supplementary Materials 

The Greek Experience , C, M. Bouira 
A Handbook of Greek Mytholaqy , H,J. Rose 
A Handbook of Greek Literature , H.J, Rose 
The Heroes of the Greeks , C. Kereny i 
The Greek V/ieu of Life , Edith Hamilton 
Greek Tragedy , H.D.F. Kitto 
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MYTHOLOGY II 

A66 

Phase 

Course DBScrlptlon 

This course uiill focus on the fascinating utarld of Greek mythology, 
on the legends of King Arthur and on some American tales* The first six 
uiaaks tiiill be spent studying Greek Mythology as speculative imagination, 
as ritual, as history, and as literature* The second six uieeks liilll in-* 
elude shorter units; one on the Arthurian legends, another an American 
Negro folklore, and a third on the American legendary hero* Several texts 
laiill be used including Hamilton's Mythology ^> Dedlous ReX t eelections from 
Morte d' Arthur and Heroes of the American iilast* Five uriting experiences 
mill be required — each directly related to the reading* 

Achievement Level 

The student should be reading uiell above the eleventh grade level* 
He should be sufficiently disciplined to be able to do independent uiork, 
end should have a real interest in the subject matter* 

Ob.1 actives 

1« To present Greek, Roman, British, and American legends as part 
of our cultural heritage 

2* To develop the ability to interpret and appreclata an especially 
creative body of literature 

3* To realize that our language is full of terms derived from these 
legends and mythe and that literature and all phases of life 
contain countless allusions and refarencen to these tales 

To note that the making of legendery heroes is going on all the 
time and that the exaggerated tall tales are a part of American 
folklore 

5* To provide uiriting, speaking, and listening experiences tiihich 
are directly related to the reading iriaterial 

6* To promote interest in the folklore of the students' aym ethnic 
backgrounds 

Chief Emphases 

The chief emphasis in this course luill be on the appreciation of the 
myths and legends as a body of knouiledge intrinsically uorthuhile, yet 
additionally valuable because they comprise euch a large part of our cul- 
tural heritage* 
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Hatarlals 



AdvcnturBB In Aroerlcan Literature , Olympic Edition 

AdventurBB in Appreciation , Laureata Edition 

AdvanturBB in Enqliah Literature , Laureate Edition 

Adventures in Morld Literature . Revised Edition 

Parson^ American Negro Folktales 

Hamilton, Mythology 

Literary Heritage Series, Poetry 1 

Literary Heritage Series, Poetry 11 

Pappaa^ Heroes af the AmBrican tileat 

Sophacles, Dedipus the Kino 

Course Outline 



Meek 1 

I. Introduction to Greek Mythology: Myth as Speculative 
Imagination 

"Mythology of the Greeks" pp. 13-23 

"ThB Greek Gods" pp. 24- W Hamilton 
"The Roman Gods" pp. 43-46 Mythology 
"Houi the biorld and Mankind uere Created" pp. 63-*74 

hleek 2 



I. Myth and Ritual 

"The Two Great Gods of Earth tjp. 47-fi2 Hamilton 
"Flouisr Myths" pp. 85-91 Mythology 

lileeks 3 and 4 



I. The Mythic Hero 



"Parseus" pp. 141-146 

"Theseus" pp. 149-158 Hamiltcn 
"Hercules" pp. 159-172 Mythology 
"The Quest of the Golden Fleece" pp<» 117-130 

II. Theme 1 



Ideeks 5 and 6 



I. Myth and History 

"The Trojan Uar" pp. 178-192 

"The Fall of Troy" pp. 193-201 Hamilton 

"Adventures of Aeneaa" pp. 220-235 Mythology 

"The Houae of Atreua" pp. 236-253 

"The Royal Houae of Thebea" pp. 254-267 

"The adventuree of Odysseus" pp. 202-219 

"The Odyssey" pp. 913-921 Adventures in lilorld Literature 
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II. Encyclopaedia Brltannlca fllma on The Dd\yaaBv 

III* Aaalgn a Greek tragedy as outalde reading. Reporta due 
uiaek B. 

hieok 7 

I» Myth and Literature' 

••Cupid and Payche'* pp. 92-100 
"Pyrniua and Thiabe" pp. 101-103 
"•Qrpheua and Eurydice" pp. 103-106 
"Pygmalion and Galatea" pp. 106-110 

"Baucia and Ph lemon" pp. 111-113 Hamilton 
"Phaeton" pp. 131-134 Mythology 
"PegaauB and Ballerophan" pp. 134*-139 
"Oaedalua" pp. 139-140 
"Midaa" pp. 278-279 

II. Theme 2 

Uleek 8 

I. Sophoclea, Oedipus the Kino 
II. Encyclopeedia Britannica filma on Dedipua the King 
III. Book reporta due on Greek tragedy 
hleek 9 

I. The Arthurian legend 
"Introduction" p. 583 

"A Boy Becomes King" p. 569 Adventures in Appreciation 

"Sir Lancelot" p. 600 

^The Paaaing of Arthur" p. 610 

"Morte d'Arthur" p. 95 Adventures in Enolieh Literature 

II. Arthuri;sn legend filmetrips 
III* Camelot , record 
IV. Theme 3 
hieek 10 

I. Appropriate selectione from Airerican Wtaorg Folklore 
!!• Johnaon, "The Creation" p. 296 Adventurea in American Literature 
III. Born Free t film 
IV. Theme U 
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lUeak 11 



I« The legend in ballid form 

"Jeesa James** 
Casey at th3 Bat^ 
"Rolla Rock Down" 

"Johnny Applosaed" Poetry I 

"The Apple Pie** 
"The Fox and the Grape" 
"The Mountain Whippoorwill" 

"The tiJreck of the Hesperua** 
"The Ballad of the Oyatera** 

"Root, Hog, or Die" 
••SuiBet Betsy from Pike" 
"Thirteen Q» Clock" 
"Daniel Uiebster's Horses" 
"Old Chriatmaa Morning" 
"□ What is that Sound" 

!!• American Tall Tales . Volumes I-IV 
Paul Bunvan in Song and l/erae 

luaek 12 

!• The American legend end tall tale 



Poetry II 



Pappas, Heroes of the American 
tileat 



"Mike Fink" p» 3k 

"I Find Fool Gold" p. 127 

"Slade" p. Ik5 

"Pony Express" p. 159 Pappas, Haroes of the American 

"Black Bart" p. 163 lalest 
"Ths Death of Billy the Kid" p. 172 
"liJild Bill" p. 199 
"PecoB Bill" p. 227 

II. The Real Wsat, Parts 1-11, films 



Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. In uieeka 3 and 4, a possible theme topic could be, "Does the Greek 
hero raally have free uiill or is he merely a paiiin in the hands of 
the gods?" 

Z. In uisaka 5 and 6» a discussion of the epic, its definition, ite 
characteristics, the famous uorld epics, and a distinction betueen 
folk and literary epics should preceed the study of excerpts from 
the Aeneid and the Ddyssey . 

3« In usaeks 5 and 6, an outside reading assignment shnuld be made^ 
The students may read any Greek tragedy, except Oedipua Rex , and 
should be prepared to report on it orally at the end of uieek B. 
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In ysek 7, a short theme ehould be uritten nn a topic closely 
related to Myth and Literature ^ Poasible topics could be: "He 
yho is too brave is foolish**; "The Greeks kneu there is a fix- 
ture of good and bad in moi?t people"; "Love and euspicion cannot 
live in the aame house". 

tilhile studying the Arthurian legends, if any student uishes to 
read a carnplata idyll for extra credit, he should be encouraged 
to do so» 

6« The theme urittsn in ueek 9 should deal uilth soma aspect of the 
Arthurian legend. Possible topics could be: "Uhy did Arthur's 
dream fail?" ^Does Arthur's dream have a relevance today?" 

?• A one peragraph theme required in meek 11 might deal uith the 

Black stereotype or the protest theme in Negro folktales. Another 
poeaibility is the use of the "trickster" motif as a defense 
mechanism on the part of the Negro as seen in such tales as the 
"Ola Marster and John". 

8. In using the text Amorican Negro Folklore , the teacher must chsck 
Ujfith The Comic Spirit course to make sure he does not use any of 
the selections required in that unit. 

9. In introducing the unit on The legend in ballad form, iiieek 11, 
the teacher should differentiate betueen the folk and literary 
ballad dnd should revieu ballad characteristics. 

10. In hissk 11 y the students should be encouraged to bring in recorde 
of popular contemporary ballads. The teachar may use thsse to 
illuatrats ths point th^it the ballad is a continuing, popular 
literary genre. 

11. In yeek 12, uhen studying t.is American legend and tall tale, em*- 
phasis should be placed on the differance betueen factual and 
fictitjnal reportings of happenings in the "old uest". 

Supplementary Materials 

Botkin, Treasury of American FolklorB 

Indiana University Unit, "Classical Mythology for Talented Students" 
Lamax, Folksongs vf North America 
Tennyson. Idylls of the King 

South Bend Community School Corporation A^U. Catalogue 
The OdvBsev . Encyclopaedia Britannica films 
Oedipus ReX t Encyclopaedia Britannica films 
The Real Ulest . Parts I and II 

South Bend Public Library 
Born Free , film 
bamelot t record 
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lilashington High School 

Arthurian legend filmetripa 

American Tall Tales , Uolumea I-IU, racorda 

Paul Bun van in Song and l/erae , record 
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MYTHS, LEGENDS, AND FOLKLORE 

AD2 

Phase 1-2 

Course DBacription 

In Myths, Legends, and Folklore, the student will invest igete the 
fascinating world of folklore through stories, songs, poems, filmstrips* 
In the course, foreign and American tales, the latter with a strong em- 
phasis on Negro folklore, will be studied* Students will also investigate 
their own ethnic backgrounds for folklore and legends. 

Achievement Level 

This course is designed for three kinds of students; the epathetic 
slow-learners, the non-apathetic slow-learners and the students who can 
handle a Phase 2 course intellectually but need success rather then com- 
petition to grow effectively. These students will typically have weaknes- 
ses in all four of the Cornmunication Arts' skills. 

Objectives 

1, To give students en eppreciation of their own ethrric backqrouhd 

2# To introduce the relectant readers to a fascinating field of 
literature 

3, To expand the limits of the students' reading interest areas 

4, To encourage expression through discussion and summarization 
of the stories 

Chief Emphases 

The emphasis in thie course will be on the stories themselves — the 
universality and the variety. Negro folklore will receive speciel em- 
phasis in the study of American folklore. 

Materials 

Potter, Myths and Folktales Around the blorld 
Lester, Black Folklore 

Gateway English Program, Stories in Song and l/erse 
\/enquerd 

Adventures in Reading . Mercury Edition 
Adventures in Appreciation . Mercury Edition 
Poetry I 

Marcatante, American Folklore and Legends 
Filmstripa on the Odyssey and Greek myths 
Records of ballads and folklore 
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Course OutlinB 

UBBk 1 

I* Discuss the meaning of the terms In the course title. 

II. Discuss ths idea of superstition and Its relationship to 
legend and folklore* 

III. Have the students explore their oun ethnic backgrounds for 
legends and folklore. 

Assign an extra-credit Book Report; students may read 
science fiction or any book related to the course material. 

. Ueeks 2 and 3 

!• Myths from Greece emd Rome - Myths and Folktales Around the 
QJorld* 

Ueek k 

I. Myths from Northern Europe - Myths and Folktales Around the 
QJorld 

Ueek 5 

I# Myths from the East - Myths and Folktales Around the LJorld 
Ueek 6 

I. Legends in ballads and posuis 

"Old Christm^ ftixning" 
^Elf-King" 

0 What Is that Sound" 
"Johnny Appleseed" 
^ Jesse James^^ 
^Casey at ttm. Sat" 
''A Ballad of Silver" 
"Lord RandaU" 
"The Fox and trie Grapes" 
"Fable" 

Ueek s 7 and 6 

!• Leater's, Black Folklore 
Ueeks 9. 10. 11, and 12 

!• Marcatante, American Folklore and Legends 

A. Looking East 
Q B. Heading South 

ERJC Riding West 
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SuqqeatBd Approachea and Teaching Aids 

1. Diacusaion in the first uieek ahould intaraat the atudent in the 
idea of laganda and folklore. Ask him to axplora hia own ethnic 
background for evidence and examplea of mytha and folklore. Hia 
report to the clasa should be given in informal discuaaion, not 
a formal report. 

2. The relation of aupsrstition to legend and folklore should be 
diacuaaed, and studanta ahould be asked to find examples of aupar- 
atition in their oun culture. 

3. Science fiction and flying aaucer talea, aa a modern form of 
American folklore, ahould be introduced. "The Houae of Flying 
Dbjacta" in Vanguard may be read uith thia part of the unit. 
Here alao the option Book Report should be assigned. 

^f. Since thia claaa ia dasignsd for the reluctant reader, moat of 
the reading ahould be done in claaa. Homeuork aaaignmenta 
should be minimal. 

5. Claaa diacuaaion ahould be encouraged and directed. 

6. Writing experiencea ahould be exceedingly aimple. Thia type of 
atudent ia often imaginative, houever, ao these aaaignmenta may 
uall be creative rather than expoaitory. 

7. A aingle acana from one of the legsnda could be preaentad in 
pantomime by the atudenta. The class could try to gusss the 
legend being presented. 

8. The film "The Real liJeat" could be used in the 9-12 ueek section 
accompaning American Folklore and Legends. 
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POETRY SEMINAR 

AD3 

Phase 3-5 



Man's . most profound thoughts, his most intense feelings of love, 
pain, indignation, and uonder are expressed through his poetry in every 
age. You uiill share thRse ideas and emotions by understanding the tech- 
niques of the poet's art: imagery, style, language, tone, and rhythm. 
You uill scrutinize verse forms uith emphasis on contemporary work by 
both black and uhite authors. Intensive reading, analytic t^Bmes, and 
class discussions will be expected, so the course will provioE not only 
instruction, but also enjoyment. 

Achievement Level 

The student should have a. better than av,erage poetry reading back- 
ground and a desire to become more knowledgeable about and appreciative 
of the art of poetry. This is not a writing course but those who want 
to write will be encouraged to do so and receive critical advice. 

Objectives 

1. To understand the techniques and crnft of poet.ry^ particularly 
vocabulary, figurative language, symbolism, tone, and form 

2. To realize the dimensions of poetry in both explicit and im- 
plicit meanings 

3. To create in oneself an -awareness of and sensitivity to the 
subtlety of poetry, its importance in the development of 
humane values, and its neiressity to the imagination and sense 
of wonder 

To develop norms of criticism and good taste 

Chief Emphases ' ' ' 

Poetry is the primal source of the imaginative expression of man, 
so this seminar stresses the understanding and appreciation of that ex- 
pression from the simple nursery rhyme to the most sophisticated work 
of the metaphysical and contemporary poets. 

Materials 

Understanding Poetry , ed. Brooks and Warren 
Sound and Sense , ed. Perrine 
The Art of Poetry , ed. Kenner 

Kaleidoscope: Poems by American [\leqro Poets , ed. Hayden 

Reading Modern Poetry , ed. Engle and Carrier 

New Poets of England and American Poets , ed. Hall and Pack 



Course Description 
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A Gathering of Ppems ^ Ed, IMurmberg 
Abrams, A Glossary of Litsrarv Terms 

Additional works of single poets and other anthologies uhich uill 
form a browsing collection in the clansroom. 

Recordings of poets reading their own works and that of other poets. 
Course Outline 
Ueek 1 

I. Introduction to the Course 

A. Examinaticn of the various texts 

B, Sign out Snund and Sense 

II* Play recording of nursery rhymes sf?t to music 

A. Discuss the nature of nursery rhymes: Uhy are they the 
first pieces of literature one knows? Uhy do we remember 
them? Uhat is obvious about their rhythem, rhyme, sub- 
ject matter, and form? 

B. Assign in Sound and Sense Chapter I "What is Poetry?" 

1. Formulate definitions of poetry or find one that 
seems tn express an adequate description of it, 

Z. Procure a notebook to keep for this class exclusively 
to record ideas, definitions, poems, etc.: A Common- 
place Book, 

3, How many meanings doss a poem have? 

if. Uhat are the elements of poetry? Dqes every poem 
hav;e all of them? In equal amounts? 

C. Denotion and Connotation 

1. Explicate "The IMaked and the IMude" indicating which 
words are connotative and why. 

2. Exercise- 3, p, 38 

3. "Richard Cory", Which words characterize him in 
the eyes of the townspeople? 

D. Poetic Diction • 

!• Are some words more poetic than others? 

2* Read "The Insusceptibles" by Rich and discuss the 
words. 
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!• Inagery 

A. Definition ( ^pund and 5l - 3, p. ^5) 

1. IJhy is imEBQcry important to poBtry'? Is It alcn 
important in prosed 

2. LUhat are the five senses? Ldhich are ths mo^t im- 
portant? Does poetry appeal to one morE ~han to 
others? 

3. In Keats' poem (p. 51) list all the uiordE that rely 
on the senses. liJha*': do these words do fax the 
poem? 

B. Imagist poetry 

1. Amy LdljeII Cp.52) 

2. The haiku as an ±rna:tr3t form 

3. The use of nature in imagery 

!!• Assignment: Hand in your oun haiku describing a simple image 
or pair of images. IMote the form it MUST have and the dif- 
ficulty of being explicit an^d simple. 

III. Figurative Language 

A. Metaphor and simile (Chapter 5) 

B. Metonymy (synecdoche) 

UJeek 3 

!• Comparison and association 

A. From sense to emotion to idea is the usual rL jte of the 
poem in the understanding of the reader: 

1. Picture - ujhat the poem is about 

2. Feeling or mood - Lihat does the poet feel 

3. Idea and meaning 

B. "A Hillside Thaui" by Frost 

1. UJhat is the poet talking about? 

2. What does he feel about the scene? 

gRJ(^" 3. What does the last line mean? Uhy does he save his 

m^^m idea for the very end? 
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II. Effort of the imagination 

A, Read material beginning at the bottom of p. 58 to find 
the purpose of figurative language 

Bo Explicate in class discussion the pooms "Piazza", "Piazza 
di Spagna'* "Early Morning", and "A Walediction: Forbidd_--r 
Mourning", anrj "To His Coy Mistress". 

. C, Read "Velvet Shoes" (p. 66) and try to answer the questions 
folloLjing the poem. Can you find any clue to the idea 
or meaning of the poem? Is it possible to have one of 
the elements umitted from a poem and still judge it as 
gocd? Or is the meaning so obscure one cannot find it? 

D. Explicit and implicit meanings 

1. Read the poems on the sheet handed out. In the f-'vrs^. 
poem, "The IMight Has a Thouscind Eyes" uhat is the 
poet tc^ilking about? The image, the feeling, the nrm" 
elusion? Is the meaning implied or stated? 

2. Read "It Dropped So Louj in My Regard". Explain. 

3. Compare the two poems. Which is better? Uhy? 
jjJaeks 5 and 6 

I. Symbol ( Sound and Sense , Chapter 6) 

A. Definitions: conventional symbol, symbolic denotion, 
poetic or created symbol 

1. Use ditto sheet on symbols for class discussion 

2. Choose a symbol of your oujn and explain hou it 
can be used. Can it be recognizad? Is it a 
^'sensible sign"? 

3. Houj can colors be used as symbols? Animals? 

4. Read "Tyger, Tyger", "The Cujan", "The Panther". 
Discuss. 

B. Read poem "Curiosity" (P. 31) 

1* What proverb is being used as a symbol? Hou 

can the poet expect the reader to recognize it? 

2. lilhat do cats and dogs symbolize? 

3. Comment on the success of the poem. Is the 
O . meaning explicit or implicit? 
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!!• Paradox and Irony ( Sound and Ssnss , Chapter 7) 

A. Definitions: paradox of worij play, paradox of 
meaning, contradiction, oxymoron 

1. Try to think of paradoxes of your oun and 
oxymorons that are familiar, e.i. "cold-fire" 

2. Is the poem "Curiosity" using the paradox as 
well as the symbol? Identify it as uord play 
or contradiction. 

3. Read "My Life Closed Twice" (p. 91) and discuss 
the meaning of the poem and the effectiveness 
of the paradox. 

^. Bring to class another poem of your oun choosing 
in uihich the author uses paradox successfully. 
Explain the use of the device and why it appeals 
to the poet. 

B. Irony - Tujo matters at variance uith one another 

1. Uhat is an ironic situation? Give examples from 
your oiijn experience of ironic events* 

Give examples of common use of irony. 

3. Distinguish from dramatic irony, 

^. Hou can the poet use this simple device? IjJhat 
is the source of its effectiveness? 

5. Discuss the definition of verbal irony on the 
ditto sheet. 

S. Read "Miniver Cheevy", "Richard Cory", "Dzimandias " , 
"P^Jext to of Course God", "Go and Catch a Falling 
Star", "The Grey Squirrel", "Mose", "Close Your 
Eyes", and "The Unknown Citizen". 

C. Assignment: Idrite a paper (500 words or more) on a 
recognized poet either dead or alive, discussing his 
or her use of DIME of the aspects of poetry ue have ex- 
amined so far: Imagery, Use of Symbols, Irony, Paradox, 
Figures of Speech, etc. Define terms carefully and ex- 
amine at least ten or twelve poems of the poet you have 
chosen. Check with teacher for approval or poet and 
subject. 

liJeeks 7 and 8 
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A. On the sheets handed out read the three poems, "Thus 
Passeth", "Nothing Gold Can Stay" and "Virtue". 

1. Note the similarities of the poems. 

2. Are they really saying the same thing? 

3^ If you uere judging ABC, hou uauld the poems 
place? Why? 

B. "All acts of judgment also presuppose a Judge uho 
thoroughly understands and genuinely likes the sort 
of thing he is judging... but liking is not judging." 
Comment on this statement. 

1* What to look for: concreteness , concentration, 

exactness^ and inevitability in diction, strut^ture, 
memorability , imaginative figures , and meaning. 

2e. Read "Ars Poetica" and discuss for judgment. Do 
you agree the poem does not have to "mean"? 

False poems 

A. Sentimentality 

B. Convention 

C. Didacticism 

D. Compare poems an the shGet handed to you: "Simple 
Nature" and "Tha-Uorld Is Too Much LJith Us"o Is - 
one better t^;an the other? Uhy? 

E. Maxims to remember 

1. Do not expect a poem to confirm one's oujn personal 
v/ieu of life. 

2. A poem is not an editorial, political statement, 

a lesson, a message, or a platform for propoganda. 
A poem never has a purpose other than "To communi- 
cate experience". 

3. A reader must never pretend to like a poem because 
he thinks he should. He can , nevertheless , under- 
stand and appreciate the poem for the excellent 
qualities it has. 
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Uleeka 9, ID, 11 and 12 

I. Continue uith intensive reading, discussion, discovery, 
sharing of poetry uith special emphasis on Kaleidoscope 
and IMeiiJ Poets of England and America ^ 

II. Use recordings of poetry: Shakespeare * s sonnets, Meta- 
physicals, Paradise Lost , Cavaliers, Pope's Rape of the 
Lock , the Romantics, Victorians, T,S. Eliot, and modern 
verse. 

III. E. E. Cummings* "Six Non-Lectures" 

lU. Music and poetry; song lyrics 

ggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Attend poetry reading whenever possible at the local cDlleges 
and universities, 

2*. Plan poetry readings with musical background, live or recorded, 

3, Plan days for reading any original verse of the students. 

^. Play records of popular songwriters paying particular attention 
to the lyrics. 

5. Ask any "poets-in-residence" or "experts" to speak to the seminar 
nn subjects that interest them. 
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THE POLITICAL ^€RRY-Ga.ROUND 

A37 

Phase 3-5 

CourBB Dgscrlptlqn 

To survive in the political arena, a parson needs to make the 
ultimate cofrnnitment—himself « Yet he needs to remember that he can- 
not let his cause suflllou him* He must remain true to himself* In 
this course, the student uiill study uorks in uhich people struggle 
against the political system, some to gain cont.?ol over the system, 
others to retain their identity. 

Achievement Level 

The student should be reading at or above the eleventh grade 
level* He should have an interest in politics and should be willing 
to read extensively in political literature* 

Objectives 

1. To aid the student in developing the ability to critically 
evaluate political ideas through the study of literature 

2* To stress the worth and dignity of the individual while em- 
phasizing the necessity for an effective government 

3* To demon£?trate that personal rights are coupled with respon«> 
sibilitiea 

^* To help the student identify his own values and yet be open 
to those of others 

Chief Emphases 

This course will analyze man's relationship to his political en- 
vironment as expressed in literature. Discussion will center on the 
concept of a democracy, the manner of man's expression of his griev- 
ancBB in a democracy and the question of whether corruption in govern- 
ment is justified by whatever social good that may arise* Formal aspects 
of literature will be considered only as they contribute to an understand- 
ing of the work under discussion* 

Materials 

Wallace: The Man 

Orwell: ISjih 

Shakespeare : Macbeth 

I bsen : Enemy of the People 

Anderson: Barefoot In Athens 

Sophocles: Antigone 

Plato: "The Phaedo*' 
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Plato: "The Apolocjy of Socratea" 
Steinbeck: '*Th8 Debt Shall Be Paid" 
Uarren: All the King's Men 
Thoraau: "Civil DiaabBdience" 
King: "^Civil Diaobedianca" 

Courae Dutline 

lilaaks 1 and 2 

I. Diacuss the concept of free and controlled aocietiea. Should 
man blindly comply ujith all government rules or can they de- 
termine whether laws are just or unjust? 

II* Read The Man as an example of prejudice encocintered in a free 
aociety* 

III. Assign book report due ueek six. 
lU, Write Theme Ir 
Uleeks 3 and k 

Im Read 198^ aa an example of a controlled society. 
II. Compare and contraat the portrayal of aociaty in The Man and 

III^ Write Theme II. 
iiieek 5 

I. Read and discuss Macbeth as an example of the complete aelzure 
of pouer and its aftermath* Films and recorda are available. 

Ui eekg 6 and 7 

I. Book report due. 

II. Read and discuas All the King's Men in terms of whether cor- 
ruption in government is ever justified in terms of any aocial 
good that may be achieved. 

III. Discuss what makes a politician, why men become pjliticians 
and whether there are honest politicians. 

lU. Assign book report due waek eleven. 

LJeeks B, 9, ID. 11 and 12 

I. Discusa the ways in which. men may express their grievances 
O . againat the government, their means of redress - violent or 

ERJC nan-violent. 
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II« Read Enemy of the Paople as an example of an individual who 
fights the system. 

III. Write ThenriJ III. 

IMc Read Barefoot in Athens , "The Apology of Socrates", "The 
Phaedo" and "The Debt Shall Be Paid" to ahoui hou one man, 
Socrates, rpfused to comply uith the state's laws. 

V. Urite Theme IV. 

UI. Read and di^jcuss Antigone as an example of a girl uho fought 
the statt?, because she felt an obligation to obey a higher 
law. Compare the characters of Socrqtei and Antigone and 
their methods of redress. There is a record available for 
Antigone . 

UII, Book report due. 

UIII. Read and discuss the essays on civil disobedience by Thoreau 
and King. 

SuQQBsted Approaches and Teaching Aids 

* 

1. For the discussions on the concept of a democracy, the manner of 
man's redress of grievances against the state, and the question 
of corruption in government, survey students' attitudes. Next 
discuss houj they think the "establishment" feels. 

2. Far the discussion on the concept of a democracy, assign one or 
tuo studgnta to do extra credit reports on Marxist-Leninist 
theory. 

3. Book reports should deal uith specific political problems. 
References 

Rideout: The Political Novel in America 
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THE POLITICAL MERRY-BO-RDUND 

A37 

Phase i+-5 

Course DBBcription 

To survive in the political arena, a person needs to make the 
ultimate commitment *- himself. Yet he needs to remember that he can- 
not let his cause auialloui him. He must remain true to himself. In 
the course the student uill study uorks uihich reflect man*s struggle 
against the political system , some to gain control over the system, 
others to retain their identity. 

Achievement Level 



The student should be reading at or above the eleventh grade level. 
He should have an interest ±n p ''itics and should he uilling to read 
extensively in political literature* 



Qblectives 



1. To aid the student in developing the ability to critically 
evaluate political ideas through the study of literature 

2. To stress the worth and dignity of the individual uhile em- 
phasizing the need of an effective government 

3. To demonstrate that personal rights are coupled uith responsi- 
bilities 

^. To help the student identify his oun values and yet be open 
to thoae of others 



Chief Emphases 



The chief emphasis in the course mill be upon the paradox in politics, 
uhich becomes evident in an analysis bf conflicting theories and unique 
personalitxes in political literature. 

Materials 



Utopia 

The Republic 

"The Apology'' 

The Social Contract 

The True BBliever 

The Prince 

Macbet h 

Antiqon£ 

Anger, and Beyond 

Barefoot in Athens ( Contemporary Drama ) 
Q "The Debt Shall be Paid" ( ContempDra"rv Prose ) 

FRIC The Liyt Hurrah 
m^isa American Negro Short Stories 
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American Negro Poetry 

"Bombolo" ( ShQrt_ Stories by Pirandello) 
Enemy oF the People ( Liorld Literature Text) 
"Civil Disobedience" (Thoreau) 
"Civil Disobedience" (King) 
Gandhi an Non-l/iolence 
198^ (optional) 

Course Outline 



Ueeks 1 and 2 



I. Listen to and discuss a selection of contemporary political 
music, suggested in part by the students, to evaluate themes 
and moods* 

II. Discuss More* a Utopia , the classical ideal society, on the 
question of the purpose and structure of society. 

III. Discuss selected passages from Plato's Republic , to compare 
his philosopher-king to Mora's theories* 

lU. Discuss the Social Contract by Rousseau, read in whole or 
part, to compare uith the preceding theories. Assistance 
from the Social Studies Department might be advisable. 

Ueek 3 



I. Read and discuss "On Being Crazy" and "Bright and Morning 
Star" from the anthology American Negro Short Stories , as 
they reflect the unjust and irrational practical world, in 
contrast to the theories discussed earlier. 

II. Discuss portions of The True Believer , Hoffer's appraisal 

of the reasons why people join movements. The short stories 
cbove could spark discussion in this regard. 

III. Assign a writing project (length optional) at this time. 
Ueek U 

!• Discuss The Prince , read in whole or part, as the work ref- 
lects a practical implementation of the theoretical. 

II. Discuss The Coriimuniat Manifesto , assigned in whole or part 
and with discretion. Seek the cooperation of the Social 
Studies Department. The study should show the relationship 
between the document and its theory and the theories that 
preceded. It will also. show relevance for the more practical 
reflections in ISQft. read later. 




liJeek 5 
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!• Read and discuss Macbeth as a study in the politics of pouer. 
This uiork further develops thg study of practical politics, 
begun in liJeek 3. A series of k films on Macbeth is available 
from the AU Center. If these are usad in total, more' time 
uiiil be needed for the unit than 1 uiesk, as the films run 
minutes each. 

Uieek & 

I. Discuss The Last Hurrah , as a story of the corruption in a 
particular political system. The question of priorities, 
whether injustice can be tolerated for the sake of the social 
goody is the pertinent issue. The logical comparison with 
Macbeth will contribute to a deepening appreciation of the 
practical problems of political pouer. 

II. A comparative paper at this time would be an alternative 
to the paper assigned the week before. 

III. Book reports or special reports (optional) should be prepared 
for presentation at this time. Students could work alone, or 
in small groups, to interpret the literature in light of the 
theory and practice of politics. Supplementary books should 
be recomrnended for this project. 

Ueeks 7 and 8 

I. IntroduEia the question of personal frustration with an exist- 
ing politicsl system. This question reflects back to the 
music of the first week* 

II. Read and discuss Pirandallo's short shory, "Bombolo" and 

several selections from American Negro Poetry (i.e., "Lenox 
Avenue Mural") which reflect the kind of frustration with 
society which causes people to develop their own distinct re- 
sponse to their circ u m stanc es. 

III. Read and discuss "The Apology" of Plato, Barefoot In Athens , 
and "The Debt Shall Be Paid" as examples of what one man, 
Socrates, accomplished in his struggle against a hostile 
societyr 

hJeeks 9, ID and 11 

I. Discuss 198^ as a commentary on the future of the individual's 
struggle against a repressive. Discuss the effectiveness and 
validity of the commentary^ 

Pursue the question of the individual's struggle by the read- 
ing and discussion of the civil disobedience tracts of Thoreau 
and King, and selections from the work of Gandhi. 



II, 
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III. Read and discuss Antigone and (optional) Enemy of the 

People as examples of the man and woman of principle uho 
successfully pursue their higher principles, defying the 
state* Evaluate the value of this sacrifice to conviction, 
in light of men like Socrates and Winston Smith. 

IV. Assign a writing project at t' is time. 

LJeek 12 

I. Discuss major selections from the book, Anger and Beyond , 
which reflects in modsration frustration of the educated 
black man in American society. Try to coordinate, as much 
as possible, the theories and practices encountered in the 
course material, so that they can be intelligently applied 
to the most obvious political dilemma the students face - 
the black man's struggle. 

II. Discuss Shelley's "Ozmandias" , a concluding political re- 
flection on the race of man. 

III. Students should have prepared a final book report. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. The theories discussed in this course are complicated and subtle. 
Assign material far enough in advance so that the student ib 
able to be prepared for discussion. 

2. Recommend that the students take a renewed interest in the news- 
papers and news and documentary shows. Interesting developments 
can provide basis for relevance of the reading material used in 
the course. 

3. Select freely from the modern poetry and music. Only minimal 
suggestions are indicated in the outline. 

'♦o This outline suggests four novels in addition to the essays and 
short literature. Alter this syllabus freely, as the sophistica- 
tion and interest of the class dictates. 

5. Seek the help of thP Social Studies Department wherever its rr/om- 
bers ars able to help interpret and add historical perceptions. 

6« Wherever possible, engage outside speakers, on such subjects as 
administration and history. 

SupplBmentary Reading List 
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Ths Man , Wallace 

The Making of the President, 1960 , White 

The Making of the President, 1968 , White 

Man. For All Seasons , Bolt 

Lor of the Flies , Golding 

Gulliver ^s Travels , Swift 

Uncle TomVs Children . Wright 

Mississippi: A Closed Society . Silver 

Walden II , Skinner 

All the King's Men, Warren 
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POLITICAL * MERRY-GO-ROUI\ID 



Materials ; 



A37 

Phase 3-5 



Uriting Text: liJritinq Themes about Literature by Edgar Roberts 
All the King's Men 
Farenheit ^51 
198^ 

The Last Hurrah 

A Man for All Seasons 

Contemporary American Drama - "Barefoot in Athens" 
The [Morton Reader : "DRthocracy " 

"Machiavelli - The Morals of the Prince" 
Ten Contemporary Thinkers : "Modern Democracy: The Ideal" 

"What I Bplu/ze" (also in Edge of Auareness ) 
The Short Story Reader : "Hou the Soviet Robinson uas Created" 
Adventures in English Literature : "Sh^uuing an Elephant" 
(1 pureats) 



Course Outline 



Week 1 



I. 



II. 



III. 

Week 2 
I. 

II. 

III. 
lU. 



Class discussion - What is a politician? What problems does 
he face? Can a virtuous man be a politician? What type of 
person wants to be one? 

Each student uill give an oral report on a 2Dth century 
politician. The report should focus on the personality 
traits and achievements of the political figure. Use 
class time and library facility pg for tuo days. Reports 
due at the end of the tueek. 

Distribute All the King's Men plus vocabulary words taken 
from the novel. Ready to discuss novel the 4th ueek. 



Discuss the oral reports with the purpose of finding char- 
acteristics and achievements that are typical of a politician, 
(leader, debater etc.) 

Introduce B arefoot in Athens giving background material about 
Socrates and Athens. 

Discuss the concept of democracy. What did it mean to Socrates? 
Write an analytical theme using a speech by Socrates.. 
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Ueek 3 

I. Continue the concept of democracy and discuss the ideas of 
other writers. Assign "DsmDcracy" (Carl Becker) ; "Modern 
Hemocrgcy: The Ideal", "What I BBlieve", 

II# Discuss other forms of gcvsrnment, strengths and bleaknesses, 
and what type of politician would fit into the varicus 
gov/ernments. 

III. Read Machiavelli, "The Morals of the Prince", and "How the 
Sov/iet Robinson Was Created". Discusn, "the end justifVas 
the means". 

L.eeks k anci 5 



ERIC 



I. Test of vocabulary words. 

II. Introduce All the King's Men , discuss political background 
of novel. 

TTI. Discuss LJiilie Stark in relation to questions brought out 

in Week 1. Discuss Willie political career and the concept 
"the end justifies the means". 

IV. Write a theme on structure. 

Weeks 6 and 7 

I. Introdf ..B t\)B play "A Man for all Seasons", giving background 
material. 

II. Read the play in class. 

III. Discuss the philosophies of Willie Stark and Sir Thomas Moore. 
Write a theme "compare and contrast" or "imagery". 

Alternate plan. 

Introduce background material for Ju.lius Caesar . 

II. Use records, film strips and films. 

III. Discuss Caesar and Willie Stark as political figures. 

lU. Write a therne "compare and contrast" these two politicians. 

Weeks 6 and 9 

I. Introduce Orwell using background material* 

Assign short story "Shooting and Elephant", and discuss Orwell's 
ideas of the British government. 
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11. Assign ISBk. 
III. Give time in class to read. 
IV. uJrite theme on itie^s. 
LJeek ID 

lo Assig- T^^^,_^c;l>, HL:--3n plus vocabulary from nov/el. Ready 
to discuss Week 12. 

II. Read Farenheit ^51 in class. 

III. Discuss the structure of gav/er'* np^t as seen In tnis ndVel* 

Ueeks 11 and 12 

I. Giv/B background material. 

II. Give time in class to read. 

III. Discuss the politician (weakns^si^.a and sti-Bngthr ). 

11/. Camparii Frani< Skef^ .ngtan with Uillle Stark. 

U. Bring up the idea again - Does the end justify the means? 

\J1. Write a theme related Iq the nav/el. 
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POLITICS IIM LITERATURE 

A37 

Phase 3-5 

Course Descv^ptian 

To survive in the political arena, a person needs to make the 
ultimate commitment - himself* Yet he needs to remember that he can- 
not let his cause suallou him. He must remain true to himself. In 
this course the student uill study works which reflect man's struggle 
against the political system, some to gain control over it, others to 
retain their identities. 

Achievement ^s^^el 

The student should be reading at or above the eleventh grade level. 
He should have an interest in studying both politics and literature, as 
he uill be trying to draw political implications from fiction as uiell 
as examining theory in essays and tracts. He should indicate uillingness 
to read axtsnsivsly. 

Objectives 

1. To aid the student in developing the ability to critically 
evaluate political concepts through the study of literature 

2. To stress the worth and dignity of the individual uhile em- 
phasizing the need of an effectiv^a government 

Tq demonstrate th^it personal rights are coupled uith respon- 
sibilities 

k. To help the student to identify and develop his oun political 
and social values uhile remaining open to those of others 

Chief Emphases 

The chief emphasis in the course will be upon the conflict betueen 
political expediency and ethics, which becomes evident in an analysis 
of conflicting theories and unique personalities in literature. 

Materials 

The Republic 
The Apology 
"Barefoot in Athens" 
The Social Contract 
The True Believer 
The Prince 
Macbeth 
Antigone 

Anger and Beyond 
The Last Hurrah 
Q Ghandi on Non-V/iolence 

ERIC 
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Lord of the Flies 

The Pouer and the Glory 

Too Late the Phalarope 

Course Outlin e 

iiieeks 1 and 2 

I. Read and discuss The Republic in whole or part, as the 
classical statement on the principle and purpose of the 
state. (Books 1/ - Mil deal with the Philosopher-King 
and the Allegory of the Cava, which is a good beginning.) 

II. Read and discuss "Barefoot in Athens" a restatement of 
Socrates* position on the dilemma of ^ethics vs. the 
political structure. 

a. The Phaedo might be read as a corallary to "Barefoot 
in Athens". 

b. The short story, "The Debt Shall be Paid" lends rele- 
vance to the question faced by Socrates. 

III. Read and discuss Antigone , the tragic statement of ethical- 
political conflict. A record of Antigone is available. 

IW. The first paper should be due at this time. 

jJeeks 3, and 5 

I. Read and discuss The Prince as the ijork reflects a solution 
to the classical political question. The Introduction to 
The Prince by Professor A. Robert Caponigri (Paperback, 
Gateway Editions) deals with the relationship between Machia 
velli and the classical thinkers. 

a. The short story, "Bombolo" might be read as a corallary 
to The Princs c 

II. Read and discuss Macbeth as a study in the politics of power 
Discuss the meaningful relationship between the prince and 
Macbeth. A film is available. 

III. A comparative paper should be due during this time. 
bJeeks. 5, 6, and 7 

I. Read and discuss parts of Rousseau's Social Contract , with 
care to thorough explication of that part of the theory 
which is read. Amplify with historical and biographical 
material. 
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11m Read and discuss Ghandhi on IMon-Violence as the theory 
reflects on the social contract theory* Some general 
discussion of democracy should arise at this time, 

a. Martin Luther King and Thoreau tracts, "Civil Dis- 
obedience" might be read at this time. 

III. Read and discuss The True Believer , in whole or part, 
as an appraisal of why people join movements, 

a. Despite the dry nature of the material, the book is 
surprisingly uell-received* 

b. Several short stories from the American Negro Short 
Stories anthology present interesting situations 
relevant to the unit (i.e., "On 8eing Crazy," "Bright 
and Morning Star"). 

IW. A paper should be due during this time. 

U. The book report should be due by the ei^d f^f this unit. 

liJeek B 



I. Read and discuss Lord of the Flies as it comments on the 
ideal of returning to a pristine existence. The questions 
of pouer and mass movement are particularly relevant. 

IjJeek 9 



!• Read and discuss The Poyer and the Glory as a study of a 
man whose life is carved out of a political structure. 
Emphasize the influence of Mexican political avents on 
his character and actions. 



II. A paper, emphasizing perhaps more the individual than the 
political systems, should be due at this time. 



lileeksia and 11 



I. Read and discuss Too Late the Phalarope as a study of a 
man whose conflict reflects the socio-political milieu: 
in this case, the South African aparthied. 

II. Read and discuss Anger and Beyond , in whole or part, as 

these American essays comment upon the question of racial 
prejudices within the structure. 



III. A paper should be due at this time, perhaps dealing with 
the relationship between power and prejudice. 
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liJeek 12 

!• Read and discuss The Last Hurrah as a story of corruption 
in a particular political organization and in the man who 
rules itm 

a* The question of priorities, fjhether injustice can be 
tolerated for the sake of the social good, is the 
pertinent .I:jSU8« 

fa. The book snould contribute, in concluding the course, 
a needed note of sympathetic criticism and humor to 
offset the despair apparent in the other novels. 

!!• A record of selected readings from The Last Hurrah is avail- 
able. The record helps make real the literary value of the 
book - the language of the bosses and the idiom of the 
American Irish. 

III. Read and discuss Shelley's "Ozymandias" , a concluding 
political reflection. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Thia course contains much reading. If the class appears unable 
to edaquately cover the theory and the novels, it is suggested 
that some theory be omitted as reading material, and perhaps be 
dealt with in 3ecture. The Social Contract and Anger and Beyond 
are probably the most difficult essay studies, and thus the likely 
candidates for ommision. 

2. The theories discussed in the course are. complicated and rela- 
tionships subtle. Assign material far enough in advance so that 
the students are able to be prepared. 

3. The novels in the second half of the course are subject to change 
depending on the reading experience of the students. 196^ has 
been omitted because many students seem to have read the book 
prior to the course^ "Enemy of the People", Al l the Hingis Men , 
and The Comedians are three other selections which could easily 
replace the suggested novels. 

^f. Utopia is a likely substitute for The Republic , if one wishes to 
avoid a classical approach in the introductory material. 

5. Recommend that students take a renewed interest in the newspapers 
and news and documentary films. Interesting developments can pro- 
vide basis for relating concretely to the reading material. 

6. Select freely from modern poetry and music. 

7o Only one h^ok report is suggested for the course, as the second 
half of the outline is heavy with reading., 
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8. Seek the help nf the Social Studies teachers and outside 
speakers uherever they are able to help interpret and add 
historical perspective. This kind of help is particularly 
needed for discussions on Plato, Rousseau, Ghandhi and 
Machiavelli. 

9. The tendency in a course of this type is to concentrate too 
heavily on the theory and too lightly an the literature. For 
this reason the choice of novels includes several which are 
political only secondarily. Such an approach to t'^e study 
should give the student perspective, since political questions 
and conflicts are frequently subtle influences on human behavior. 

10. If the class is enthusiastic, a siminar approach is effective. 
5tud3nts uith special interests are often uiilling to do special 
preparation to handle class discussion. 

11. All things Russian are omitted, because of the difficulty of 
dealing uith the lengthy novels in a short period. Interested 
students should be directed to the Russian novels for book re- 
ports. 

12. Five papers are suggested at regular intervals. The suggested 
length for them is 2-^ pages. Alter the number of papers and 
length as the class is more or less able to handle iBngtr.y thesis 
development. 

Supplementarj/ Materials 

Utopia 

"The Debt Shall be Paid" 
The Phaedo 

"Civil Disobedience" (King) 
"Civil Disobedience" (Thoreau) 
American Negro Short Stories anthology 
American Negro Poetry anthology 
"Bombolo" ( Short Stories by Pirandello ) 

Films: 

Macbeth (series of three; one on the politics of power) 

Records : 

Antigone 

The Last Hurrah 

Suggested Supplementary ReadinQ List 

The Man , Wallace 
Man For All Seasons . Bolt 
Beckett . Anouilh 
O Gulliver's Travels , Swift 

EK^C LIncle Tom's Cabin , Stowe 
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Itialden Tuio , Skinner 
Anthem , Rand 

All the King's Men , Uarrsn 

Doctor Zhlvaqo , Pasternak 

Fathers and Sons , Turgenev 

Enemy of the People , Ibsen 

The Comedians , Greene 

Brave Meu Ulorld , Huxley 

Animal Farm , Orwell 

Fail-Safe . Burdick and Wheeler 

The Ugly American , Burdick and Uhetler 

Dn the Baarh , Shute 

Adviae and Consent , Drury 

Nicholas and Alexandra , Massie 

Thc5 Peacock Sheld Sheds Its Tail , Hinsdale 

The Making of the President, 196D , White 

The Making of the President, 1968 , White 

Mississippi: A Closed Society 

Ib Paris Burning ,. Collins 

The Welfare State , Marx 

iVgtjj Dimensions of Peace , Bowles 

Mein Kamph , Hitler 

The IMeuj Class , Djilas 

Wilson and the Peacemakers , Bailey 

Herbert C^ Hoover: An American Tragedy , Wood 

The Boss: The Story of Nasser , St. John 

Tragic Island: Hou Communism Came to Cuba , Plau 

Blood, SgjBat and Tsars , Churchill 

Betrayal; The Munich Pact of 193B , Wgratein 

The Negro Pilgrimage in America , Lincoln 

The Roosevelt Myth , Flynn 

Tuo Treatises on Government , Locke 

Beygnd Good and Evil , Nietzche 

The Happy Warrior , Warner 

Hitler: A Study in Tyranny , Bullock 

Hitler: From Poujer to Ruin , Appel 

Man of Steel; Joseph Stalin . Archer 

The Real Situation in Russis , Trotsky 

M ussolini, A Study in Po"uj9r , Kirkpatrick 

Pan Germanism , Winkler 

Roosevelt and the Russians , Stettinuss 

Pearl Harbor: The Story of the Secret Wer , Morgenstein 

The Trumen Scandals , Abels 

The Communist World and Ours , Lippman 

The Hidden Crisis in American Politics ^ Lubell 

The Radical Right . Epstein and Forster 

The World of Communism , Swearingen 

The Crimes of the Stalin Era . Khruschev 

Herbert Hoover - A Challenge for Today , Wilson 

None Dare Call It Treason , Stormer 
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PREJUDICE— THE INV/ISIBLE WALL 

PhasB 1-2 

CpurBB DBScrlption 

The aim of this courae la to deepen the atudent'a undr i't^G^nding of 
bihat prejudice la and hou It af facta people. Olacuaaion '^f tha atudent's 
personal exparlencea uilll be balenced uilth e atudy of factual material 
and with reading and writing aaaignmants. The reading conaiota of a Pre- 
judice text, aeveral ahort atorles and poema, a nonfiction book titled 
Tuo Blocka Apart and e novel or olay* Uriting uill be done in a logbook 
and in aeveral paragraphs* Student participation in diacuasion^ role- 
playing, and oral reading uill be required. Other ectivltiea include the 
diacuB&ion of filma and recorda» 

Achievement Level 

Thia courae la for any atudent uho uanta to learn more about pre- 
judice. The reading material and uriting aaaignmenta are designed pri- 
marMy for the atudent uiho haa difficulty with basic language skilla. 

Objectivee 

1. To complement the student* a personal experiences uith some 
intellectural understanding of prejudice 

2m To better underatand one's oun feelings and actiona 

3m To incraaae one* a capacity for underatanding the feelings 
and Bctiona of othera 

To improve basic language skills through related reading, 
uriting, end speaking asaignmenta 

Chief Emphaaea 

The chief goal here is to open the student* a mind and heart to the 
many aspects of prejudice. The student should be encoureged to move 
auiay from a rRatricted, totcilly personal vieuj of prejudice i touard aome 
auiaransaa of ita hiai;Qrical, paychological, and aocial implicationa. 

Matariala 

Scholastic Scope, Prejudine Contact Unit (includea text, logbook, 

record, poaters, and teacher* a guide) 
Hanaberry, Loraine. Raiain in the Sun or 
Kata, Elizabeth. Patch of Blu e 

Mayerson, Leon* Tdo Blocka Apart : Juan Gonzelea and Pater Quinn 
Holt* a Impact Seriea, Conflict (text and record) 
Guide to Modern Enqliah 9 , pp/ 57-690 
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Films: "The Dot and the Line" 
"Picture in Your Mind" 
*^BDundary Lines" 
"In Search of a Past" 
"The Remnant" 

"The Weapons of Gordon Parks" 
"I Have A Dream" 
"Martin Luther King" 
"Joshua" 

*^31ack History: Lost,. Strayed, Stolen" 

"Hangman" 

"Al Stacey Hayes" 

Course Dutlins 

bieeks 1, 2 and 3 What Is Prejudice? 

!• Prejudice record, Side I 

II. Pre.ludice text. Pert I, pp. 8-51 

III. Prejudice logbook, Part I 

lU^ In connection with the selection "After You, My Dear 
Alphonse", read and discuss stereotype of the Indian 
in Guide to Modern English 9 . pp. 57-69. 

\l. Paragraph or short theme 

Ml. Suggested films: "Boundary Linss" and "Picture in Your 
Mind" ("Between Two Rivers", a film on the Indian, if 
available.) 

lileeka 5 and 6 How Does Prejudice Affect People? 

I. Prejudice text, Part II, pp. 53-91 

II. Prejudice logbook, Part II 

III. Supplement text material on :1efenses against prejudice 
with mimeographed illustrations of various defense 
rnechaniamso Supplementary information in Chapter 9 of 
Allport, The Mature of Prejudice . 

IV* Two Blocks Apart . Sections 1 and 2 

U. Films: "Hangman" 
"Joshua" 

WI. Paragraph or short theme 
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tilBBks 7 and 6 Houi Does PrejudiCB Affect People? cant* 

!• Conflict text: "My Parents Kept Ma From Children Ulho 

lilere Rough" 
"The Streets of Memphis" 
nhQ Sniper" 
"The Returning" 

II# TwQ Blocks Apart t Sections 3 and k 

III. Films: "Black History, Lost, Strayed, Stolen" 

("Black and White Uptight" if available) 

liJeeks 9. 10^ 11 and 12 Uhet Should Be Done About Prejudice? 

I. Prejudice text, Part III, pp. 92-156 

II. Prejudice logbook. Part III 

III. Films: "I Have a Dream" "Martin Luther King" 

lU. Questionnaire and discussion of violent vs. non-violent 
methods 

V. Patch of Blue , stressing the book's answer. to the question 
of uhat should be done about prejudice 

VI. Theme on Patch of Blue 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. The teacher should approach the class with the assumption that 
they already know a good deal about prejudice from personal ex- 
perience. The teacher's role will be to guide the student toward 
a better understanding of what he has experienced. 

2. It is helpful to "feel out" the class early in the course so that 
you will know what kinds of opinions you are dealing with. This 
can be done through writing assignments in which they describe 
their neighborhood, the type of person who might be unwelcome 
there, or any experiencoR they might have hsd with prejudice. 

3. One large discussion group may not always work« Often, timid 
students sit back while the more vocal ones dominate the discus- 
sion, at times showing off for their friends. A suggestion is 
to divide the class into groups of four with a definite topic to 
discuss and a secretary to record major points. 

km Stress vocabulary work in the early stages of the course so the 
students can learn to use these terms in discussions and in writ- 
ing. 
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5* Community resourcB persons may be invited to the class at the 
discretion of the teacher* 

6« The teacher should be prepared to change plans occasionally to 
discuss school or community problems that may arise* 

7. The tendency will be for students to think only in terms of 
racial prejudice* The teacher should make an effort to bring 
in articles about prejudice in other areas* 

8* Encourage students to bring in records related to prejudice* 
References 

Allportg Gordon* The Mature of Prejudic e 

Sample Questionnaire — Violent or Non-violent Methods 

1* Do you believe non-violent methods such as sit-ins and peaceful 
marches are an effective method to fight injustice today? 

Yes No Explain the reason for your answer* 

2* Do you believe that you have a high or low resistance to becoming 
involved in violent action? 

High Low 

3* Do you believe in the principle of "turning the other cheek"? 
Yes No 

km Would you consider a person to be a coward if he believed in using 
non-violent methods? 

Yes No 

5* Would you Judge that it is easier to use violent m3thods or non- 
violent methods to reach a certain goal? 

6* Do you consider yourself to be basically a leader or a follower? 
Leader Follower 

7* Would you ever begin a violent action against someone else? 
Yes No 

8* If you think non-violent methods are no longer effective, what other 
alternative methods would you suggest for trying to bring about the 
end of injustice? List* 

9* Do you think Martin Luther King had the right approach to the problem 
of securing equal rights for all? 

Yes No 
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10« If a student cms up to you in che hall and mads an insulting 
rsmark, houi loould you raact? 

A» iTiaka an insulting rsmark in return 

Be us8 some physical force 

C« ignore him and uialk auay 

D« if none of these, uirite uihat you uould do 
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REAL LIl/ES I 

A68 

n PN . * , Phase 3-5 

Lourse Degcription 

In this course students uill read, discuss, and urite about some 
of the people who have made significant contributions to Western thought 
but whom the high school student might not encounter in other courses. 

Achievement Level 

This course is for average or better readers and for those who sin- 
cerely want to learn something about the development of some aspects of 
modern thought by studying the lives, and in some instances the works of, 
the people who made these contributions. 



Db.jectives 



1. To help the student gain an appreciation of biography and 
autobiography as a literary type 

2* To develop in the student an understanding of some aspects 
of modF2rn thought 

3, To develop in the student a respect for the contributions 
people of other nations have made to modern thought 

To help the student develop a sympathy and appreciation for 
the difficulties some of the great contributors had to over- 
come 



Chief Emphases 

The chief emphasis in this course will be to familiarize the student 
with the names of some of the personalities from the world of ideas* 

Materials 



Biography as an Art , J.L. Clifford 

Life of Dante , Michele Barbi 

^lakers of the Modern World . Louis Untermeyer 

Adventures in World Literature 

The Crime of Galileo , Giorgio de Santillama 

Galileo and the Scientific Revolution . Laura Fermi and G. Bernardine 

C^lileo . B'srtolt Brecht 

The Essential Pascal , Robert UJ. Gleason 

Darwin, Marx, Wagner , Jacques Barzun 

Out of My Life and Thought . Albert Schweitzer 

Sartre: Romantic Rationalist . Iris Murdoch 

No Exit and T h ree Other Plays , Jean-Paul Sartrr: 

Freud and the 2Dth Century , Benjamin Nelson 
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Course Outline 

Ueek 1 Dante Alighieri: He Uent to Heaven and Hell 

!• Introduce the purpose, emphases, and scope of the course. 
II. Assign term papers and oral reports for the course: 

A. Each student to write three, 3-5 page papers on an 
individual uhom he thinks he would like to know more 
about and about uhom he feels others should also know. 

B. Each student to give a 3-5 minute talk on the people 
he researches. 

C. The student uill deliver the talk first, and then, using 
the comments of the other students and the teacher to 
improve his paper, uill hand in the paper two or three 
days after his report. 

III. Assign readings in Biography as an Art for later discussion. 

lU. Assign pp. 338-3^f2 in Adventures in ^orld Literature ^ 

U. Assign Life of Dante , Michele Barbi. 

Ueek 2 Nicolo Machiavelli: The Uses of Evil 

I. Introduce Machiavelli and assign reading on pp. 35^1-357 in 
Adventures in lilorld Literature ^ 

II. Discussion and uriting rest of ueek to center around these 
additional readings: 

A. "Machiavelli", Kenneth Rexroth in DctDber 2, 1965, 
Saturday Revieu 

B. Selections from The Prince 

Qleek 3 Galilf-.a Galelei: He Challenged the Pope 

I. Introduce Galileo. 

II. Discussion and uriting for the ueek to center around the 
f ollouing readings : 

A. The Crime of Galileo , Giorgio de Santillama or 

B. Galileo and the Scientific Revolution , Lauj/a Fermi 

C. Galileo , Gertolt Brecht 
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^BQk k Jean Jacques Rouaaeau: Back to Nature 

!• Introduce Rouaaeau and aaaign pp. SUSS in Adventurea In 
aiorld Literature ^ 

!!• Second reading assignment will be "He Rebelled Against lath 

Century Society ^' Frank E. Manuel in October 5, 1968, Saturday 
RevisiJ ~ ^ 

III. Begin 3-5 minute talka. 

IV. Begin collecting first papera. 

liieek 5 Blaiae Pascal: Think I 

I. Introduce Pascal and aaaign pp. 86-89 in Adventurea in liinrl d 
Literature . 

II. Second reading aaaignment will be The Eg;Ben t ial Paacal , Robert hi 
Gleaaon . : " 

III. Continue talka and collecting papera. 

^eek 6 Charlea Daruin : He Made Man out of a Munkey 

I. Introduce Daruin and aasign pp. 1-6 in Makera of the Mod ern 
hJorld . ~ ' 

II. Discussion and writing the reat of the week to center on Daruin , 
Marx, liJaqner . Jacquea Barzun 

l^BBk 7 Sigmund Freud: Life la a Dream 

I. Introduce Freud and assign pp. 238.2£f6 in Makera of the M pdern 
World. ~ 

II. Discussion and writing the reat of the week to csntar on 

aelected readings from Freud and the 20th ngntury . Benjamin 
Nelaon. ' 

l^Bek 8 Friedrich IMietzsche: Nietzsche Is Dead! 

I. Introduce IMietzache and aaaign pp. 207-217 in Makers of the 
Modern tiiorld ^ 

II. Begin aecond talka. 

III. Late in ueek begin collecting aecond papera. 

Ueeka 9 and 10 Albert Schueitzer: "Genius in the Jungle" 

I. Introduce Schueitzer and aaaign pp. 500-505 in Makera of the 
Modern lilorld. 
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II* Discassion and writing for the remainder of these two lueeka 
to center on Put of My Life and Thought by Albert Schweitzer 

III. Continue second talks and collecting second papers. 

Ueeks 11 and 12 Jean-Paul Sartre: No IMobel Prize for Me 

I. Introduce Sartre and assign pp. 7^1-746 in Makers of the 
Modern UJorld . 

II* Discussion and writing for the rest of the two week to cent 
on Sartre: Romantic Rationalist , Iris Murdoch and Mo Exit , 
Jean-Paul Sartre 

III. Begin and conclude third talks and collect third papers. 

Suggested Appiijaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Students bnll be encouraged to inv/ent "games" or gimmicks to 
help them to recall the various names and ideas they have been 
studying. 

2. Also stL'.dents should be encouraged to look for references to 
these names in recent issues of newspapers and magazines. 
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REFLECTIDIMS DIM WAR 

A32 

n n .4.- Phase 3-5 

Caurse Descriptian 

Through a thematic approach to uar and its consequences, students 
will not only explore literature dealing with war, but try to discover 
the psychological and sociological beliefs and hopes of all men involved 
in war. Extensive reading in the areas of novels, drama, non-fiction, 
short stories, and poetry will be required. 

Achievement Level 

The student should be above the ninth grade reading level. He 
should have a curiosity about the complex social issues confronting 
man today as a result of war and be willing to do extensive reading 
in this area. 

□b.jectives 

1. To establish an objectivity when dealing with complex social 
problems resulting from war 

2. To understand the universality of man's reaction to war 

3. To explore the different reactions of writers to the hopes 
and fears of men in times of war 

^. To have the student recognize the several methods available 
to mankind for salving his conflicts 

Chief Emphases 

The course will center around reading and reviewing of material 
to expose the student to the writers' use of theme in conveying his 
unique view of war. 

Materials 

□n the Beach — Shute 

A Separate Peace — Knowles 

For Uhom The Bell Tolls — Hemingway 

Famous American Plays of the 1920' s ( Uhat Price Glory? ) 
Six Great Modern Plays , C All My Sons ) 

k Contemporary American Plays ( Jhe Andersonville Trial ) 

The Red Badge of Courage — Crane 

WoiceF? of Men: Let Us Be Men 

Uoices of Men: I Have a Dream 

Adventures In Reading — Laureate edition 

American Lit Anthology — Olympic, Mercury editions 

Collections of Uar poetry 
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Course Outline 



ijJeek 1 

I. First to be presented will be an intraductiovi of the course 
itself briefly talking about what the chief ernphasiij will 
be. Along with this could be soniB short references to the 
types of literature that will be covered in the course, 

II. Read "An Occurence at Owl Creek Bridge". 

III. Show film of "An Occurence at Oul Creek Bridge" and discuss. 

Ueek 2 

I. Part 3 in \/aices of Man: Let Us Be Men will be assigned 
including the following titles: "The Upturned Face", 
"Come Up from the Fields Father", "Memorial Ureath", "The 
War", "Peace", "The Man He Hilled", "A Brave Answer from 
Britain", "Where Have All the Flouers Gone?". 

II. A theme assignment after discussion of the readings will 
be given. 

Week 3 



I. Assign "The Andersonville Trial". 

II. Read the play orally in parts during class and then have 
a class discussion centered around five or six pivotal 
questions. 

UJeek k 

I. First a day will be spent introducing the projects which 
each student will do for the course. The project will be 
a brief research paper delving into seme basic history of 
a particular war and concluding with the social effects 
of that war for all the peoples involved. 

II. As well as the written section of the project there will 
be a panel discussion and presentation of the research 
done. 

III. The projects will be due during the beginning of the 10th 
week of the course. The panels will give their presenta- 
tions and after each one the papers will be turned in. 

IV. Tuesday and Idedneaday will be working in the library 
gathering data and focusing on the particular wars the 
students will research. Specific topics for the projects will 
be due on Thursday. 



They are to read Voices of Man I Have A Dream , "Uhere Courage 
Begins" followed by a discussion and a theme. 
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liJeek 5 



I. Assign The Red Badge of Courage ^ 

II. Begin this novel section by giving the students about 
five or six pivotal questions uhich uill later bs used 
to spark discussion* The students should have finished 
the book entirdly by Friday but on Uednesday some beslc 
questions could be discussed such as: lilhy does he go 
to uar? Uhat does he find out about uar to start with, 
etc? 



Ueek 6 



I. It should noiij take tuo days discussion to finish up 
pivotal questions given last Monday on Red Badge of 
Courage . On Wednesday an essay test will be given 
over The Red Badge of Cauraqe . 

II. Thursday and Friday uill be a discussion of mimeographed 
war poetry. Students should be encouraged to bring in 
war poetry they have found in magazines, neuspapers and 
books. These will be discussed. 



Week 7 



I. 



"What Price Glory", a play, will be read in parts out 
loud in class Monday, Tuesday and Uednesday. Thursday 
will be a class discussion of the play. Friday will be 
a writing period and the students will be given questions 
to anstuer in their themes. 



Ueek B 



I. Monday and Tuesday will be spent discussing poetry about 
World War I. Pass out the book A Bell for Adano. 



II. 



Wednesday and Thursday will be reading days and Friday 
luill begin a discussion on the book. Introduce a theme 
on Monday. 



liieek 9 



I. On Monday a comparison theme kiili be assigned involving 
any two central characters from the lengthy works covered 
so far. Themes will be due at the end of the period. 

II. On Tuesday some material will be introduced about German 
concentration camps. Excerpts could be read from The Rise 
and' Fall of the Third Helch and Anne Frank: The Diary of 
a Young Girl. 
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IjJeek 10 

I. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday will be spent on 
the projects and panel diocussions, 

11. On Friday there uill be guest speaker uho will hav/e recently 
returned from Uiet Nam to give personal reactions to war. 

iiieek 11 

I. Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday will be reading periods for 
On The BeB. :h. 

II. On Monday the teacher sh d begin by reading aloud the 
first two or three Cha, and by the end of the period 
Wednesday read aloud the last two or three chapters. 

III. Thursday and Friday will be class discusnlon of On The Beach . 

IjJeek 12 

I, Read aloud "The Hollow Man". Have a class discussion of the 
entire concept of war on Monday and Tuesday. 

II. On Wednesday give a take-home essay final exam on war, due 
at the end of the period Thursday, 

III, Final day of course will be used for summing up. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1, Basically the course will center around pivotal questions and 
group discussions. 

2, Use oral recitation for the plays to help add the importance of 
the actor's expression in dialogue. 

3, In dealing with the novels more important sections should be 
read aloud so that open discussion can evolve spontaneously. 
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Course Description 



REl/DLUTIDN 

A9Q 

Phase 2-^4 



This course uill be involvsd taith man ^ s attempt to change his 
political environment through radical or reactionary means* The theme 
idill be political revolution, and it uill be presented through fictional 
and non-fictional works* Major revolutions will be observed and studied, 
and they taill be compared to current uprisings when the opportunity arises^ 



Achievement Level 



The student should be reading at the IDth or 11th grade level. Stu- 
dents reading at lower levt?ls may perform satisfactorily providing the 
proper motivation is applied in the classroom. 

□b.jectives 

1* To demonstrate that the spirit of revolution is a trait of 
Americans from our colonial beginnings, demonstrated by his- 
torical events such as the Revolutionary War 

2. To understand the part revolution has played in the history 
cf other countries 



3^ To make the student aware of what may result from the wanton 
destruction of revolt, even when justified, unless construc- 
tive plans have been made and are carried out following a 
revolution 

if. To develop skills in the systematic use of current materials 
iiiith the aim of finding information on a chosen topic 

Chief Emphases 

This unit will attempt to develop - comprehensive study of the 
history uf political revolution by using histaricaJ. novels concerning 
the American, French, and Russian Revolutions. The idea of revolution, 
isolated from historical context, will be studied in the book-lsngth 
fable, Animal Farm , :n order to see what can happen even when the revolt 
is justifiable. The other woj?ks to be covered will bp fictional and non- 
fictional. Each student will be encouraged to display his attitudes on 
revolu": ions through three course themes, plus panel discussion. 

Materials 

Howard Fast" April Morning 
Charles Dickens: A Tale of Two Cities 
Alan Moorehead: The Russian Revolution 
Eeorge Orwell : Animal Farm 
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Panel discussion materials will include: 

Richard Goldston: The Negro Revolution 
Ho Chi Minh: Ho Chi Minh on Revolution; 



Selected Writings 
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Jamss Kunem: The Strautasrry Statsmsnt 

Adventures in American Literabt.frG : 

Excerpt frcm "The Crisis Papers", Thomas Paine 
"Speech in the V/irginia Ccnvention", Patrick Henry 
Rsvcluticnary Art (Broadsirie of Bcstcn Massacre) 
Declaration of Independence 

Records: Many Unices-Patrick Henry, Thomas Paine 

Dick Gregory on black protest 

Ray Stevens: America, Communicate uith Me 

Films: Tale of Tujd Cities 

Primer on Communism (f\IBC film) 
Medieval England: Peasants' RbvoJ": 



GD Years of Revolution 



Filmstrip ; Russia 
Cuurse Outline 
Ueek 1 

I. Introduction and summary of history of re^/olutiaru 

II» Study American Revolution section in Adventures in American 
Literature ^ 

III* Listen to record of American Revolution materials. 
Ueek 2 

I* Discuss historical fiction as a literary form. 
1I» Begin reading April Morning ^ 



Ueek 3 



V 
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I. Finish reading April Morning , 

II. Examine attitudes touard war and justification for fighvjing 
by the various characters. 

III. Discuss the bank and test students uith an examination com- 
paring the past with the present. 

lU. Assign the first theme due at the end of the ^th ueek. 

V. Begin reading Tale of Tuq Cities . 

iiJeeks ^, 5 ar-jd 6 

I. Continue reading A Tale of Tuo Cities , giving short quizzes 
on pertine it paints covered* 
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II. DrganizB a panel discussion in\/Ql\/ing vhe validity of 
French Revolutlan^ 

III. Give an objectiv/e Bxamination cov/ering the bank. 

Ueeks 7, 6 and 3 

I. Discuss the use of library materials such -as the Reader's 
Guide in order to facilitate the gathering of up-to-date 
infarmation for projects and panel discussions. 

II. Assign theme 2 comparing ihj^ French and Russian Revolutions. 
This paper is due at the end of the 8th ueek, 

III. Begin reading and discussing T he Russian Revolution ^ 

lU. Cover the reading of this book by tuo short quizzes* 

U. Conclude this book uith a discussion of the three revolutions 
covered, contrasting the Russian revolt uith the same. 

UI. Pass out copies of Animal Farm at the end of Week 9* 

LJeek 10 

Have the students prepare a panel discusf-iion on modern revolutions 
in areas of interest (e.g. civil rights, culture, ktomen's libera- 
tion, student dissent, religion, etc.) Assign theme 3 on the 

same topics. 

liJeek 11 

I. Read Animal Farm . 

II. Discuss th e . symbolism in Animal Farm relating animal characters 
to Russian revolutionary figures. 

III. Theme 3 due at the end of ujeek 11* 

liJeek 12 

I. Discuss revolution in the contemporary ujorld, relating course 
materials to modern times* 

II. Listen to records of monolog ^ and songs uiith revoltionary 
themes « 

III. 3unr,inarize points brought c during the course. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Encourage students tn read neijJspapBr items and articles in current 
Q magazines uihich deal uith the theme of revolution, either political 

or in other areas. Help them to become authorities in areas related 
M ffl i fflMiT i ffl^ i in to the theme nf thi^ course. 
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2, Inform students of television programs and movies relevant to 
the c&urse material. 

3, Present the materials for the unit in ? manner uhich uill pre- 
vent them from becoming merely a st • propaganda. 'Revolu- 
tion should be vieued as objectivBly jssible, and it should 
he understood that even when justifieu, the results can he dis- 
astrous unless a constructive program of rebuilding is carried 
out, 

4, Consider summarizing portions of The Russian Revolution and 
having the class read only the remainder of tie book if necessary 
for lack of time. The filmstrip, "Russia: 50 Years of Revolution" 

■ might be substituted for the entire book. 

t 

5, The course could be expanded if necessary with a reading of Thoreau's 
"The Duty of Civil Disobedience", relating his position to that of 
protest groups today. 

6, For bulletin board display and background material, see Life maga- 
zine's thiD-part series on Revoluticn, October 10 and 17, 1969. 
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SATIRIC VISION (LIFE AS A BITTER COMEDY) 



Course Dascriptian 

The roinantic sees life as he uishes it -"co b'^, but the satirist sees 
life as it is. All the failures and follies of human nsturfa become the' 
target of his ridicule and his criticism* The uorks you study in this 
course will include all degrees of satire from the delightful to the de- 
vastating — from the classic to the contemporary. Particular attention 
Ljill focus on the object of the attack, the incongruity of the literary 
device, and the effectiveness of the uhole uork, noting also the change 
in approach and emphasis in satire depending upon the age in uhich it uas 
written. 

Achievement Level 

This course presupposes a definite facility of comprehension, an 
ability to analyze, and a better than average competence in writing. A 
willingness to do considerable reading both in and out of class is an 
absolute necessity. 

Db.lect ives 

1. To understand the nature of satire, its purpose, and its forms 

2. To recognize the devices employed in satire: irony, exagera- 
tion, wit, ingenuity, and humor 

3. To discover the universality of satire which prevents it from 
being merely person-^?! animosity, sarcasm, or self ^justif^.cat ion 

Chief Emphases 

This course should arable the student to recognize satire and co ap- 
preciate its variety of forms. It should also sharpen his own wit and 
allow him to see himself as possessing the faults and foibles of his fello^: 
human beings. 

Materials 



AID 

Phase 3*5 



Satire , ed.- Allen and Stephens 
Aristophanes, The Frogs in Seven Greek Plays 
Moliere, Love is the Best Doctor in Satire 
Sheridan, School for Sca^nda^T 
Swift, "A Modest Proposal" in Satire 

, "Voyage to the Houyhnhms" in Gulli^ver's Travels 

PoptJ, The Rape of the Lock in Satire 

AuLcen, Pride and Pre.ludice 
Q Wilde, The Importance of Being Ernebti 
JC Uaugh, The Loved One 
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onnegut, Gad Bless Vau, Mr^ Roseuater 
Fry , The Lady's IMqt for Burning 
Chaucer, "The Nun's Priest's Tale" 

Course Outline 

LJeeks 1 and 2 

!• Intrnductinn to the course and its content 

A. Definitions of satire 

B, Fundamental devices 

1, Uit and/or hu.. ir (intellectual and emotional) 

2, Ridicule 

3, Incongruity 

Diminution and exaggeration 

5, Gay contempt 

6, Mockery 

C, Read E. E. Gummings' "Next to of Course God" 
!• lilhat is the tone of this poem? 

2. Is the meaning implicit or explicit? 

3. HoLu effectiv/e is it to conv/ey the author^s meaning 
and attitude? 

D. bJrite in class an eaita.^iril saying exactly the same 
thing the poet is saying. Discuss the comparative 
ef f ect iv/eness* 

II. Begin reading in class Aristophanes' The Frogs 

A. The characters 

1, God and serv/ant 

2. Playwright. Euripid£iS and Aeschylus 

B. The Cnntept 

Q 1. ..at uas significant about the contest to thR Greeks? 

ERIC 
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2. liinat was it satirizing? The gods, the play- 

uirights, the critics, the judges, or the literary 
styles? 

3^ Hau cfin these "gibes'^ also be directed tauard can- 
temporary life? Hdli about ridicule aimed at couboy 
films, the spy stories (Rs?it Smart), Love Story ? 

III. Read "The Nature of Satire" by IMorthrup Frye in Satire . 

A. Application to The Frogs , 

B. Basic qualities: uit or humox' and object of the attack, 

C. Use Abrams, Glossary of Literary Texm for definitions 
of ujit and humor. 

lileeks 3, k and 5 

I* Begin Pope's Rape of the Lock 

A. Lewels of satire used in this unrk 
!• Form - mock epic 

2. Belinda as a product of her rearing, environment, 
and social level 

3, v/alues of society 
Universal application 

B. Pope 's devices 

T • liihy the mock heroic form? 

2. In what uay does this farm contribute to the pur- 
pose of the uork? to the satire itself? 

3. Hou do they reveal Pope's attitudes? 

Antithesis, incongruity (find examples in the text). 
II* Swift's "Houvhnhm Land" in Gulliver' g Travels , 
A. The Houyhmhm and the Yahoo 
!• Rational animal 
Q 2. ^^nimal capablri of rationality 

ERIC 
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B. Eullivsr's discovery of his oun "Yahooness" 
!• Houyhnhrr master's comparison 

2. Gulliver's oun observation of Yahoo and similari- 
ties to man 

3. Approach of Yahoo female 
Discussion 

1^ Could Gulliver become a Houyhnhm? 

2. What happened tn his oun rationality? 

3, Uhat is the role of Capt, Alvarez? 
Comparison uith Pope ' s satire 

1. Ingenuity and Ljit 

2. Uieu of man 

3. Llhat is meant by literary didacticism? 

Ueek £ 

!• Introduction to Chaucer 

A.. Read a feu portraits from Prologue to Canterbury Tales : 
Mi-nk, Friar, Prioresse, Wife of Bath 

1» Hou does Chaucer characterize these persons? 

2. Gay contempt , vocabulary , implication 

Hou does the satirist use the portrait of one person? 

II. The IMun's Priest's Tale 

A. Tl;e use of animals as characters 

!• Hou can an anima-l be a satirical portrait? 

2. Appearance or habits? Do the carboonists of today 
do this? 

3. IjJhat is Chaucer satirizing? 

Hou uDuld you describe the satire? Mild and gentle? 
O . Angry and indignant? Hou does his attiti'je differ 

ERJC from Pope's and Suift'sT 
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B. Compare this Tale uith the fables of Toun and 
Country Mouse 

1. Are thESB fables satire? 

2. Do they criticize? 

3. Can such stories become satirical? 
7 and 8 



Read Moliere's Love is ths Best Doctor in Satire 



A. Corrtsdy of Manners 

. 1* Houj is this type of comedy used as satire? 

2. Is this play, in any uay , related to Pope's Rape 
- gf the Lock ? 

B. Relativj ].y of comedy 

!• Does satire i ^clude the author and the reader in 
the criticismV 

2. Do thay feel superior to the persons in the play? 

3. Can ue laugh at ourselves? Uha'^ effect does this 
ability to laugh at ourselves or the lack of it 
have on the quality of the satire? 

Read Sheridan's School for Scandal (Use recording of the 
play) 

A. Apply questions and discussion of Love is the Best 
Doctor to this play. 

B. Urite a comparative study of Rape of the L :^ ck , Love 
is the Best Doctor , and School for Scandal judging 
them by Fryers "prescription": uit and humor and the 
object of the attack (SDD uords or more). 

1. LJhat satiric devices are used? 

2. Do they attack values as uell as manners? 

3. Do they all have universal applications? 

Outside of class read Jane Austen ^s Pride and Prejudice 
to be used later uith the study of Uilde's Importance 
of Being Ernest . 
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UJeeks 8 and 9 

I. RGad and listen to the recording of The Importance of 
Being Ernest o 

A. Corned V of Manners 

1. Is this play another exan^ple of this kind of 
satirical tone? 

2. liihat is 'Ldilde satirizing precisely? 

B. Are ue in this country in 1971 class conscious? 
1. Does snobism exist in the United States? 

Z. Is this attitude foolish? absurd? dangerous? 

3. What kinds are thF 3? 

ko What does this attitude tell us about human nature? 

II* Read Uonnegut's God Bless You, Mr, Roseuatsr (In and out of 
class) 

Ac Sardonic satir> definition 

1. HoLj does thx^ satire differ from the Uilde play 
in tone and attack? 

2. Hou doss the humor differV 

3* Does Wilde care about huiriLn beings and their follies? 
Does Uonnegut? Houi do you knou? 

B. Satire, truth, realism 

1. Define realist, cynic 

2. Does V/onnegut feel threatened by society or amused 
by it? 

3. bJhPt gives the book its humor in vieui of its cynicism 
and bitterness? 

Is the aetitist an optimist or a pessimist? (Theme 
in class) 

UJeeks ID, 11 and 12 

EBJC I- The "Establishment" as a Target of Satire 
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A. lilaugh's Laved Dns 

B. V/onnegut's God Bless Yau, Mr. Roseuater 

C. Amis, Luci<v Jim 

II. Use any of the books covered in the course for a discussion 
under the title above as a final theme project. Uhat is 
each one attacking: social or moral values, institutions 
(sacred cous), fanaticism, pauer, man^s philosophical vieu 
of himself ; human nature in general? 

A. Read in class Lucky Jim 

1. Discuss pretensiousnsss 

2. Educational poseurs 

3. The "bumbler" 

B, Final assessment of satire 

1. Uhy is therp so little being written now? 

2. Do Americans take themselvss too seriously? 

3. Is there danger in this attitude of mind? 

Addenda 

If possible, dec.nnding on the ability of the class to do the required 
r ading, two weeks may be included: The Lady's IMot for Burning and 
The Gcrewtape Letters . Br one of the' earlier works may be omitted 
in order to include these last named. 
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SELF DISCDUERY 

A51 

Phase ^-5 

i'V:: ■:erials 



Writing Text: Uritinq Them; g^s about Literature by Edgar Roberts 

Portrait oF an Artist 

T he Heart is a Lonely Hunter 

Invisible Man (Ellison) ^ 

Contemporary Drama - "The Highest Tree" 

Too Late the Phalarope (Could l-a used instead of the tua plays) 
LJhp Am 17 - "Uho Am I?" 

'^'^he Role of the Undesirables" 

"A IMegro Psychiatrist explains the Negro Psyche" 
Edge of Awareness - ''Can Ue Survive the Fun Explosion?" 

"Can Science Prevent War?" 
Famous American Plays of the ig^G's "The Member of the Wedding" 

Course Outline 

UJeek 1 

!• Discuss in class - uho are you? When do you really knou 

what you believe and where you are going? The time of self 
discovery is different for everybody. Some people find 
themselves in early childhood, some in middle age, some - 
the tragic ones - never. Introduce the essay "Who Am I?". 

II. Read to the r.lass Eric Walker^s "You oue Your Good Life to 

the Most Remarkable People on Earth, Your Parents and Grand- 
parents". 

III. Have the class read "Can We Survive the Fun Explosion?". 

Discuss values and self discovery from the readings. 

U. Assign Portrait of an Artis t and vocabulary from the novel. 

Weeks 2 and 3 

I. Vocabulary test* 

II. I' uuce background material of Joyce. 

III. Time in class to read. 

lU. Discuss Portrait of an Artist . Help the students to under- 
stand^ the story as it is a difficult novel and a diffBxent 
style than they are used to. 
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Write a theme on point of vieuj. 
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UJeeks 4 


and 5 


I. 


Assign The Heart is a Lonelv Hunter plus vocabularv from 
bonk. Di'=5R!j<^'5 tiJppk UI. 


II. 


Read in class "The Highest Tree". 


III- 


Read "Can Scient^e Prevent Uar?" 


lU. 


liJritB a theme setting* 


u. 


\/Dcahulary test on words from The Heart is a Lonely Hunter. 


UI. 


Discuss the essay in relation to "The Highest Tree", 


UII. 


Read the essay "The Role of the Undesirables" and discuss in 
relation to characters in The Heart is a Lonely Hunter. 


Uleeks 6 


and 7 


I. 


Using biographical material, introduce The Heart is a Lonely 
Hunter. 


II, 


Discuss the characters' search for self discovery. 


III,. 


Relate the essay "The Role of the Undesirables" to Jake and 
the mill people. 


lU. 


LJrite theme on character. 


lOeek a 




I. 


Assign Inv/isihle Man. 


II. 


Read "A NegrD Psychiatrist Explains the IMegro Psyche" 


III. 


Give time in class to read. 


lU. 


Use this week to catch up* 


LJeeks 5 


and 10 



I. Read "The Member of the LJedding" in class. Assign oarts. 

II. Discuss similarities of the play to The Heart is a Lonely 
Hunter . 

III. Write a summary theme. 
UJeeks 11 and 12 
ERJC i. Introduce Invisible Man> 
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II, Discuss self discovery in relation to novel. 

Ill, Discuss the essay on negro psyche and the invisible man. 

lU. Read in class "Listen to What I'm Not laying". 

\l, Urite a theme on a specific problem. 



ERIC 
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e;hake3Peare 



Course Description 

Th is course deals uith an abbreviated study of ShakespearB. It 
is designed for those students who are interested in Shakespeare and 
his Ljork, and in understanding why he is the most universally popular 
playwright. The course will prove an opportunity for an excursion into 
both the tragic and comic worlds of Shakespeare discussing such topics 
as the construction of the play as a dramatir. form, the tragic and comic 
element, and the inner conflict of characters and the consequenuies of 
their actions. Five writing assignments will be required; three in the 
form. of themes dealing with the plays read in class and two in the form 
of an essay on the final exam. Records and films will be a part of 
this course. 

Four of Shakespeare's plays will be included in this study, chosen 
from King Lear , Othello , A Midsummer TJight's Dream , Hamlet and The Mer - 
chant of l/enice . 

Achievement Level 

Students should be reading at the 12th grade level. Th-^^ should 
have a genuine interest in Shakespeare or the drama. The stuoents 
should also be willing and able to cope with the difficult demand; of 
Shakespearean structure and language. 

Objectives 

1. To offer opportunities for the student to listen to professional 
artists read Shakespeare's poetry and plays and also provide the 
students with an opportunity to see the play^ or parts of plays 
acted out by professionals in movies 

2. To acquaint the student with the construction of Shakespeare's 
poetry and drama 

3o To help the student learn to appreciate and understand Shake- 
spearean language 

4. To make the student more sensitive to the poetry in the plays 

5. To stress the comic and tragic elements of Shakespeare's plays 
and to enable the student to distinguish between bath forms or 
styles 

6. To point out through discussion a relationship between the ideas 
in Shakespeare's plays and the dilemma of modern man, discussing 
not only the teacher's ideas, bu'L also those of critics 



To help the student see Shakespeare's world as part of the 
microcosm around him 
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Chief Emphas es 

In addition tn the increased understanding and knowledge of 
Shakespeare as a person and playwright, and the knowledge and 
understanding gained through study nf his plays, the teacher 
should work to develop a way of introducing the relevance of 
the ideas in Shakespeare to the world of all men today. 



Materials 



Hamlet 
King Lear 
□thellD 

A Midsummer IMiqht's Dream 
The Merchant of Wenice 



Course Outline 



IjJeeks 1, 2, and 3 

I. Introduction to the course including The Elizabethean 
World and a discussion of Shakespeare - his birth, (in- 
cluding some facts about his life); his contributions; 
his dramas, sonnets, songs, long narrative poems; common 
Shakespearean stage devices and techniques. 

A* Filmstrips: Introduction to Shakespeare 

Shakespeare ' s Theater 

B. Films; Shakespeare's Theatre Globe Playhouse 
Arjp nf Elizabe"^ 

~r nbp "^hB' ■ : {■ 



:i. ^dy Kin- , 

A. Discuss br -'ly the histo y of the play. 



B. Read Lear and compare and contrast Lear's actions to 
each daughter and in turn each daughter's actions 
toward him. 

C. Discuss the changing nature of Lesr Z6 the play pro- 
gresses. Discuss Lear's madness can it be traced 

step by -^tep? What is it that brings about his madness? 

D. Discuss the universal and rather "eternal" theme of the 
relations of parents and children. !jJhat c^her ideas 
are relevant to today's society? 

E* Some quotations that will help to understand the theme 
or meaning of the play are: 

1 How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 




to have a thankless child 
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2o I £3m a man 

More sinned against than siniilng 

3. ••••• As flies tQ ujanton boys, are we the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 

^ o Men must endure 

Th eir QQing hence, even as their coming hither; 
Ripeness is all, 

5» The oldest hath borne most; ljb that are young 

Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 

F. Discuss the structure of the play, mentioning the double ^' 
plot or double story: one plot being of Lear and his 
daughters, the other the story of Gloucester and his sons. 

G. Hou can ycu justify King Lear being termed a tragedy? 
Uhat contributes to Lear's t.iagedy? Uhat is the primary 
cause of his tragedy? Discuss the concept of undeserved 
suffering presented in the play from the various points 
of vieui of the characters, 

H. Writing assignment: Urite a theme discussing the ''eternal" 
theme of the relationships betueen parents and children. 
Drau examples from the play and discuss thio theme in re- 
lation to man today. 

Weeks A, 5, and 6 

I. Discuss the text -jind dramatic elemEr [rf Dtngllp ^ 

A. Read Othello . 

B. Discuss Othello as the central character in the play and 
discuss his relationship to lago. Can Othello be consid- 
ered more a victim, pathetic at the end, uhen he is auak- 
ened from his nightma-^s? Can lago's conduct in any uay 
explain the desolation he causes before he is exposed? 

C. Discuss the character of lago: Othello. Compare and 
contrast the tuo. Houj does one complement the other? 
Dj.scuss the dramatic change that occurs in Othello in 
terms of behavior and the words and images he uses to 
express this change. 

D„ Summarize the tragic cction of the play. Uho is the 
protagonist? antagonist? Uhy is this play termed a 
tragedy? Compare the tragic elemf?nts of Othello to 
those of Fi ing Lear . Can both men he considered tragic 
heroes? Explain. 
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Is there any color prejudice in the play? Do Othello's 
prohlems stem basically from his skin color? Ldhat about 
his marriage with Desdemona, a society lady of V/enice? 
Uhrjt questions, if any, do you feel this marriage would 
raise? Discuss, 

F. What is the theme of the play? Discuss jealousy in lays 
ViS a theme. Can this theme be discussed in relation to 
the ujorld of man today? Hou? 

G. Consider the structure of the play. Discuss t.lie various 
parts of the structure and place the events of this play 
according to the structure* 

H. Examine Othello*s final address so as to consider: 

1. Dramatic and psychological purpose and effect of speech, 

2. Its rhythm and imagery and heroic attitudes 

3. Its accuracy as a nummary of uhat has happenei 

The evidence it pr:ryid3S for the nature of Dtr allo's 
tragedy 

I* lilriting assignment; CnnEider the elements in Othello uhich 
make it distinct from King Lear ^ Hou can this play be ccn- 
trasted to Lear as a tragic i-)ork? 

.1. Tape recordings: □thellD Part I nU12[13D 

□thellD P-rt II- ;'/412r31 



□the.llo Part III- 'dUlZD3. 



Weeks 7, 8, and 9 



I. Head A Midsummer Night's Dream 

A. Discuss the elements of Shaksspeai^p ' s plays uhich make 
them comedies* What are the elements of this play which 
nake it a comedy? 

B. Disc'.iss the triangular structure of this play. Discuss 
rJhakespeare ' s technique of a play uithin a play. Consider 
the three stories which are apparent in this play: the 
complex love affairs of Demetrius and Lysander, Hermia 
and Helena; the casting, rehearsal, and perf ori:iance of 
the comical tragedy of Pyramus and Thisbe by uorkingmen 
of Athens; and the troubles in fairyland bEtijeen Dberon 
and Titanin. 

C. Uhat are +he elements of the real ujorld and the world of 
fantasy in the play? How are they related to man's think- 

^ ing today? To what extent must the reader use his imagi- 
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D. Discuss the uoman scorned. 

E. Discuss the social status of the characters in the play. 

F'. Discuss the love in this play and the pitfalls which 
hamper it. Have someane give a report on Uenus and 
Adonis. Compare the Henena-Demetrius situation to that 
of Venus and Adonis. Can these situations be related 
to man toduy? Discuss. 

G. Writing assignment: Compare the "love matches" that 
are made in this play. Are the matches valid? Discuss 
each using direct examples from the play to suppo^.^ your 
opinions. 

H. Filmstrip: A Midsummer IMic^ht's Drecim - U31^ 55 
Ueeks 9, 10, 11, and 12 

--• The Mer:::hant of l/enice 

A«> Canj£u:ner the structure of the r/iay examining plot, situa- 
ticn, character, and dialogue. 

B. Stuub the melancholic charErniHz af Antnnioo iuhy is he 
mti^srrnoli:::? What are the u:j:rstanding '^har^ :,':t eristics 
of An™nic Snylock, aasE^nic:? Comparn anc the 
cha:^r:3~erE of these nan. \h: re then: sni^^^irvi^ reiation- 
shi-:':j? 

C. Discuss the character of Portia. Discuss the element of 
mistaken identities in Shakespeare's plays. IJhere is this 
element apparent in this plavy? In the role of "lawyer" 

how does Portia treat Ghylcck? Dees she give him the treats 
ment that ha deserves? Defend your ansuer. 

D. Discuss the Christian and Jewish elements present. Relate 
them to today's world. 

E. Discuss the poetic elements which are present in this play. 
How do they contribute to the plot of this play? How are 
these poems part of the action? 

F. What is the major conflict? How is it resolved? 

B. Discuss this comedy in relation to A Midsummer f\liqht's 
Dream. Which play is written in greater depth? Which 
is written with greater sincerity? What contributes to 
the comic element of both plays? 

This play has been said to be "a good tale admirably told 
but no more". (G. B. Harrison) What validity, if any, is 
found in this statement? 



H. 
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I. liJriting assignment: In a usll written themE, consider the 
triangular structure of this particular play. Uhich els- 
ments offer praof that this is a play which truly belongs 
in the comic category? 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Hove the students prepare and read significant passages. 

2m Have the students prepare to act out significant passages. 

3. Have t*^e students prepare an -^al book report choo- \ng any one of 
Shakespeare's pla, 3 which hav not been read in cl Have them 

discuss several of r.hakespear-- ' s dramatic devices : ^ ■:he play they 
hnvG chosen. 



At :.ny time the ti^acher feols z is necessary he or z'^'b should 
quiz the studentE 3n their reF: ing. 

may be give- after each :]l^v if the. teachs" fe^j.- t i;-^ 
-lecr^ssary, nr the Leachar 'iny ^r"~^iniGter :ne tr,:^:. 3f~:: . ud in' 
:,hF tragic plays and then ":nD7"E:: after .idv:- "^'^^ "1...;-;:- 
''ef'^z thR Gtudents to the : . jestinn^ \t t^- ^leg: "ni--^ of er.; 



G. The Shakespearean play Hamlet may be substituted for A Midsummer's 
Night Dream , If so, it should be f^s involved as the mentioned 
studies including such items as historical background; Oedipus 
complex, the dramatic necessity of Fortinbras and Hnratio, the 
character of Claudius, etc. Records and films should be provided 
for this play just as they are for the other plays studied, 

Ref grences 

Reicordc: The Uoman in Shakespeare's Plays (Folkways) 
Songs from Shakespeare's Plays (Folkways) 
Claire Luce Reads V/enus and Adonis (Folkways) 
The Sonnets read by John GSelgud (Caldman) 
A .''■lidsummer TJight's Dream performed by Paul Scnfield and 
Eleanor Parker (Caldmon) 

Tapes: Dt hello Parts I, II, III. 

Gupplementary Readings for Students: 

Armour: Twisted Tales from Shakespenre (Signet) 
Bradley: Shakespearean Tragedy (Fewcett) 
Chute: Shakespeare of London (Dutton) 

Stories of Shakespeare (Mentor) 
Kettle: Shakespeare in a Changing Llorld (International) 
Spencer: Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (Macmillan) 
Traverse: An Approach to Shakespeare 
aJebster: Shakespeare Without Tears 
Uan Doren: Shakespeare 
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Supplementary Readings for the Teacher: 

Weil: Shakespeare's Romantic Comedy 
MacFarland: Tragic Meanings in Shakespeare 
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A30 

Phase 3-5 

Course DEscriptlpn 

The Shakespeare Ssminar is designed for those students Liho ore 
interestsd in the Elizabethan period and in Shakespeare's uork. This 
course ujill consider Shakespeare's comic and tragic visions in As Vou 
L ike It , Hamlet , Measure For Measure , and King Lear ^ Students will 
also deal with the elements of the Elizabethan theater, the construc- 
tion of the plays, the conflicts involved, and the universality of 
Shakespearn ^ s concepts. 

Achievement Level 

Si:_idents should be reading at the twelfth grade level and be will- 
ing and able tn ccpe with the demands of Shakespeare's language and 
ideas. Active participation in class discussion and thoughtful papers 
are expected. 

Db.iecti ves 

1. To examine the universality, the timelessness of Shalcespeare ' s 
thought 

?.m To compare theme., style, and form in Shakespeare's plays 

3. Tn develop an ability to read Shakespeare's work uiith insight 
and appreciation 

To discLisfj and compare prcfessinnal critical assBSsments of 
the [jar!<5 studied 

5. Tn rend and evaluate several contempnrary treatments of Shakes- 
peare's worlc 

S. To listen to and to see the plays acted by professional actors 
7. To study Shakespeare's use of language 

a. To explore through class discussion • and papers individual inter- 
pretations of the plays considered 

9. To note the development of the physical theater of the Eliza- 
bethan period as well as the social characteristics of tha.t 
period. 

Chief Emphases 

In this course the teacher and students should develop an increased 
awareness and understanding of the Elizabethan period, Shakespeare's 
works, and the relevance of Shakespeare ^ s ideas in our contemporary world. 
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Materials 

As You Like It , Dell 

Hamlet , Dell 

King Lear , Dell 

Measure For Measure , Dell 

Rpsencrantz And Guildenst ern Are Dead , Grove 
Tiuelfth [Migh t and You r Dujn Th ing, Dell 

Course Outline 

jJneks 1 and 2 

I. Introduction to this course should include a quite specific 
treatment of the Elizabethan period. 

A. Discuss the events and the persons preceding the Eliza- 
bethans, emphasizing the long period of time between 
Chaucer and Shakespeare. 

1. Use the Encyclopaedia Britannica film "The Age of 
Elizabeth" and note the persons discussed (^^216080, 
first film in Hamlet series). 

2. Use the series of four filmstrips dealing with the 
development of the theater — Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(several other films are noted in the SBCSC AW Cata* 
loguB, but their quality js questionable)* 

3. IMote carefully the features of the Greek and Liturgical 
theaters. 

4o Use the conjectural Globe Theater model for illustra- 
tion and discussion purposes. 

B. Discuss Shakespeare the man, not only as a brilliant and 
prolific artist but also as a man of his age. 

1. Compare Shakespeare with his contempcraries such as 
Marlowe, IMashe, Kyd, and Lyly. 

2. Discuss the spirit cf renaissance, exploration, and 
achievement so prevalent throughout the Elizabethan 
period. 

II. Study As You Like It 

A. ^)iscuss the pastoral tradition. 

1. Use "Passionate Shepherd" and "IMymph's Reply"., 

2. Use "Lycidas". 
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DiGCLiss parody aG relatGd to thin plcy. 

Consider ths chnracters in the play as types and 
foils. 

1 • ^ a cnues- -melancholic 
2* Touchstone--the fool 

C. Deal LLiith the nature of cumedy, especially in the 
Elizabethan s^nse. 

1. Reversals 

2m i-lis taken identity 

3. Restoration of order 

D. Consider Rosalind as the pivotal character. 

E. [Mote the cruelty evident in this ostensibly light- 
hRarted play. 

F. Evaluate Jacque's "All The Uarld's A Gtage" speech and 
consider the ideas in modern terms . 

G. Discuss the structure of the play, nnting tiia influence 
of setting. 

H. Assess the themes and concepts in the play, especially 
the many aspects nf love. 

!♦ Consider the elements that constitute the comic in this 
ploy: the range from coarse jest to sophisticated uit. 

3. Examine the transparent disguise device and the ^'willing 
suspension of disbelief'^ 

K. Complete one writing assignment dealing uith the play. 

, ^> and 5 

Study Hamlet 

A. Begin discussion by contrasting the tragic and the comic 
in dramatic convention. 

B. Discuss tragedy specifically, including the revenge play 
refer to The Spanish Tragedie and to Aristotlb's Defini- 
tion of tragedy. 

C. l\Jote Hamlet as the pivotal character in his many moods 
and modes. 
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D, Consider ShakBspeare ' s use of the double familv 
involvement, 

E, Examine such themes as uamen, love, parents, honesty, 
disease, futility, madness, hypocrisy, the nature of 
man. 

Evaluate the language and imagery of the play, 
G. DiscusE Hamlet as a hero, Hoij is he a tragic hero? 



I, Study Ros&ncrantz and Guildenstarn Are Dea d, 

A, Begin discussion by noting the existpntial elements 
in both Hamlet and Ro sencranbz and Guildenstern Are 
Dead : alienation , f ear , freedom, nothingness, exis- 
tence, reason. 

B, Compare Shakespeare's a.id Stoppard's treatmsnt. of tnese 
tujD "[Monentities" , Rosencranrz and Guildenstern. 

C, Discuss point of view carefully, 

D, Examine the players and their importance in this uork, 

£• Urite a comparative paper dealing with some element of 
the plays, 

1, Concepts of death and life 
2o The roles of the players 
3, The "real^world 
km Chance and fortune 

5, Destiny and direction 

6, The anti-hero 

7, Contemporary tragedy 

The existential point of vieu 

UJeek 7 

I. Study Measure For Me asure 

A, Begin discussion with a consideration of hypocrisy, 
justice , integrity , virtue , authority • 

ERjC Consider the magnitude of Claudio's '^crime" in terms 

uiHsM of contemporary values. 
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':Brtc?.in clcciGinnn 

Evalusts the impnr u . .;.c charncterr: in 

the plr.y J ssp:-:c''.oll y . iies they provoke. 

E. ConoldEr the Vorvr, of this plsy carefully cincc it is 
not easily cntegorized. 

UjBks n and 9 

I. ij'.-udy Tuinifth (Might and Voiir Dun Thing . 

A. Cornpars the comic elements uith those of As Yqu Like It, 

□ • Discuss the "Ldilling suspension of disbelief" in both 
plays comparatively. 

C. Examine the malicious treatment of Malvolio. 

D. Note the difficulties and relative successes in a inodern 
adaptation of illhakespGare ' g play. 

Ueeks IQ , 11 and 12 

I. S'.ujdy King Lear . 

A, Dscuss the history of the play and the divided critical 
opinion conc::3rning its ineritG, its greatness. 

Q. Cr.TjhasizG th^ pagan, primitive, savige setting and its 
□ffects upon the form and the concepts. 

C. ConsidGr the structure of the play deterinined by Learns 
initial decision. 

D. Evaluate characters and depth of character. 

E. Discuss the ambivalent use of afstralogical influences 
in the play. 

F. Deal carefully and specifically uith the fool, and corn- 
pare his function in Lear luith that of Touchstone in As 
You Like It . 

G. Evaluate the double plot of the play and compare uith 
that of Hamlet . 

H. Consider carefully the child/father relationships in 
Lear and compare uith situations in other literature 
and in life. 
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I. Attempt to assess the play as a tragedy. IJhat ideas 
are suggested about suffering? Contrast with the 
job theme. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

!• Depending upon luhen the course is taught attempt to arrange a 
trip to Stratford, Ontario to see Shakespeare's plays performed 
superlatively. Failing that, encourage the class to see any 
productions of the plays, professional or otheruise, 

2. Encourage students to prepare and present cuttings of the playiii 
for class discussion. This approach rarely fails to elicit re- 
sponse and greater understanding of the plays. 

3. Early in the course each student should select one of Shakes- 
peare's plays not included in the course study fnr an indepen- 
dent project to be presented in a mutually agreeablia manner. 
Sonnets may also be used. 

Emphasize throughout the course the differences and similarities 
betueen comedy and tragedy. 

5. Discuss and compare carefully the role and function of the fool, 
not only in Shakespeare's ujork but in other literature as ujell. 

6. The teacher may utilize recordings of the plays, all available 
in the record library, at his discretion. 

7. Refer continually to other uorks related to the study. For ex- 
ample, discLisn Pirandello's Six Characters in Search of^an Author 
in comparison uith Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead ; listen 
to "What a Piece of Uork is Man" from Hair . 

References 

Films: Hamlet , Four Parts, Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Filmstrips: "The Globe Theater", Four Parts, Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Records: "Ages of Man", Gielgud, Columbia 

"Elizabethan England " , BBC, American Heritage 
"Elizabethan Everyday Life" (ujith filmstrip), EAW 
"Elizabethan Lpve Poems", Spoken Arts 
Hamlet , London , Caedmon 
King Lear , London 

"Love in Sliakespeare" , Spoken Arts 
Measure For Measure , Caedmon 

"Shakespeare' s Pronunciation" , University Press 
"Shakespeare's Sonnets", Spoken Arts 
"Songs From Shakespeare's Plays", Folkujays 
Tujelf th IMiqht , London 
Q "Ldoman, Portraits From Shakespeare's Gallery", Folkways 
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vSupplsmentary readings for students: 

Armour, Tuisted Tales Frnm Shakespeare 
Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy 
Chute y Shakespeare of Lond nn 
Stories of Shake sr b 

Kettle, Shakespeare i r -^' nq hJorld 

Spencer, Shakespeare nd t Jature of Man 
Traverse , An Approach .>espeare 
Uebster, Shakespeare LJithout Tears 
Uan Doren, Shakespeare 

Supplementary readings for the teacher 

Bevington, Ed., Tuentieth Century Interpretations of Hamlet , Prentice-Hall 
Bonheim, Ed., The King Lear Perplex 

Campbell and Cluinn, The Reader's Encyclopedia of Shakespeare , Crowell 

Corrigan, Ed., Tragedy: Uision and Form , Chandler 

Evans, Teaching, Shakespeare in the High School , MacMillan 

Halio, Ed., Tuentieth Century Interpretations of As You Like It 

Harbage, Ed., Shakespeare, The Tragedies , Prentice-Hall 

Harrison, Ed., Shakespeare, The Complete Ulorks , Oxford 

Muir, Ed., Shakespeare, The Comedies , Prentice-Hall 

"Shakespeare's Britain", National Geographic, May, 196^ 
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SHAKESPEARE SEMII^AR 



Cpurst? Description 

This seminar is designed to help the student understand uihy 
Shakespeare is the world's most universally popular playwright. Dis- 
cussion will deal with '-^^qr conflicts nf the characters and the con- 
sequences of ^ ' Background reading and the writing of 
critical anal^ _ i essential part of the course. Recordings 
and films will a part of the course. 

Achievement Level 

Students should be reading 12th grade level and should have a 
genuine interest in Shakespeare or the drama. He should be willing 
and able to cope with the difficult demands of the Shakespearean lan- 
guage. 

Objectives : 

1. To show students a relationship between the ideas in Shake- 
speare's plays and the dilemma of modern man 

2. To offer opportunities for the student to listen to pro- 
fessional artists read Shakespearean poetry 

3. To help the student see Shakespeare's world as a microcosm 
of the world around him 

km To offer experiences in learning to appreciate and under- 
stand Shakespearean language 

5. To make the student more sensitive to the poetry of Shake- 
speare's dramas 

G. To develop in the student those skills in reading and critical 
analysis needed to enjoy Shakespeare's art 

7. To stress Shakespeare's plays as a source of profound insights 
into the nature of man and consequently into oneself 

Materials 

Hamlet 
Macbeth 

Miej£iummer Night's Dream 
Twelfth Night 

As You Like It or The Tempest 
jjriting Themes About Literature 

Course Outline ' 
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Lii'eeks 1, 2, e ^ d 3 The Dangers of Vaulting Ambition 

Introduce n-- to the course - Discuss ShakBspeare - his 
signifiCc, -a, his contributions; drama, sonnets, songs, 
long narrative poems. 

Study Macbeth 

I. Discuss the term "v/aulting ambition" as Shakespeare 
uses it in Macbeth 

II. Read Macbeth and compare and contrast Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth in regard to their motiv/es and attitudes as they 
plan to murder Duncan? 

III. Discuss and compare the changing natures of the two as 
the play progresses. Did incident determine character 
or character determine incident in this play? 

lU. Uhat ideas are presented in the play regarding political 
pouer? 

\1. Haiti does Macbeth's success in becoming a king affect him 
and Scotland? 

UI. Uhat are Bome concepts of good and evil, pouier and am- 
bition, personal conflicts that are presented in the 
play? 

UII. Houj can you justify Macbeths being called a tragic hero? 

Films - » ne Themes of Macbeth 
The Politics of Power 
The Secretest Man 

Ueeks 5, and S The Introspective Man 

I. Discuss Hamlet as an example of a man who delays action 
and thinks. 

II. Begin Hamlet by having students fnlloiij as the recording 
is played. Discuss scenes and meanings as portrayed on 
the record, Gieguld's Hamle t uould be a good example. 

III. Discuss the kind of people represented in Polonius, Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern , King Claudius and Hamlet's mother, 
Gertrude. 

lU. Hou do Horatio and Hamlet's philosphies difft^ir? UJhy is 
Horatio a friend to Hamlet? 

U. Define "tragic flou" and try to determine if Hamlet had 
one in the classical sense. 
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V/I. ijJhy are there evident inconsistancies in Hamlet's be- 
havior? LJhen is he a man of action? When is he a pro- 
^rastinator? UJhv/? 

Films - Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films of Hamlet 

Ueeks 7 and 8 Love and Its Pitfalls 

Ttijelfth [Might - Dell 

!• Houj do love and social status conflict in this play? 

II. Does Shakespeare express an attitude toward puritanism? 

III. What justice was inflicted upon Malvolio and Shylock? Did 
each get what they deserved? Why or why not? 

lU. What are the different attitudes of the characters toward 

love in the play, V/iola, Olivia, Drsina, Antonio, Sebastian, 
and the priest? 

Can the house of Olivia be representative of Merry England? 
How? 

UI. Why is Sir Toby most alien to Malvolio? 

UII. Why does Shakespeare use the tijo for contrast? 

UIII. What is the justice of love in the play? Why can not Malvol 
receive this justice? 

IX. What makes a man false according to the play? 

X. How is farce used as part of the comedy in the play? 

XI. How is "love at first. sight" treated in the play? 

Weeks 3 and ID Love and Its Pitfalls 

Midsummer IMiqhts Dream 

Read A Midsummer Nights Dream and discuss the woman scorned 
(Helena and Demetrius) 

Have some reports given on Venus and Adonis and compare the 
Helena and Demetrius situation to that of Uenus and Adonis. 

Discuss the social statuses of characters in the play. 

Assign a composition comparing the love problems of Romeo and 
Juliet to those of Helena and Demetriur 
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What are the Glements of this play that make it a comedy? 

Uhab are the elements of the real warld and the ujorld of 
fantasy in the play? 

Hqu are they related to man's thinking today? 

If time permits study sonnets; 18, 29, 3D, 73, 10^, IDS, 
116, 13D. 

LJeeks 11 and 12 Review and Students^ Choice play. 

Films 

The England of Elizabeth (International) 
Macbeth: The Politics of Pouer EBF 
Macbeth: The Themes of Macbeth EBF 
Macbeth: The Secretest Man EBF 
Hamlet: The Age of Elizabeth EBF 
Hamlet: What Happens in Hamleb EBF 
Hamlet: The Poisoned Kingdom EBF 
Hamlet: The Readiness is All EBF 

Records 

The Idoman in Shakespeare's Plays (Folkways) 
Songs from Shakespeare's Plays (Folkuays) 
Claire Luce Reads Uenus and Tdonis (Folkuays) 
The Sonnets read by John Gielgud (Caldmon) 

A Midsummer Night's Dream, performed by Paul Scofield and Eleanor Parker 
(Caldman) 

Hamlet - Gielgud or Burton (Columbia) 

Macbeth, performed by the Did Uic Company (RCA Uictor) 



Supplementary Reading 

Armour: Tuisted Tales from Shakespeare (Signet) 
Bradley: Shakespearean Tragedy (Faucett) 
Chute: Shakespeare of London (Put ton) 

Stories of Shakespeare (Mentor) 
Grebanier: The Heart of Hamlet 

Kettle: Shakespeare in a Changing LJorld (International) 
Knight: LIheel of Fire 

Spencer: Shakeapeare and the Nature of Man (Macmillan) 
Traversi: An Approach to Shakespeare 
Uebster: Shakespeare Llithout Tears, 
Uan Doren : Shakespeare 
Idilson: iiJhat Happens in Hamlet 
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SHAKESPEARE SEMINAR 

A3D 

r p, ... Phase U-' 

CoursB Description 

The ShakBspearean Seminar is designed far those students who are 
in"::srBstBd in ShakespearB' s more famous, ssrious plays* Dramatic form, 
the language af poetic imagery, and the interplay of characters will be 
studied. 

Achievement Level 

Students should be jur lors or seniors, reading at the 12th grade 
level, who are sincerely imxerested in making Shakespeare an integral 
part of their school experisnce* 

Objectives 

1* To let the students see that Shakespeare is as "modern and 
as "relevant as tomorrow's newspaper 

2. To let the students hear the music of Shakespeare's words and 
to see what Shakespeare saw 

Chief Emphaaes 

Relate Shakespeare's world to our world and make the students see 
that dates on a calendar are insignificant when compared to the univer- 
sality of ideas. 

Material s 

Hamlet 
King Lear 
Dthello 

^^^erchant of Venice 
Films and records and filmstrins 
CoursB Outline 
Uleek 1 

I. Present background of Elizabethean world and Shakespeare's 
mlLiau* 

!!• Show the following filjns from the SBCSC film library: 

"Age of Elizabeth" 
''Uilliam Shekef^Hnears" 
"The Gicibe ThBa^re" 
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III. Discuss some common Shakespen'-'Han stage devices and 
techniques* 



ujeeks 2, 3 and 7» 

I. Present brief historical introduction. 

II. Have the class start reading Hamlet , preferably aloud, 
with individuals taking the parts. 

III. Individual students will be asked to present oral and/or 
written reports on such special topics as the "Oedipus 
Complex in Hamlet ", the dramatic necessity of Horatio 
and Fortinbras, or the character of Claudius. 

IV* The class will be given the opportunity to listen to 
such actors as Olivier, Gielgud, and Redgrave "doing" 
Hamlet on records. 



lileeks 5 and 6 

I. Present brief historical background: Merchant of Venice . 

II. Have the class read the play, but without taking time to 
do it aloud, as with Hamlst . 

III. Have individual reports or perhaps a panel discussion, 
on the general subject of Prejudice, with particular 
emphasis on anti-Semitism in our society today. 

Uieeks 7, B and 9 

I. Present background for the play: Kino Lear 

II. Have the class read the play - aloud, if time allows. 

III. This play might be used to arouse discussion in the so- 
called "generation gap" and the problem which most teen- 
egers face: getting elong with parents. 

LJeeks XQ and 11 

I. Present background for the play: Othello 

II. Have the class^ read the play as quickly as possible. 

III. Discuss the lagos of this world and the role of jealousy 
in human life. 



liJeek 12 




I. Allow this final week to bring together all the plays 
studied to compare and/or contrast them, and to tie up 
any loose ends. 
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SuqoBstad Approachea and Teaching Aids 

At any convaniant time throughout the course the teacher may 
find it very helpful to have splected students "act out" various 
scenes from the plays. Some classes are quite good at this • 
some are not; the teacher will have to be flexible here. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN SURWEY 

A3D 

Phase ^-5 

Course Description 

This course is designed as a study of William Shakespeare — the 
man — and his writings. All three types of drama: comedy, tragedy, 
and history, uill be included. A unique comparison of problems akin 
to our contemporary period uill be applied to the plays in their 
original setting. 

Achievement Lex/el 

Students should be reading on the upper division level, and 
should have a genuine interest in Shakespeare or the drama. The 
students should also be willing and able to cope with the difficult 
demands of the Shakespearean structure and language. 

Db^jectives 

1. To acquaint the student with the construction of Shake- 
speare's drama and poetry 

2. To point out relationships between the ideas in Shake- 
speare's plays and the problems and situations faced by 
contemporary man 

3. To familiarize the student with the historical and social 
setting of Shakespeare's world 

k. To help the student learn to appreciate and understand 
Shakespearean language 

5. To point out the varying directions of the dramatist's 

thoughts 

6. To create involvement through personal presentation of 
parts of the plays 

Chief Emphases 

In addition to the increases in understanding and knowledge of 
Shakespeare as a person and playwright, and the knowledge and under- 
standing gained through the study of his plays, the teacher should 
work to develop a way of introducing the relevance of the ideas in 
Shakespeare to the world today. 

Materials 

The Merchant of V^enice- liJashinQton Square Press 

The Taming of the Shrew -lilashinqton Square Press 

Henry lU, Part I and Henry IV, Part 2 — Washington Square Press 
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The Traoedy gf Romea and Juliet 

The Tragedy gf King Lear — Uashingtgn Square Press 
Fgur English Blggraphies — Harcgurt and Brace 
Shakespeare: The Comedies — Spectrum , Prentice-Hall 
Shakespeare: The Tragedies^ -Spectruni. Prentice-Hall . 
Shakespeare: Our Cgntempgrar y — Anchgr 

Cgurse Outline 

iiJeek 1 

I. Backgrgund to Shakespeare's life and times given. Use 
slides. 

II. Assign the biggraphy, Shakespeare gf Lgndgn , by Marchette 
Chute tg be read gutside gf class. 

III. Give backgrgund tg the ugrks and techniques; including 
play types, style, scurces, themes, perigds in career, 
etc. 

iiJeek 2 

I. Assign the reading gf The Tragedy gf Romeg and Juliet . 

A. Read play completely before discussign. 

Bm Note the pgetry in the play as it is read. 

II. Explain tragic fgrmat and the early tragedies. 

III. Give writing assignment gn the great impgrtance of chance 
in play. 

iiieek 3 

I. Assign reading gf criticism of the play Rgmeo and Juliet . 

II. Discuss the play after students have been encouraged tg 
re-read key scenes. 

III. Administer test ever Romeg and Juliet . 

A. Play shguld have sgme character identification. 

B. Sentence ansuer identification questions from the play 
• uill be used. 

IiJeek k 

I. Begin The Merchant of \/enlce e 

A. Explain the comedy form for Shakespeare. 
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B, Make short uriting assignments to be completed after 
reading of important scenes, 

II* Make assignments for group presentations. 

A. Choose from among a selected group of plays* 

B. Read the play and any relevant criticism available. 

C. Work ujith others reading the play to prepare a panel 
report and a scene for presentation before the class. 

III. Begin the discussion of The Merchant of Venice after students 
have read the play in its entirety. 

UJeek 5 

I. Finish discussion of Merchant of \/enice . 

II. Read and discuss the available criticism. 

III. Administer a test over The Merchant of Wenice . 

Ae Try another format for the test to see uhich has ujorked 
better. 

B. Include important quotes in the test. 
IV. Discuss the biography, about the first one-third. 
UJeek 6 

I. Read The Taming of the Shreuj 

II. Write a theme on topic of the student's choice for The 
Taming of the Shreu . 

III. Administer the mid-term exsmination. 

A. Include the three plays assigned so far. 

B. Include background information on ujorks and techniques. 

C. Include a f euj relevant facts from the author's life. 

Week 7 

!• Work on group presentations. 
II. Assign the reading of Henry II/, Part 1 . 
III. Assign the reading of Henry I\y, Part 2 f^nr extra credit. 
^ IW. Explain the history plays briefly. 
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yeek B 

!• Have group presEntations^ 

A, Discuss the group presentations and the plays involved. 

B. Collect the inatBrial prepared for the panel part of the 
presentation. 

II. Begin the discussion of v^*^ v ^ . y , lU plays. 

A, Give quizzes to check '^^Jinn and comprehension. 

B. Emphasize the figures of Falf3taff and Prince Hal-Henry. 

Lleek 9 

I. Finish the discussion of the Henry plays 

II. Havti students do an in-class theme on one of the main 
characters, 

III. Present some critical comments to the class. 
LJeek 10 

I. Discuss the biography; students should be finished by this 
point. 

II. Assign Tha Tragedy of King Lear . 

A. Give explanation of play before students begin the read- 
ing. 

B. Give points of emphasis to be noted during the reading. 

C. Assign short writing assignments to be done throughout 
the reading. 

III. Encourage the students to discuss any problems in interpreta- 
tion uith other students or with the teacher. 

IV. Begin the discussion of The Tragedy of King Lear . 

A. Begin with plot discussion. 

B. Bring in writing assignments for the discussions. 

Ueek 11 

I. Read the critical material ':^vailable on The Tragedy of King 
Lear. 
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II, Continue the discussion of the play using the criticism 
as a paint far departure an discussing theme, motivatian, 
spcand plat, etc. 

III. Explain and paint out the later tragedy farm and ::ippraach« 
(Make reference tc Rcmec and Juliet far ccmpariscn. 

I\y. Give final assignment cf either a test cr a theme. 

IjJeek 12 

I. AllcLj carry-aver time. 

II# Discuss the sonnets and format and theme. 

III. Have concluding discussions^ an after-vieui is helpful in 
such a course. 

I\y. Give final test or writing assignment over the bulk of the 
material. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. Use background information uherever necessary, but concentrate 
mainly on the plays. 

2. Make use of audio-visual materials as they seem to fit in. 
Records are generally available and should be used for about 
□ne-third of the plays. This doesn't mean that the students 
should have to listen to the whole play on record. Use parts 
of the records for key scenes; make the records available for 
the students to use on a personal or group basis. 

3. Do some reading in the classroom, but not a large amount. 

MakE a constant effort to tie the plays and their characters 
and themes into the modern world. 

5. Encourage, or at least allow, open use of companion notes for 
the plays. 
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THE SHORT STORY 

A35 

Phase 3-5 

CourBB DBScrlptlon 

This course deals ulth the short story as a literary form. It is 
divided into four units) the first emphasizing plot, setting, and charac- 
ter; the second emphasizing content in American Negro Short stories. An 
In-dRpth analysis of the short story comprises the third unit; the fourth 

stresses the meana by uihich to Judge the artistic uorth of a short story 

the single impreaaion» Several texts will be ussd including Adventures in 
Ulorld LiteraturB , The Short Story Rsader , and American Negro Short Stories . 
Five biritlng Bxpsrlsnces uill be required, each assignment emphasizing 
critical analysis and personal reactions to specific stories. 

Achievsment Level 

The student should be reading at or above the eleventh grade reading 
level. He should have an interest in studying this particular genra of 
literature in dapth and should bs willing to read extensively in this area. 

DbJei^tives 

1. To introducB ths studBnt to thB distinctive qualities of a 
short story in contrast to other genre of literature 

2. To learn to analyze a short story in depth 

3. To appreciate that short stories represent a countless 
variety of possible single impressions 

To find a direct relationship between literature anri life 
Chief EmphasBs 

The chief goal in this course is to acquaint the student with the 
techniques and elements of a short story in order to enable him to measure 
the artistic worth of a story and to develop bis own literary judgment. 

Materials 

Clark, American Negro Short Stories 
Inglls, AdventurBB in hJorld Literature 
Hlmball, The Short Story Reader 
Turner, Black American Literature^Flctlon 

Course Outline (12 weeks) 

liJeeks 1 and 2 

The Short Story Reader 
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••Reading for Fun Only*' 
••Something To Do** activltlea 
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lijBBkB 3 and k 



The Short Story Raadar 

"Reading for Fun Plus" 
"SoniBthing To Do" activities 



Thame I 



liigeka 5 and 6 



Black American Literary-Fiction and/or American Maqro Snort 
Storiea 

Theme II 



bJaaks 7. 8> 9> and 10 

Adventurea in Irforld Literature 



French: Merimee, "Mateo Falcone" 

Daudet, "The Siege of Berlin" 
DeMaupasaant, "The Piece of String" 
Zola, "The Attack on the Mill" 

France, "Crainquebille, or the Majesty of Justice" 
Spaniah: Alarcon, "The Gypay's Prophecy" 



Italian: Pirandello, "The Jar" 

Russian: Turgenev, "Biryuk" 

Dostoevsky, "The Thief" 
Chekov, "The Slanderer" 
Gorki, "In the Steppe" 
Bunin, "The Bride" 
Andreyev, "The Little Angel" 



Theme III 

Qleeks 11 and 12 

The Short Story Reeder , Part II 

lilrlte a short story (optional) or Theme IV 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

In using Tha Short Story Reader . Sections "Reading for Fun Only" 
and "Reading for Fun Plus", aelactions should be chosen that will 
appeal to the particular claas. Houever, the over-all plan of 
the book is developmental (the first tyo sections introduce the 
various elements and techniques of the short story), so the selec- 
tion of stories must be dictated sometiihat by this plan. 
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^" The Shor t Story Reader . writing, speaking and observing sug- 
gestions are given at the end of each short story under the head- 
ing "Something To Do". In the first four-ueak period at least 
four of these actlvitia-s should be assigned. 

In using Black American Literaturo-Fiction . tne teacher again 
should select the atories that seem most suitable for his claas. 
The elemente and techniques of the short story studied in the 
first four ueeks are to be considered but the emphasis should be 
□n content, rather than technique. 

If both Negro fiction tsxts are ussd, it is intarasting to divide 
the class, giving eacii naif a different book. Biacueaiona can be 
conducted within each group or membsra from each group may present 
their story— not only the plot, but an anfflysis of the various 

Blemants snd tschniquss of the short story studied thus far to 

the class as a whole. 

At the completion of The Black American Litarature-Fiction section, 
a carefully, well-planned theme ehould be written on "What major 
theme emerged from the reading of thraa atories", (black pride, 
black heritage, injustice, prejudica, ths black is Just liks any 
other men, etc.). 

In weeks 7-lQ the abort atories ahould be read as insights into 
other cultures. Students may be asked to do extra-credit oral 
reports on a country'a literary trends, on an author, or on major 
cultural themea repreaented in theae atories. 

In weeka 7-lD a short story study sheet should ba given to the stu- 
dents to aid in in-depth atudy of the short storiss. Such a study 
aheet should contain a diacuaaion of abort story chsracteriatica, 
analyses of titls, type, tone, setting, character, conflict, climax, 
point of view, atyle and theme. Some of thia material will overlap 
elements atudied in the firat four weeka but ahould now be easily 
comprehenaible to the students, thus allowing tham to concentrate 
on new concepta and to diacuaa the atories on a more sophisticated 
level. 

Students ahould bs required to keep orgenized notes on soms of 'the 
short stories read in weeks 7-lD; the notes should follow the study 
shsst exactly. The teecher may decide that these notes should be 
kept in the form of a notebook which he will collect and grade. 
The number of atoriaa to be outlined ahould be considsred carefully 
ao the students will not feel that thay are Juat doing busy work 
but rather that they are employing valuable outlining and note- 
taking skills. 

A theme should be written toward the end of weeka 7-10 in which 
the students are required to analyze in depth a short story that 
haa not been diacusssd in claas. 
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ID. Short star S5 rer d frar The Shcart Story Reader , Part II, should 
provide a rr: ans ^ar at tents ta teat the artiati-: worth of a 
story* This msat a, pr:.. iarily, the single impreesion* At this 
stage atuder^s iiilll be vxpected not only to analyze the storiea 
according tc si Tiethoi j previously preaented hut also to dis- 
cuss the atcrir^^ an thJ new level of interpretation* 

11. Many more starir are 2-:ailQble for weeks 11-12 than can possibly 
be covered* Th^ :;eachBtr, again, should choose those most suitable 
for his part..CL:..ar c1bh;h« He may also wish to have groups of stu- 
dents read and li^jcuss zifferent stories rather than having all 
read the sam en- . 

12* The writing r^^ ns short story at the end of the course must be 
an individual taacher decision, strongly dependent on the capa- 
bilities of tie class. If all students would like to attempt the 
assignment, they should be encouraged to do so; if only some seem 
intereeted, zhB teacher could make this an extra-credit assignment 
allowing the rest of the class to write a less ambitious theme* 

13* The major problem in teaching a genre course is variety of presen- 
tation. The teacher must be constantly looking for new ways to 
present and discuss the materials* One suggestion — from the stu- 
dents — is small group discussions over a class-assigned story. 
After these discussions are completed, a reporter should be chosen 
to present or debate his groups' feelings and ideas on the story* 
The students felt this approach not only added variety but also en- 
couraged participation on the part of the ahyer students. 

Ik^ Another possiblity for variety of presentation, particularly in 
weeks 7-lD when the students are working with the study sheet, is 
to assign three or four members of the class as discussion leaders 
for a particular story* The teacher must be sure, however, that 
each group has enough time to prepare so that the discussions are 
truly that and not just question and answer sessions. 
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SHORT STORY STUDY SHEET 

Analyze short stories according to the folloitilng elements^ 

I. TITLE What is the significance of the title in relation to the 
story? Is it a title of irony? Does it sum up the main events? 
Does it state the theme? 

!!• TYPE Give your reasons for classifying the story as one of (a) 
plot, (b) setting or local color, (c) tone or atmospheret Cd) 
character, (e) theme. Are there any other classifications? 
III. SETTING What is the (a) visible background, (b) time of day, 

(c) climate^ (d) historical period? Is the sstting of the story 
irr^ortant or not? Is there unity of time and place, or does the 
story change from time to time and from place to place? 

IV/. CHARACTERS Analyze the characters according to (a) name, (b) 
appearance, (c) emotional reaction, (d) attitude touiard life, 
standards of right end issrcng, (e) others' attitude touard them 
for choices they maka« Do they smack of reality? Are they 
believable? Do the major characters change in any uiay from the 
beginning to the end of the story? 
V. PLOT Ulhat la the main problem the protagonist faces? Does he 
eucceed or fail? (ilhat is the eourca of the conflict in the 
story? (a) internal— desires t^ithin, (b) external— -betueen 
characters of character and enviornmant? Where is the turning 
point (climax) in the Sibory? (Here the conflict is most intense 
and the outcome inevitable*) Uho.or uihat are the opposing forces? 
Is there adequate auepense and tension in the atory? 
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Ui. STYLE What paesageB damanstratB the author's ability to draw 
sharp characterizations? Uihat pasaagea ahou that ha has an oar 
for dialogue? A dramatic aanae? A talent for imagery — that is, 
description or the creation of mood and tone? Does the author 
ever use symbols? Foreahadouiing? Repetition? Other literary 
devices auch as irony, dialect, etc.? 
UII. POINT OF VIEliJ 

(a) 1st person central — central character tells the story in his 
oun uords 

(b) 1st. person peripheral — a noncentral character tells the story 

(c) 3rd. person limited — refers to all charecters in 3rd person 
but only describes uhat can be seen, heard, or thought by a 
single character 

(d) 3rd. person omniscient — refers to each character in the 3rd. 
person and may describe uihat several characters see, hear or 
think as ujell as events at uihich no character is present 

(e) stream of conaciousness-a atory uihich is told by recording 
the current of thought passing through the mind of a character 

UIII. THEMc What general truth does the author seem to be stating about 
human nature? Uihat is the theme of the story? Is it important or 
maraly incidental? 
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SOUND AMD SEIMSE 

A67 

Phase 3-5 

Course Deacription 

Sound and Sense is an introduction to poetry. In structure the 
course ujill foUoiu closely Perrine's text. 

Achievement Level 

Students should have the ability to see abstract relationships and 
be uilling to allow an author to mean more than or something other than 
what he says. 

□bjectives 

!• To make students auare of figurative language and its effective- 
ness 

2. To make students auare of the sounds of poetry — the rhythm, rime, 
alliteration, etc. — and the effects produced by these sound 
devices 

3. To help students make judgments about what is bad, good, and 
great poetry, and to appreciate the good and the great 

Chief Emphases 

The chief emphasis of this course is to teach the component parts 
of poetry so that students can fully appreciate the literature, prose and 
poetry, that they read. 

Materials 

Perrine, Sound and Sense 
Chapman (ed,). Black Unices 

Williams (ed.) A Pocket Book of Modern Uerse 
IMiebling (ed.)," l^ Journey of Poems 
Adoff (ed.), I Am The Darker Brother 

Course Outline 

iiJeeks 1 and 2 

I. Using the first chapter of the text, Sound and Sense , students 
will discuss the nature of poetry, its concern uith experience 
and the dimensions it adds to language. 

The second chapter of the text deals with suggestions for 
reading poetry. Emphasis will be placed on using reference 
materials (dictionary,. Bible, book of mythology) in getting 
the meaning of poetry. 
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L' ^eks 3, and 5 

!• Read and thoroughly discuss chapters 3-8 in the text on 
denotation, connotation, imagery, metaphor, personifica- 
tion, metonymy, symbol, allegory, paradox, overstatement, 
understatRment , irony and allusion^ 

II. Pull in selected poems from the supplementary texts to 
shoui examples of various literary devices* 

Ueeks 6 and 7 

!• Read and discuss chapters 9-1^+ in the text. These chapters 
deal with tone, alliteration, assonance, consonance, rime, 
refrain, rhythm, meter, onomatopoeia, and pattern. 

II. Material will continue to be drawn from supplementary texts 
to illustrate points made in the text. 

LJeeks 8 and 9 

I. Read and thoroughly discuss chapters 15 and 16 in the text 
to learn to make judgments about bad and good and great 
poetry, 

II. Assign project and take the class to the library for re- 
search, 

A. Analyze one poet by these methods; 

1. Biographical information 

2. Critical analysis^-uhat other writers have said 
about the poet 

3. Investigation of at least 100 lines of a poet's 
work if from one poem, or three separate poems 

8» Present this analysis to the class 

C, Turn in revised written analysis following oral 
presentation 

liJeek; :; J.2^ 11, and 12 

I. Some of this time may be used for work on the project. 

II. Enough time should be set aside for students to present 
these- reports to the class and for them to be discussed. 

' III. Students may want to spend some time for free reading of 
^ poetry. 
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References 

Bartlett's Familiar Quatations 
Hamilton, Mytholpgy^ 
The Bible 

The Cginplete Uorks of lililliam ShakespBare 
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SPORTS SPECIAL 

Phase 1-2 

Course Description 

Sports play an exciting part in our society. In this course, the 
student uill read about and discuss short stories, novels, poems, and 
non-fictional accounts of various sports and of those uho take part in 
them. The materials will involve three groups of athletes: contemporary 
athletes, such as Leu Alcindor, Jerry Kramer, and Althea Gibson; old 
timers, such as Babe Ruth and Archie Mopre; and fictional athletes. Short 
talks involving such items as current sports figures and contests ujill be 
included as uell as short writing assignments concerning the reading. 

Achievement Level 

The student should be interested in athletes and sports and should 
be reading beloui the tenth grade level. He may also have difficulty in 
oral uiork and written assignments but has the desire to improve in these 
areas. 

Objectives 

1. To improve the reading, writing, and speaking skills of the 
students through their interest in sports 

2. To emphasize the similarities between sports and life 

3. To show the contributions sports have made in our culture 
Chief Emphases 

Getting the student to improve his writing, reading, and speaking 
skills are the main emphasis in this course. Also, the course should 
increase the students' understanding and appreciation of sports. 

Materials 

Fitzgerald, In Orbit 
Lavin, Action 
Lombardi, Run to Daylight 
Pooley, Vanguard 
Smiley, lilho Am I? 
Yastrzemski, Vaz 

Films (Available from the South Bend Public Library) 

Paddle and Portage 
Ski Time in Japan 
Tokyo Olympiad 
Wonderful lilorld of Wheels 
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Course Dutline 

LJeek 1 - IntrDduction and Training 

"Tips for the Unnatural Athlete" 
"The Great Stealer Tells Some 

Secrets " 
"Fifty-Yard Dash" 
"Athletes" 

"To an Athlete Dying Young" 
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In Orbit 



In Drbit 
LJho Am I? 
Vanguard 
Action 



p. 



220 

22^+ 
39 
197 
182 



Paragraph - "My favorite sport and why it is my favorite". 
LJeeks 2, 3. and 5 - Football 



"Preliminary Skirmishes" Action 

"On the Bench" Action 

"I'm Coming Back, I Ldant It Again" Action 

"The Eighty-Yard Run" Action 

"A Muddle in the Huddle" In Orbi t 

"Only Ldey to LJin" Vanguard 

Run to Daylight ! (A coach's vieu) of football) 

Paragraphs 2 and 3 - based on the reading 

Oral Report - concerning a player, team, or some 
other aspect of football, 

ijJeeks 6, 7. and 8 - Baseball 

I. Old Timers 

House That 



p. 
P' 
P< 
P< 
P< 
p. 



19 

2G 

35 

45 

237 

142 



"Yankee Stadium: 
Ruth Built" 
"His Majesty the King" 

II. Contemporary Players 

"It's a Long Uay to 714" 

Yaz 



Wanguard 
Action 



Action 



P' 



158 
57 



47 



LJeeks 9, 10. 11, and 12 - Other sports. The teacher may choose 
from the follouing sports. 



I. Basketball 

1. "Lew Alcindor" 

2. "HoLd Goliath, Typecast 
to Lose, Finally Didn't" 

3. "Foul Shot" 



Action 



Action 
Action 



P' 
p. 



7 

17 
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II, 



Boxing 

!• "Carpenter liJas Tqq Eager Uhen 

Uictory Seemed IMear" Action 

2, "A Champien Proves His 

Greatness" Act inn 

3. "Uha Dq Yqu Think You Are - 
Dempsey" Actinn 

^f, "Hqlj Cocteau Managed A Champion" Action 



III. Bullfighting 



1. 
2. 
3. 

lU. Golf 



"One Sunday in Mexico: 
"Bullfighting" 
"The Horn Uound and Death" 



Action 
Action 
Action 



p. 
p. 
P< 



p. 
p. 
P< 



67 

72 

79 
93 



155 
159 
IGD 



1. "Fareuell to the Babe" 

2. "Seaside Golf" 

W, Hockey and Ice Skating 

1. "An Innocent at Ringside" 

2. "Carol Helss" 



V/I, Racing 



UII 



1. "Indianapolis 500" 

2. "Automobile Racing" 

3. "From Sea to Shining Sea" 

Tennis 



Action 
Action 



Action 
Vanguard 



A ction 
Action 
Action 



p. 
P- 



P< 
p. 



p. 
P< 
P< 



123 
129 



131 
175 



135 
13B 
179 



UIII. 



1. 



"Pioneer in Short lilhite Pants" Action 
"Thoughts of a Champion" Action 



3. "I Aliijays Wanted to Be Somebody" Uho Am I? 
Track 



p. 
p. 
p. 



113 
120 
50 



1. "The Urong Game" In Orbit p. 215 

2. "The Comeback Guy" In Orbit p. 228 

3. "To James" Vanguard p. 157 
if, "The First Four Minutes" Action p. 105 

Paragraphb G and 7 
Optional Oral Book Reports 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1, The units an football and baseball may be used in reverse order 
if the teacher uishes. 

pp9p- 2, ■ Before assigning a paragraph, the teacher should revieu the 
^JEyaS;;;; skllls HBcessary in writing a paragraph. 
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3, The oral reports may be short* Material may be obtained From 
the neuspaper and sports magazines* 

h All of the reading should be done in class* 

5. A teacher's guide for Action is quite helpful in making out 
lesson plana for the selections in that book* 

6. The following films from the South Bend Community Corporation's 
Audio Uisual Center may be used: Dashes , Hurdles , and Relays 
(193012); Distance Races (19ia^g) ;" 'The Sporting IJorld (193lt^); 
and Understanding Basketball (igil^^TT 

?• Guest speakers, such as the sports' editor of the local neus- 
paper, uiill s insight into various sports events and athletes* 
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STRUGGLE PGR JUSTICE 

A38 

Phase 3-^ 

CpursE Descriptipn 

Man has canstantlvy tried to achieve what he feels is just for his 
fellaiiJ man and for himself, but he has been hindered f requentlvy by the 
unjust acts of others. These acts have often been caused by class, 
racial, and rciligious differences. In this course the student idill 
read and discuss ujcrks uhich concern man's efforts to attain justice 
in an often unjust uorld. The uorks, such as Bernard Ilalamud's The 
Fixer or Richard lJright*s 31acl< Boy , laill represent such diverse groups 
as the Jeu, the IMegroe, the common uorker, and clergyman. In this 
course the student will be required to read extensively, and he will 
be expected to write five themes covering the subject matter and at 
least one book report. 

Achievement Level 

The student should be reading at approximately the tenth or eleventh 
grade level. He should be interested in man's struggle fnr justice and 
should be willing to do extensive reading in this area. 

Ub ject ives : 

1. To gain a better understanding of man's fight for ju'stice 

2. To develop a more humane outlook toward all people 

3. To encourage an interest in current problems of achieving 
justice 

Chief Emphases 

The course will emphasize reading materials concerning the various 
forms of injustices uihich have occurred and are still plaguing man. 
Through clacks discLissions of these materials, he will be helped to see 
these injustices and itiherever possible be able to better understand 
current social conditions which have resulted in our world problems. 

I laterials 

Hnuptnonn, The jJeavers 
[ialamuri. The Fixer 
Uinston, Thomas Becket 
Miller, The Crucible 
Lee , To Kill a Mockingbird 

Ldouk , "The Caine Ilutiny Court Martial'' in Contemporary American Drama 
Malcolm X, Autobiography of Malcolm X 
Brooks, The Outnumbered 
Uright, Black Boy 
Q Cook, The liiorld Through Literature 

ERIC 
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Records 

Becket Dialaciue D541:l 

Anne Frank : Diary of a VQunq Girl F8511:l 
Sidney Paitier in the Poetry of the IMeqra Si 14:1 

Films 

I Havs A Dream 
Poland 

liJith Liberty and Justice for All 
Israel : Story of the Jeujish People 

Course Outline 

tileeks 1 and 2 

I. The emphasis will be upon ethnic-religious injustice. 

!!• The class uill read and discuss The Fixer , 

III. Individual reports will be assigned, theme 1, on such topics 
as the Jews in America, the American Indian, the Japanese 
American, the Mexican American, and the Chinese American. 
The theme is due at the end of week 2. 

lU. In addition to panel discussions, current newspaper articles 
may be used to dramatize this sort of injustice. 

Ueeks 3 and 4 

I. The emphasis will be upon socio-economic injustice. 

II. The class will re?^ The Ueayers . 

III. In this study the characters are types caught in irresistible 
forces of the social and industrial system under which they 
live. The dramatic incidents are a microcosm of the much 
wider industrial revcluticn, with the unemployment caused in 
part by the introduction of power looms. 

lU. Every effort should be made to make the students aware that 
this problem is still very much with us in the affluent 70 's. 

liJeeks 5 and 6 

I. During this period the emphasis will be placed on religious 
injustice. 

II. The class will read Thomas Becket and The Crucible . 

In both cases church problems will be stressed so that students 
will recognize the malpractices that result when religious 
groups have lost perspective. Church-state relationships will 
be observed from their most poignant positions. 



III. 
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I\y. ThemE 2 uill be assigned at this time and uill be due at 
the beginning of the seventh usek* 

Ueeks 7 and 8 

I. The emphasis uill be upon civil injustice. 

!!• Students uill be expected to distinguish the problems that 
arise in a hypocritical southern community. They uill be 
shown tuo common injustices, racial and social. Both forms 
of prejudice are still uith us, but the disguise is more re- 
fined and covertly practiced. 

Ill, Theme 3 uill be assigned at this time and uill be due at 
the beginning of the ninth uesk. 

lU. The novel used uill be To Kill a f^ockinqbird . 

Ueeks 3 and 10 

1. During this segment of the course the emphasis uill be upon 
racial injustice. 

II. The class uill read M alcolm X . 

III. Students uill be given ample opportunities to discuss relevant 
topics concerning the police, racial relationships and con- 
versions to more fruitful harmonious relations betueen the 
races. 

11/. Theme U uill be assigned at this time, but it uill' be oral 
rather than uritten. It uill be due during the eleventh 
ueek, and it should be contemporary in nature. 

Ueeks 11 and 12 



I. The emphasis during the eleventh ueek will be on military 
injustice. 

II. The class uill read the "Caine Mutiny Court Martial". 

III. The current relevance of this case should be obvious, and 

the same should be deployed so that all uill understand the 
differences in civil and military justice. 
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ALTERNATE CQURSE DUTLIIME 

bJeeks 1, 3 and k 

I. The Struggle for Religious FreBdam 



A, Jeuiish 



The Fixer 

"Angel Levine"pp, 58-70 The Outnumbered 

"The Jewish Cemetery at fMewport" pp. 71-73 The Outnumbered 
Theme 1 



B, Roman Catholic 



Becket 
Theme 2 



UJeek 5 



The Struggles of Ethnic Groups 

"Land of Room Enough" pp. 7^-gDy The Outnumbered 
"The Shimerdas" pp. 11-25, The Outnumbered 
"O'Halloran's Luck" pp. 26-^2, The Outnumbered 
"Panic" pp. ^+3-^57 The Outnumbered 

"Seventy Thousand Assyrians" pp. 91-101, The Outnumbered 
Book Report 1 
7, a and 9 
I. The Struggle for Racial Justice 
A. IMegro 

Black Boy 

"Shock" pp. 121-129, The Outnumbered 
"The Cheerleaders" pp. 130-138, The Outnumbered 
"My Dungeon Shook" pp. 139-l/f3, The Outnumbered 
"Fate" pp. l^f^-15G, The Outnumbered 

"Let America Be America Again" p. 157 The Outnumbered 
American l\leqro Short Stories 
American IMenro Poetry 

Theme 3 



I. 



Ueeks 6 



B. Indian 
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LJeeks 11 and 1~ 

I. The ^Jt^u^T^'^£ ^or Social Justice 
The UgavBTS' 

'^^The UGsvers" p. 52^ Adventures in LJcrld LiteTature 
"Una [-luchcchita" p. 208 jJorld Through Literature 
"The Sentr, ' p. 32^ 
"La Fajina" p. 23^^ 
"Rat Trap" p* 163 

"God Sees the Truth But Uaits" p. 357 

Theme k 

Book Report 2 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids for Both Course Outlines : 

!• The themes should relate to the course material: for instance, 

theme 1 could be written on "How the Jeu Is Sterotyped in Contrast 
to Hcuj the Fixer Appears to You"., 

2m In discussing religious justice, the teacher might read selections 
from Bernadette Devlin's The Price of My Saul , The student could 
read this and report on it if the farmer suggestion is not used. 

3m The book reports should be related to the material in the course. 
They might serve as the basis for an oral report or a panel dis- 
cussion. 

km The tujo books American IMeqro Short Stories and American IMeqra Poetry 
could be read and reported on individually by the students. 

5. To make the ccru2:se more current the student could be I'ecuired to 
bring in art:i2~s dealing uith any form of a struggle fcr justice. 
He might also liiznrte a reaction to each article. 

S. To shoiij the Fdish struggle for justice, the teacher mav use Polish 
lilriting Today . edited by Cslina Uienieuskao This book rrrcy be used • 
the unit £E ^jt ethnic gTimps as uell as in the units rirr religious 
justice and s^mil justice* If classroom sets are not Bv-ailable, the 
^acher may 'zb^-z'j some of t:na selections to the students. 
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STRUGGLE FOR JUSTICE 



Courae Description 

One of the things that most young poople have to face as they be- 
come young adults is that, so often, there "ain't no justice"^ Justice 
seems to be such an obvious thing, yet students became increasingly aware 
how fraquantly justice miscarries. This course will examine some of the 
facets of justice, as demonstrated in literary works treating of social, 
civil, religious, economic, and racial justice. 

Achievement Level 



A3a 

Phase ^^-5 



Students should be reading at the junior and senior year of high 
school level. They will be expected to have the interest and desire to 
explore different points of view and particularly, to suspend judgment 
until all the evidence is in. 



Objectives 



1. To make the students aware that the phrase • "equal justice 
for all" - is more than just four uiords 

2m To make clear that injustice takes many forms - some very 
subtle 



3« To emphasize that the struggle for justice is never ending 
and that every one of us is totally engaged. 



Materials 



Brown, Manchild in the Promised Land 
Lee, To Kill a Mpckinobird 
Malamud, The Fixer 

Malcolm X, Autobiography of Malcolm X 
Steinbeck, The Grapes of bJrath 
lilouk, The Caine Mutiny Court Martial 

Course Outline 



Ueeks 1 and 2 

!• Tho emphasis will be upon ethnic- religious injustice. 

II. The class will read and discuss The Fixer . 

III. Individual reports can be given on such topics as the 

Jews in America, the American Indian, the Japanese American, 
the Mexican American, and the Chinese American. 




lU. In addition to panel discussions, current newspaper articles 
may be used to dramatize this sort of injustice. 
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iiJeeks 3 and U 

!• The emphasis uill be upon BConomic-saEial injustice. 

II. The class uill read The Grapes of liJrath . 

III. Student reports may spark discussions concerning the 
Great Depression, economic exploitation, and the role 
of go\/ernment in times of bjidespread deprivation. 

lU. Every effort should be made to make the students aware 
that this problem is still very much ud.th us in the 
affluent 70' s. 

Uleeks 5 and 6 

I. The emphasis uill be upon civil injustice. 

II. The class uill read The Caine Mutiny Court Martial and 
Tp Kill a Mockingbird . 

III. The discussion of justice in the civil and criminal 
courts can Isad easily to a consideration of Sirhan 
Sirhan and similar up to date cases. 

Uleeks 7, a> 9, 10, II and 12 

I. The. emphasis uill be upon racial injusitice. 

II. The class uill read the Autobiography of Malcolm X and 
Manchild in the Promlaed Land . 

III. Students uiill be encouraged to discuss and to uirite 

papers on contemporary aspects of racial injustice in 
school, community, state, and natlor«. 

lU. Fruitful ard relevant discussions msv/ be centered about 
such topics as the Black Panther Movement, the decisions 
of the SuEiTBmB Court, the role of the police, etc. 

I/. During this last half of the course, a book report or 

outside paper will be required — either oral or written, 
depending upon the time available. 
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THE TUEIMTIETH CEIMTURY AMERICAIM IMOUEL 

p ^ Phase k'S 

j-ourse Description 

This course deals with the American's dream of success, his pre- 
judices, his disillusionments, and his views on religion and morality. 
To aee how the novel develops from 1920-1960, such novels as To Kill A 
Mockingbird. The Great Gatsbv . Of Hice and Men . Native Son . The Old Man 
gnd The Sea, The Bear, and Franny and Zocey will be read and discussed. 
How this literature changes from the romanticism of the previous age to 
the realism and naturalism of today will also be examined. Five writing 
assignments will be required, each assignment emphasizing critical analy- 
ses and personal reactions to the novels.. 

Achievement Level 



The student should be reading at the 11th grade level or above. He 
should be able to analyze literature and should be willing to read exten- 
sively in American literature. 

Qb.jectives 

1. To present American literature as a reflection of American life 

2. To stress the worth and dignity of the individual 

3. To make the student more sensitive to the sufferings of others 
:3nd to the injustices wrought by bigotry and selfishness 

To help the student discover those values which give meaning to 
his existence 



5. 10 develop the ability to analyze literature and to appreciate 
our American literary heritage 

Chief Emphases . 

The course materials will be organized around themes which play an 
important role in modern American life. These concepts will include the 
search for the American dream, prejudice, disillusionment, and the re- 
ligion and morality. Formal aspects of literature which contribute to 
an understanding of the work under discussion will also be considered. 

Materials 



Faulkner The Bear 
Fitzgerald The Great Gatsbv 
Hemingway The Old Man and the Sea 
Lee To Kill A Mocking bird 
Salinger Franny and Zgaey 
Steinbeck Of Mice and Men 
Wright Native Son 
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F ilms : 



The Novel AU Center 

The Jazz Age , Part I AU Center 

The Jazz Age , Part II - AU Center 

Tape: 

Turner, Darwin. " Native Son and tne Outsider" 
Ev°rett. Edwards, Inc., 133 Goutn Pecan Avenue, 
DeLand, Florida 3272D 



Filmstrips : 



Batsby- The Great American Myth ] 

Scott Fitzgerald I 

John Steinbeck (//7D7) ) 

Steinbeck »s America (//7I3) J 



Ernest Heininqway , Part I 
Ernest Hemingway , Part II 



Thomas 3, Klise Ho, 
P.O. Box 3^18 
Peoria, 111. Sl:Elk 

Educational Dimensirrn Lorp. 
Eax 146 

'Sreat Neck, N..Y,. IIQZZ 

Educational Dimsnsicns Corp. 
3nx Iks 

Great Neck, N.V. 11D23 



Ernest Hemingway , The Man, Part I 
Ernest Hemingway, The Man, Part I.I 



HarcDurt BracE and Uarld, Inc. 



American .Literature , Part 5, "The Rise of Realism^'i 
American Literature , Part G, "The Morarn Period" ! 



-ducHtional Audio- 

Wisual , Inc. 
Pla£Hantville,N,Y. 



Course Outline 



An Introduction 



tliseks 1 and 2 



• To Kill a Mockingbird 

This book will be used to introduce the novel as a genre 
emphasizing setting, character, theme, thematic motif, and 
tone. (See The English Journal , October, 1963, pp. 506-511) 

The film '^The Novel" (118006) should also be used for in- 
troduction purposes. 

The methnd of discussion used for this novel should serve 

as an ex.ample for discussing the other novels in this course. 
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Romanticism 

Ueeks 3 and k 

The Grg^ ; t Gatsby 

Suggested topics for discussion: 

Ths failure of the Jazz Age to produce significant 
or lasting values. Compare Mick's growing auareness 
of the falsity of uhat he sees to Gatsby 's disillu- 
sionment in his pursuit of material success and ulti- 
mate defeat. 

The subtle; symbolism of Gatsby to see its contrxbu.t:. 
to the meaning and overall effect of the novel. 

Nick's recognition that inflexible social conventirm- 
and moral standards are less valid than systems uih±r:~ 
judge the individual on an individual basis, 

F, Snott Fitzgerald's romanticism, (See Richard CrTSEr-r ' s 
The American Movel and Its Tradition , pp, 162-161.^ 

Uisual Aids: 

Movies: The Jazz Age , Part I (155058) 
Thg Jazz Age , Part II (155D5g) 
Filmstrips: Gatsby: The Great American Myth 
Scott Fitzgerald 



Realism and [\IaturallBm 

Ueek 5 

□f Mice and Men 

Suggested topics for discussion : 

The relationship of Lennie and George and the reason 
behind the destruction of Lennie, 

The "Land Dream" and the vision of life presented. 

The plight of the itinerant worker in a changing 
ijorld. 

The significance of the title as revealed in Robert 
Burns' poem "To a Mqusb". 

Steinbeck's realism and naturalism. 
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Visual Aids: 



Filmstrips: Steinbecks America 
John Steinbeck 

American Literature , Part 5, "The Rise of Realism" 



Ueeks S and 7 



Native Son 



Suggested topics for discussion: 

"Teaching Guide for Native Son " prepared by Mrs. 
Delores Minor, Supervisor of Senior High School 
> English, Detroit Public Schools. CSed" References) 

Audio Aid: 

Tape: Turner, Daruin. " Native Son and the Outsider" 
Everett/ Edwards, Inc. 



Symbolism and Allegory 

Lleek 6 

The Old Man and the Sea 

Suggested topics for discussion; 

The meaning of the statement, "A man can be destroyed 
but not defeated". 

The Christ imagery used throughout the novel. 

Man and nature in their final and unresolved conflict 
where both are triumphantr 

Teaching Guides from lg,DDD Students and Their English 
Teachers . 

Visual Aids: 

Filmstrips: Ernest HeminquaV , Part I 
Ernest HeminqiiJav . Part II 
Ernest Heminqujav, The Man , Part I 
Ernest Hemingu.ay, The Man , Part II 
American Literature , Part 6, "The Modern Period" 

iiJeek 9 

The Bear 

^- Suggested topics for discussion: 
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The bear as a symbol of the ujildernBss and the 
relationship of the bay to the forest. 

The uoods and rivers as symbols of freedom from 
the restraints and the corruption of civilization. 

The ritualistic code of the hunt uith its religious 
overtones, 

Ike^s learning of courage, patience, and humility 
as a uay to deal uith life*, 

Ueeks ID and 11 

Franny and Zooe y 

Suggested topics for discussion ; 

The concept of religion and morality in A^(p.rica 
that the novel presents. 

Franny and Zooey ' s efforts to come to terms uith 
modern American life. 

The symbolism of "The bJay of a Pilgrim", 

tiJeek 12 

Summary and Final Examo 
Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1. To provide for better understanding of themes under discussion, 
encourage students to read other novels , critical essays , and 
articles dealing uith these themes. 

2. Five writing experiences dealing uith topics related to the navels 
uill be uritten. The teacher uill decide upon the nature of the 
uriting assignment and the time it uill be scheduled. 

3. Survey the students' attitudes on questions concerning the Ameri- 
can dream of success, prejudice and religion and morality. The 
student should respond tuice: first, hou he feels; and second, 
hou he thinks the "establishment" feels. The same survey may be 
repeated at the end of the course uith each student comparing his 
Dun responses, 

^. Alter class activities from time to time using panels, group dis- 
cussions, circular seminars, single student presentations. 

5. Because of heavy reading assignments, it is very likely a teacher 
uill fall in the ueek-by-ueek course plan. The 12th ueek, there- 
Q fore, is "free time" to catch up! 
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TEACHIIMG GUIDE 
FDR 
IMATIUE SDN 



. BASIS FDR INTRODUCING AND AI\IALYZI[\!G THE IMDUEL 

IMative Son is a brutal novel designeci to anger and to shack people 
to the effects of prejudice on a black person. Written during the De- 
pressicn year uhich sau the grouth of proletarian literature, this pro- 
test novel follows the school of naturalism popularized by uriters like 
Crane's Maggie , Dreiser's Sister Carrie and American Tragedy . 

During the Depression years, black uriters turned from the one- 
dimensional focus on strictly racial and propagandistic novels of the 
past to concentrate on the class struggle. As such, their themes and 
characters uere more universal. In the case of IMative Son , Richard 
IjJright protests vehemently the evils of uhite oppression and prejudice 
as uell as the failure of blacks to resist prejudice. 

Although Bigger Thomas is universal in that Bigger Thomases can be 
found all over the ujorld where society tramples upon and denigrates the 
spirit and being of a class of people, he is nonetheless a px^oduct of 
America, native born. He is still a black man, indigenous to America, 
lilhat hp^ppens to him occurs as a result of his blackness, the white society 
uhich demeans him, and a world of hate uhich rejects him. 

To understand the character of Bigger Thomas, one must recognize 
that Bigger Thomas acts and reacts as a result of fears, the greatest 
of uhich is the fear of uhite people. Before the murder of Mary Dalton, 
Bigger Thomas is a thingness, living in a state of nothingness or nada . 
It is only after he kills Mary Dalton that he becomes auare of himself 
as a person. He has committed an act and reacted to it completely out 
of character uith uhat uhite people expect. Moreover, he is stimulated 
by the killing uhich society, in effect, has forced him to do. 

Up to the point uhen fate becomes a potent factor. Bigger success- 
fully fools the uhites. He is, in fact, the only one uho sees and 
understands the enormity of his act; all others are blind. As a resuVt, 
in his incarceration, he contemns his mother for shaming him and his new 
found being by ueeping over his crimes. 

In this novel uhere naturalism is such a potent force, Wright sets 
the stage for the Bigger Thomas that could have been by concentrating 
on^his possible salvation of the soul if not salvation from being found 
guilty of murder. His salvation resides in the persons of his mother/ 
family, the minister/religion, and Max/communism, 

In the scheme of things, houever, Bigger rejects his mother's tears 
and cringing attitude; he rejects the minister's plea of love after wit- 
nessing the burning cross of hats. He finally rejects the ideology of 
communism because its spokesman, ^iax, is unable to penetrate and communi- 
^ cate uith Bigger' s hard core of hate. 
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The tragedy of Bigger Thomas, then, brought on by environment 
or prejudiced society, is not that he is sentenced to die, but that 
he dies in hate and unrelatedness. The question becomes: What can 
society do to overcome the evils of prejudice uhich uarps the indivi-- 
dual? 

At least tuo levels of meaning are to be noted in the novel: 
the literal and the metaphorical. The latter deals uith the mean- 
ing of Bigger's life as it unfolds in a prejudiced society. 

Before students begin the reading, discuss the idea of class 
consciousness uhich emerged during the Depression years. Discuss 
whether belonging to the communist party then, as Richard Uright did 
for ten years, is regarded in the same perspective as nou. Have some 
interested students read and present to the class pertinent informa- 
tion on Richard 'Jright as gleaned from his uorks, Uncle Tom's Children 
and Black Boy . 

DIGCUSSIOIM TDPICG BEFORE THE READING 

1. In "The Ethics of Living Him Crou", from Uncle Tom's Children , 
Uright describes the lessons he learned in living as a Negro. 
What does it mean to live as a Negro? Hou would you describe 
the life of a Negro? 

2. Discuss the guilt-of-a-nation concept. uJho is guilty of a crime 
from an environmentalist context, the individual or society? 

3. After Uright graduated from public school in Jackson, Mississippi, 
he had difficulty keeping a job because he kept "forgetting his 
place". What historically is the Negro's place? To uhat extent 
has it changed, if any? 

COMPOSITION AND DISCUSSION TOPICS DURING AND/OR AFTER THE READING 

1. In Uncle Tom's Children ^ uhich heralds the death of Uncle Tomism, 
Uright hoped to shock and anger people by indicting the south for 
its prejudice against the Negro and its inhuman treatment of him. 
Houever, after the publication of the book he urate, "I realized 
that I had made an aufully naive mistake. I found I had written 
a book Luhich even bankers' daughters could read and ueep over and 
feel good about." As a result, Uright averred that "If ever I 
urate another book, no one uould ueep over it; that it uould be 

so hard and deep that they (people) would have to face it without the 
consolation of tears." Discuss whether or not Uright accomplished 
this abjective in Native Son . 

2. Bigger Thomas is motivated and activated by fear. Uhat fear mani- 
fests itself with his friends? with the Daltons? Uhat is Bigger 's 
greatest fear? 
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3. Hou does Logger's statemHnt, "They white, I'm black," relate to 
the idea of the haves and the have nats? Hau does Bigger mcinifsst 
his Ljich far the haves? 

if. What is Bigger 's cancspt af himself befare the murder of Mary? 

5. James Bslduin states that for Bigger the murder of Mary Dglton 
was "an act of creation". Discuss this idea from the standpoint 
of Bigoar's concept cf himst=if after the murder cf Mary. 

6. Irving Howe, social critic and editor of Dissent , wrote that in 
IMative Snn, Wright said "the one thing that even the most liberal 
whites p-aferred not to hear: that l\legraes were far from patient 
or forgiving, that they uere scarred by fear, that they hated every 
mmute af their suppression even uhen seeming most acquiescent, and 

..at often enougri they hated the white man who from complicity or 
neglect shared in the responsibility for their plight". Discuss 
whether cr not you agree or disagree with Howe's appraisal. Be 
specific. 

7. The theme cf Native Son is the effects of prejudice up,on the human 
personality. What is the effect of prejudice on Bigger? 

8. Wright wrote in "Hqw Bigger Uas Born", that "Bigger was not black 
all the time; he was white, too, and theie were literally millions 
of him everywhere .... I was fascinated by the similarity of tfie 
emotional tensions of Bigger in America and Bigger in l\lazi Germany 
and Bigger in old Russia. All Bigger Thomases, whits and black, 
felt tense, afraid, nervous, hysterical, and restless...." Relate 
the univer3ality of Wright's concept of the primary evil of pre- 
judice to other ethnic groups. 

9. Discuss the metaphorical meaning in Native S on. Use specific 
examples. 

10. Discuss Bigger' s heroic stature through crime. 

11. What are the symbols in the novel? What impact do they have?" 

12. Would you characterize Bigger as a hero or an anti-hern? F -e 
specific examples. 

13. In what way, if any, do you empathize with Bigger? 

l^t. Baldwin writes that "Bigger's tragedy is not that he is cold or 

black or hungry, not even that he is American black." What, then, 
is Bigger's tragedy? 

cpfr- ^^^^^^s *he absence of humor in the novel. Find examples of irony 
■ discuss the significance of each. 
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16, Ellison wrote, ^'People who ujant to write sociology should not 
lurite a novel." Do you agree or disagree uith the statemsnt? 
Relate this idea to Native Son and discuss the effect, if any, 
of protest novels. 

17* React to the statement that '^Crime is the natural and inevitable 
product of a uarped society so that in the final analysis, it is 
not the individual uiho should pay for his crimes, but society." 

18. Richard Uright iiias offered a large sum of money for the film 
rights to IMative Son , provided the producers could make all the 
characters uhite. He refused the offer. To uhat extent, if any, 
would the impact of the novel be any different if Bigger Thomas 

■ were uhite? 

19. lilas Richard Urinht's voice a prophetic one in relation to prejudice 
in modern America? ' uhat extent has America progressed in the 
area of prejudice and bigotry since 19^0? Prove your thesis uith 
specific examples from your reading and/or experience. 

20. Compare and/or contrast the role of society in its condemnation 
of the poor in IMative Son , Grapes of lijrath , and Death at an Early 
Age . IjJhat are the different reactions of the characters? Uhat 
are the reasons for the different reactions? 

SELECT RELATED READIIMG 



BALDUIIM, JAMESo "Everybody's Protest IMovel , " IMotes of a Native Son 
(Boston: Beacon Press), 1955, pp. 9-17. 

Baldwin includes IMative Son in his discussion of protest fiction. 

. "Many Thousands Gone," Ibid , , pp. 18-36.. 

Balduin comments on Wright as the spokesman for the netu IMegro 
and critically examines IMative Son . 

. ^'Eight Men," "The Exile," "Alas, Poor Richard," IMobody Knoujs 

My IMame ClMeu York: Dial Press), 1961, pp. 146-17n. 

Baldwin's memoir includes critical comments on bJright and his 
work. 

ELLISQIM, RALPH. "Ldorld and the Jug," Shadow and Act (IMew York: Ramdom 
House), 1964, pp. 115--147. 

Ellison discu'sses protest fiction in relation to aesthetics 
and the influence of Richard Wright on protest writing. 

"Reflections on Richard Wright: A Symposium of an Exiled Native Son," 

Anger and Beyond , ed. Herbert Hill (IMew York: Harper and Row), 1966, 
; pp. 196-212. 
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A group of writers discuss their memories of Richard Wright 
and critically appraise his uorks, 

UEBB, CONST AI\|CE. Richard bJriqht, A Biography (I^eu York: G.P. Putnam's 
Sons), 195S* 

LIRIGHT, RICHARD* Uncle Tpm-s Children ([\Ibui York: Perennial Library, 
Harper and Brothers), 1965. 

Five nauvellas portray a people's desperate struggle to surv/ivBe 
Included also is an autobiographical essay, "The Ethics of Liv/ing 
Jim Crouj". 

• Slack Boy (Weu York: Signet, I\leuj American Library), 196^*. 

Uright precents a record of his childhood and youth in the 
black belt of the south. 

. "How Bigger Was Born", Saturday Revieuj , XXII (June 1, IShQ) , 

17-20. 

liJright describes the birth and essence of Bigger Thomas. 



— Prepared by 

Mrs. Dolores Minor 
Supervisor of Senior 
High School English 
Detroit Public Schools 



1968 
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TUENTIETH CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Phase ^-5 

Materials 



Writing Text: Sp iriting Themes About . Literature by Edgar Roberts 
The Return af L he Native 
The PQixjer c i nd the Glory 

Lord Jim (to be used as substitute for The Return of the Native ) 
Tuentieth Cent t >,rv (paperback) - "Loyalties" . - Ealsbjorthy 
Four Plays - Shaw - Cgndida 

The Devil ^5 Disciple 
The Literature of England Wolume U 

The Tuientieth Centu_rj/_ - "The Monkey's Paw" (U.liJ, Jacobs) 

"The End of the Party" (Greene) 
"The Garden Party" (Mansfield) 
Edge of Auareness - "The Fine Line of Awareness" 

"Hobj Do You Knou) it's Good?" 
Adventures In English Literature (Classic edition) 
Hardy - "The Three Strangers" 
Conrad - "The Lagoon" 

"II Conde" 
Mansfield - "A Cup of Tea*' 
Uoolf - "The Nguj Dress" 
Lawrence - ^'Rocking Horne Winner" 
Waugh - "Bella Fleace Gave A Party" 

□ 'Fanl^^in - "The Fur Coat" 

□ 'CDnriDr - "Gc Uhero Glory Waits Thse'' 
Greene - "Across the Grides" 
Lessing - "Through the Tunnel" 

T,S^ Eliot - "Preludes" 

"The Hollow Men" 
Dylan Thomas - "Fern Hill" 

"Do Nat Go Gently Into That Good Ninht" 

Course Outline 

Weeks 1 and 2 



I. D'acuss the short story as a literary form. Use the intro- 
d iction in The Literature of England Uolume Read short 

story "Clay" and follow the analysis in Uolume ^» 

II. Read "The Lagoon". Discuss structure of short story p. 622 
in Adventure in English Literature . Try the same process 
with "U Conde". 

III. Assign "The Three Strangers" and discuss the problems of 
man and his environment. 



Bring in the other two stories in relation to man and his 
environment. 
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w. 


Discuss the three stories as setting, character, plat, 
style and tone. 




Urite a theme on tone using one of the short stories. 


UII. 


Assign The Return of the IMative,, To be discussed Week 


UJ6GK 7 




T 


Give some time in class for reading The Return of the 
Native. 


II. 


Introduce poetry by discussing prosody, meaning etc. 

Use Hardy's poems in the Adventure m English Literature. 


III. 


Write a theme on prosody. 


liieeks 


and 5 


I. 


Introduce Hardy and his naturalistic attitude. 


II. 


Discuss the novel and relate it to man's problems and his 
environment. 


-III. 


Write theme on evaluation. 


uejK 5 




I. 


Read "The Fine Line of Auiareness" and "Hou Do You Know It's 
Good". 


T T 


Read "A Cup of Tei=3" and "The Garden Party". Discuss the 
merits of Mansfield. Is it a good short story? Discussion. 


III. 


Read "The IMbu Dress" and "The Fur Coat". Compare and con- 
trast the stories. 


UJGGKS / 


and o 


T 


Assign ihe Power and the Glorv to be read bv the 9th week. 


T T 


Introduce Shau and discuss Pygmalion. 




Read Candida and The Devil Disciple. 


IV/. 


Discuss structure and philosophy of Shau. 




Read play in class. Assign parts. 


l/I. 


Read "Across the Bridge" and "The End of the Party" to in- 
troduce Graham Greene. 
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Ueeks 9 and ID 

I. Discuss Greene's short stories. What does he say about 
man's chances for happiness? 

II. Discuss biography of Greene. 

III. Relate the idea of man's environment. 

Discuss the character of the "whiskey priest". 

\y. Ldrite a theme on evaluation. 

Ueek 11 

I. Return to the short story. Read "The Rocking Horse Winner" 
and "Through the ^unnel". 

II. Compare the tuo young boys in the storiesr Ulhat was the 
impoi lant eleniunt in these stories. 

Ueek 12 

I. Introduce T.S. Eliot and his poetry. Discuss structure. 
II. Read in class "The Love Song of J.Alfred Prufrock". 
III. Use records of Eliot. 
IW. Introduce Dylan Thomas and his poetry. 

U. Use records of Thomas. 

WI. Compare the two poets. 

UII. Do unit in Writing Themes About Literature on "Taking 
Examinations" (3rd 12 week unit). 
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LJAR: A UIMIUERSAL TRAGEDY 

A32 

Phase 3-^ 

Course DGscrj.ption 

This course deals uith war as a universal tragedy and a horrible 
and destructive farce. It stresses the tragic effects of war on men 
uhich P.Oth century authors have expressed. Several texts uill be used 
illustrating thematic similarities and differences in various genres, 
such as poetry selections from Uhere Is Vietnam? short stories and 
dramas, such as »1other Courage . In addition, novels such as All Cluiet 
on the aJestern Front and They Uere Expendable will be included. A. 
book report and at least, five writing experiences uill be required 
ujherein character analysis, interpretation and reaction to human strengths 
and ueaknesses uill be stressed. 

Achi evement LRvel 

The sturlnnt shoulf! have a curiosity and concern about the complex 
^ociBl issues confronting man today and be open to examine current and 
past issues, engage in research, evaluate findings and vieus and dis- 
cuss conclusions openly. 

Objectives 

1. To understand the universality of men's reaction to uar 

2m To explore the different reactions of writers, cartoonists 
and other artists, comparing the hopes and fears of men in 
times of war 

3. To compare and contrast views nf war in literature with those 
expressed in TU programs or popular commercial films 

^. To examine the role of poetry in war literature 

5. To compare and contrast literary styles of authors 

6^ To promcitE; thT3 realization that conflicts ^ be they individual 
and personalj national, ethnic, racial or international - must 
be resolved by other means, if mankind is to survive 

Chief Emphases 

Chief emphasis :.s on writers' use of theme to convey his unique 
view of war and his reacticn to' it. The emphasis is on analysis and 
discussion of human thought, expressed feelings and behavior in times 
of stress. 
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Materials 

Modern Enrilish Drama (Literary Heritage) 

Brecht, Mother Courage 
The liJorld Through Literature 
Modern E n glish Prose and Poetry 
American Jegro Poetry 

Remarque, All Quiet on the tiiestern Front 

L. Uhite, They iiJere Expendable 
Lotdenf els' , lilhere Is lyietnam? 

South Berd Library Catalogue - Films 

The \anks Are Coming 
V'ictr- Qt ^ d 
Hiro^ hina-(\!B! .jsaKi 
Nighi and Fag 

Fleccrds 

Shaui Speaks on Uay 
Blitzkrieg 
Hitlt-r's Inferno 

South Berd Community School Corporation - Films 

The Great War Pt. I 

The Great War Pt. II 

Heminguiay Pt. I 

Hefninguiay Pt« II 

Course Outline 

Weeks 1 and 2 

I. Diama 

Brecht, Mother Courage 

Fa mous American Plays of the 192D's : What Price Glory 
I"^. Fl.'st writing assignment* ^ 
Weeks 3 anc '^ 

I. Short Story 

Modern English Prose and Poetry , "Beuare of the Dog", p. m3. 
The World Through Literature , 

"The Runaway", p. 323. 

"The Enemy", p. ?• 

"War", p. 330. 

'A Dying Guerilla's Testament", p. 333. 
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II. Essay 

Ad\/entures in English Literature . 

"A Churchill Sampler: The /Mature Qf Modern Ldar", p„ lU 
"The Miracle of Dunkirk", p. Ik7>, 
"Chui-chill on War and Peace", d. 75D. 
"The F-11 cf thu Bastille", ^95. 

Modern Enqll/jn Ptose and Poety y -c dan 1940", 237. 

IIIc Book R&pQrt 



Weeks 5 and G 



I. Poetry 

American fMegra P -i^^ ' r , ^ 

"T''^5! CTicag. '5^.-^-3rasr Senas a Man ta Little Rack", p. ln'l^ 
"At Ldar", p. 169. 
"Sunset Horn*', p. 169. 

The liJarld Through Literature , 
"The Little Cart" p. 36. 
"The Prisoner", n. 39. 



Modern Lnqlis'n Prase and Pgetry . 
"The Man He Killed", p. 266. 

"An Irish Airman Foresees His Death", p. 285. 

"The Soldier", p. 300. 

"Dreamers", p. 304. 

"Anthem for Doomed Youth", p. 307. 

"Ultima Ratio Regum", p. 325. 

"Bombers", p. 328. 

"The Hand That Signed th^: -Eiper Feliea a City , "^14. 
■"•,dsijijna c:V aJar", p. 3^3. 
II. Second and third writing assignments^ 
Weeks 7. 8 and 9 
I. PJovels 

Remarque, All Quiet on the Western Front (Use film "The Great- Wat"). 
W.L. White, They Were Expendable . 

Heminguay, For Whom The Bell Tolls (Use Heminguay films) 
II. Fourth writing assignment. 
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hieeks ID. 11, and 12 

I > Lauenfela, Uihere Is V/lgtnam? 

II. Fifth writing aasignmBnt. 

Suggested ApproachBS and Teaching Aids 

1* Students could be asked to collect poems , esaaya, neuispaper 
accounta or cartoons uiherein a positive aspect of man in uiar- 
time is develop&d to shou that the finest in man may be brought 
out in times of extreme 8treas« 

2. Rssearch cases of exceptional heroism, endurance, suffering or 
rescue efforts from periodicals or neuispapers and urite precises 
for clasa presentation. 

3. Writing assignments may deal uith the conduct of one man, his 
inner struggles and temptations or uiith groups of men and 
their conduct as revealed to us through press ^ radio or T.^J. 

^. Have students bring recordings of songs and compare aimilaritiea 
and diffarencea (e.g. "The Yanks Ara Coming", "Over There", "Ulhere 
Have All the Flouers Qone?" etc.). 

5. View and discuss the film, "The Great Ular". 

6» The film, "Hlroshima-Nagaaaki" should be pravieuied by the teacher 
before ahoui'ig and should be omitted if the gore and horror seem 
excessive for a particular group of students. 

7. The films "Hiroshima" and "Wight and Fog" can be shown after the 
readings on UUJ II. 

B. Students may then be asked to submit an original uiar poem. 
Supplementary Materials 

Famous American Plays of the 192D's : What Price Glory 
For Uihom the Bell Tolla 
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WHAT'S HAPPEN I WG II 



Course Description 

This course is designed for the student uho uants to explore the 
p-^oblems young people face in grouing up today. The course will focus 
Dii current and contemporary sources — newspapers, novels, short stories, 
television, recordings and the movies to assist the student in his search 
for a place in today's world. 

Achievement Level 

This course is for the student who is sensitive to the u^^rld around 
him but iiiho has problems effectively expresEjing his experiences because 
of difficulty with basic language skills. 

□b.jectives 

1. To make the student aware of the desirability and dangers of 
both individuality and conformity 

2. To assist the student in organizing his thinking and to express 
his thoughts clearly in speaking and writing 

3. To help students come to a clearer understanding of the nature 
of values and how they affect human behavior 

Materials 

Movie Projector 
Record Player 
Slide Projector 
jjJhat's Happening Greene 
Currents in Non-Fiction 
D esigns in IMon-Fictlon 

yyolCBs of Man - Let Us Be Men - Kinnick & Ferry 
Woices of Man - I Have A Dream - Kinnick & Perry 
To Sir LJith Love - Braithwaite 
The Cross and the Switchblade - LJilkerson 

Course Outline 

lileeks 1 and 2 

To Sir IjJith Love - Braithwaite 

This novel should be assigned with a time limit. Throughout 
the two weeks there will be pop quizzes as well as short class 
discussions to check the students' progress in their reading 
as well as their understanding of what they are reading. During 
this period it should also be possible for the teacher to gauge 
^ the caliber of the students that she has in her class. 

ERIC 
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liJeeks 3-11 

Becauss of the different levels of students that this class 
will have it is nouj, after gauging the caliber of each par- 
ticular class, the time for the teacher to drau from the 
rest of the materials listed and cover these throughout the 
rest of the course time^ 

(iJeek 12 

Review and final examination for the course. 
Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

The teacher should be very flexible in making out her course plans. 
In pre-registration for this course it uas discovered that the lou 
level student - as well as the regular to high level student were 
interested in this course. For this reason ue feel that it is un- 
realistic to plan a week by week course outline for the classes 
since they will all vary as to the difficulty of material and the 
amount of time that uill be needed to cover it. 
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ACT □l\E 

A23 

Phase 3-5 

Course Description 

Act One is a course designed primarily in the production of plays. 
After some work in baste techniques, th3 class uill direct and produce 
a full length play, which uill be given before an invited audience. 
Technical areas will be stressed with acting and interpretation. 

Achievement Level 

Upper level students in ability should be in this course. Good 
readers and organizers will achieve the desired results. 

Objectives 



1. 


To 




of 


2, 


To 




to 




To 


I*. 


To 


5. 


To 



Chief Emphases 

Emphasis will be placed on the , participation of all Individuals, no 
matter what part is played in the over-all production of the play. Em- 
phasis will also be placed on developing a true appreciation for the plan- 
ning, working, and end result of the play. 

Material 

Staqg and the School , 3rd editi on J K«A« Ommanneyj (ilebster, McGraw-Hill 
Contemporary Drama, Barrows 

Course Outline 

tilBBk 1 

I. Explain purpose of course and what is expected. 

II. Assign to selected students reports dealing with the history 
of theatre. 
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ill. Lecture-discussion on history of theatre will be given* 

lU. Reports on history of drama will be given by individual 
students* 

U, Reports on the history of drama will be given* 
UJeek 2 

I. Read selections from On Stage dealing with different pro- 
duction areas* 

IIo Begin with Acting — starting with pantomime* Assign short 
Individual pantomimes* 

III* Perform pantomimes and discuss their results with class* 

lU. Discuss body movements and facial expressions given by the 
teacher* 

I/. Students will experiment with different body movements and 
expressions* 

Uieek 3 

I* Staging, lighting, and castuming will be discussed by the 
teacher* 

II. A discussion of make-up by the class* 
hleek U 

I* Teachers and students will select a class play* 

II. Begin reading and assignment of parts and technical woi^k to 
be done on the play* 

III. Continue reading of the play in class. 

lU. Begin staging of the play in class. 

lileeks 5, 6 and 7 

Continue with play production, with the aid of an assigned student 
director, during weeks 5, 6, and 7* 

Uieek a 

I. Class will drass rehearse production* 
II* Play will be given before an audience for three days* 
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Itleeks 9. 10. and 11 

Special projects will be dane in class: costume design, 
lighting, set design, play writing, critical uorka, etc. 

Uleak 12 

Theatre uieek: selected classes will be invited to view special 
projects and perrormancea. 

S ugqeated Aparoaches and Teaching Aids 

1. The teacher should work in the capccity of an advisor; steering 
the student to mutually accepted goals. 

2. The teacher should expect and demand high quality work— a sense 
of professionalism ahould come from the class. 

3. The teacher ahould demand the class to rely on its creative 
powers aided by its technical knowledge in all class work. 

The teacher should encourage the class to offer criticism (con- 
structive to its peers). 

5. The teacher should encourage the class to see other productions, 
and, if possible, arrange for a visit to local civic theater 
houses. 
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DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 



AID 

Phase 3-5 



This course is designed to introduce the uorld of theater to the 
beginning drama student. Beginning uith fundamental inciples of 
dramatic theory, the course uill be directed touard the application 
of those principles in the study of a number of one-act plays. Even- 
tuallVf the exploration of technical theater will likewise be related 
to these plays in the form of assignments dealing with practical appli- 
cations. The use of film and film strips may add decidedly to the ef- 
fectiveness of this course, as uill practical experience on stage with 
the dramatic production currently in rehearsal. 

Assignments of a long-range nature uill include the compilation 
of a theater scrapbook. Uriting assignments uill concentrate on cri- 
tical evaluation of the plays read in class and seen in performance 
in the community. 

The objectives of this course revolve around the specific goal of 
introducing the multi-faceted experience of producing a play to the 
novice students Consequently, the end-result of the course ujould 
ideally be the student ^s awareness of the complex of art istic endeavors 
that contribute significantly toujard any sound dramatic production, and 
the realization of the student's ability to appreciate how this complex 
works together in the creation of an artistic uhole^ 

Course Outline 



Chapter 1 "You and the Theater" 

Chapter 2 "Plays and Players" 

Chapter 11 "Fundamentals of Play Production" 

Chapter Ik "The Performance and Its Evaluation" 

bJeeks 3 and k "Understanding the Drama" TEXT: THE STAGE AND THE 



Chapter h "Structure of Drama" 
Ch,aptBr 5 "Uarieties of Drama" 

[jJeaks 5 and 6 "Interpreting the Drama" TEXT: DRAMA I 

Any or all of these one-act plays are suitable and especially 
adaptable to varied reading levels represented in the class; 
these plays could also be assigned for indepondent study. 

[Jeeks 7, B, 9, and ID "Producing the Drama" TEXT: THE STAGE Ai\ID 



Lleeks 1 and ?. "Enjoying the Drama" 



TEXT: THE STAGE AIMD THE 
SCHOOL 



SCHOOL 



THE SCHOOL 



Chapter 12 "Stage Setting and Lighting 



tl 
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LJeeks ll and 12 "Producing the Drama" 
Chapter 13 "Costume and Make-up" 



TEXT: 



THE STAGE AIMD THE 
SCHOOL 
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DYlAIAHIC CD;-r^UI\IICATIDN 

A25 

Phase 3-5 

Course Description 

Dynamic Communication is a course designed far the student uho has 
become acquainted uith the fundamental skills of speechmaking* In this 
course students uill explore the areas of audience analysis and speech 
composition. They uill became acquainted uith the methods of persuasive, 
informative, and argumentative speaking. They will also uork in the area 
of group conperation, such as discussion, debate and parliamentary procedure. 

Students should have taken Fundamentals of Speech (Speech I) or Com- 
munication Arts (freshman prngram) , and have a sincere desire in further 
developing their speech talents. 

Db.jectives 

1. To promote individual thinking and logical organization of varied 
subject matter 

2. To expand the students' limits in listening and speaking 

3. To develop the students' skills in areas of group communication 
To create an auareness of the importance of audience analysis 

Chief Emphas es 

The primary emphasis of Dynamic Communication uill be on the develop- 
ment of group communication and cooperation. Proper supporting of observa- 
tions by means of adequate research will be stressed throughout. 

Materials 

Hedde and Brigance: The I\Ibu American Speech , 3rd edition (Lippincott) 
Course Outline (12 ueeks) 
bJeek 1 

I. Lecture on audience analysis (13^-l^fD> (in text is good sup- 
plementary material) 

!!• Use the class as an audience and evaluate them on different 
topics (Chapters 9 and ID in Monroe text) 

III. Analyze some contemporary speech situations (SDS, party politics, 
etc) 
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!• Lecture on inf or«riativ/B speeches (Chapter 20 in .-ionroe) 

II. 3-5 minMte speech, outlina and note cards 

III. Review outlining and note tal^.ing 
Ueek 3 

I* Lecture on pcrsMaoion (Chapter 2?. in 'innroc) 

II. 3-5 min'jte speech, outline and note cards 

III* Class ij.iill urite critir^ues 

lU. Film. ^'Propaganda Techniques'* /.-iSllin 

\y. Filin-strip: "Inf orn^ot ion , Pers unsion, cj nd Propaganda" i-Zl^lbh 

Ueeks ^ and 5 

I. Read Chapter 15 in text an Debate 

II. Discuss debate and choace a rslev/ant topic 

III. Farm teams and run debate contest in class 

Ueeks 6 and 7 

I. Read Chapter 13 on Parliamentary Procedure- 

II. Bet -up a mock organization 

III. Urite a constitution, by-lauis, have elections etc. 

lU. Record: "Gay It Right" 
liieeks Q and 9 

I. Read and discuss Chapter 1^^. "Group Discussion" 

II. Have group discussion in class 

III. IJcrIt on dev/eloping a discussion on a relev/ant topic 
!'Jeek ID 

I. Read Chapter 16 "Radio and Telev/ision" 

II. Film: "Radio Broadcasting Today" ;'/^33D52 

III. Ldrits an original script in groups of 4 to tape record 3-5 
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Ueeks 11 and 12 

I. Read Chapters 17, IB, 19 and 20 

II. Discuss and lecture en all types of oral interpretation 

III. Poetry 

lU. Prose 

U, Group choral reading 

UI. Storytelling 
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ALTERNATE COURSE OUTLINE 

Ucek 1 

I. Cnursa introduct ion by the teachEJr 

II. Revieu outlining and note card prRparation in class 

III. i'^Bad Chapters G, 9, and 10, in the text as hDmewark 
assinnmGnts 

lU. Assign demonstration ^^pGOch ik minute minimum) 
Ueek ? 

1. Demonstration Speech (video tape) uill be done in class 

Ii. View video tape ujxth the class and discuss results 

III. Assign reading exercise to be done as an oral interpretation. 
Exercise uill be of the classes' oujn choosing 

Usek 3 



I. Discuss impromptu speech uiith the class 

II. Assign inpromptu speech 

III. Do oral interpretation reading (5 minute minimum). Use a 
tape' recorder 

lU. Assign short RRsearch type speech (Any topic) 

Ueek k 

I. Present Research Cpeech (3-!:- minutes) 
II. Assign Chapter 1^+ in text on outside reading 
III. Discuss ""'^^.pter 1^ in class 
Uceks 5, 6 and 7 

I. Group Discussion Project 
Hp Do library i.jorl; both in and out of school 
III. Give individual group practice in class on panel discussion 
Ueek Q and 9 

I . Oo one hour symposium ( video or audio taoe) 
ERJC II. Do one hour panel discussing with the audience 
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III-, Do second reading of oral interpretations selections 

Divide class into Parliamentary Procedure Groups (Chapter 13) 
uia ek lU and 11 

1. Have students do preparations and presentations of Parlia- 
mentary Procedure 

II. Prepare a Constitution and By-laus for an organization 
LJeek 12 

lo • Final Speech (Student's choice, must be research, seven 
minute minimum) 

\^ideo taps each speech for revieui 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids For Both Course Outlines : 

1. Pertinent or general information concerning units of study and 
oral assignments may be presented by the teacher in a lecture-, 
question-discussion manner, 

?• Tests or quizzes may be given at the discretion of the teacher 
to evaluate the students' comprehension and retention of sub- 
ject matter. 

3. A textbook reference may be used for each of the speeches, or 
the instructor may provide a format for the students to follow. 

km The oral activities of the class uill consist of individual 
speeches, class discussions, and small group discussions. 

5. A tape recorder may be used in conjunction uith several oral 
activities to "spot listen" and point out errors (sentence 
structure, pronunciation, articulation, uord choice, projec- 
tion, etc.). 

6. Students should be encouraged to attend or participate in the 
follouing related activities: school plays, debate, forensic 
contests, Thespians, and Drama Club. 

Teacher Resources 

Monroe: Principles and Types of Speech , ^th edition 
McBath: Argumentation and Debate , revised edition 
Lee: □ra'l Interpretation , 3rd edition 
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FUrjDAiiENTALS DF SPEECH * 

Phase i-5 

Co'.irse Pes crip tlpn 

Fundamentals of iSpeech is a course for the student loho ujoulri lik& to 
acquire self-confidence and poise uhile developing formal oral communica- 
tion skills. Emphasis ujill be placed on the organization, structure, re- 
search, and delivery required in public spealcing. Students uill be en- 
couraged to develop their oun thoughts, feelings, and personal attitudes 
into an. effective message for specific situations. 

Achievement Level 

Any student having the desire may elect the course after becamiri^ 
acquainted uith the content. 

Objectives 

1. To promote individual thinking and logical organization of varied 
subject matter 

2. To acquaint the student with some background in speechmaking and 
the different types of speaking-listening-evaluating situations 

3. To expand the student's limits in listening and speaking 

km To prepare students for living at b time uhen the spoken uord Is 
very influential 

5. To assist the student in analyzing persu^isive technique . 

Chief Enphnse s 

The primary emphasis of Fundamentals of '/peach uill be the rievelapmnnt 
nf te'::hninues in public 5p:9a!cing, especially in crnanizr.tinn nnri delivery. 

; ie.tGrials 

Hedde and BrinEnce: The rJeij Amer'-can ope^ch . ^vrd erii'hinn ( u.P.Lippincott) 

STEP lirtening test 

riipeech Far Today , licGrau-Hill 

Course Outline il2 Uceks) 

Ueek 1 

I. Course introduction and assign self-introduction speech 
II. Self "introduction speech 
A. IMnme 
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B« Travel experience (favorite trip etc) 

C. Hobby 

D. Most embarassing moment 

E. Future plans 

□ne minute long, one note card (mandatory) 
III. Teach outlining 
LJeek 2 

I. Chapter 1 — Speechmaking in a free society 

II. Discussion and look over activities at the end of the 
chapter and choose one you feel is apprapr.'.ate 

III. Chapter 2 Everyday conversation; read, discuss, plan 
a conversation in teams of tuio 

tJeek 3 

I. Finish conversations 

II. Chapter 7 — Listening; give standard test before and 
after unit 

Ueek k 

I. Finish listening unit and test over the chapter 

II. Chapter 8, 9, and 10 — Preparing the Speech: work on 
choosing topic; work on outlining 

Ueek 5 

I. Day in library to uork on speech 

II. Three minute speech, outline and note cards (2) (organiza- 
tion emphasized) 

III, Chapter 11 — Delivering the Speech 
liJeek 6 

I. Three to five minute speech (delivery emphasized) inter- 
national topic, outline and note cards 

II. Chapter k Gestures 
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LiJeGk 7 

I. Four to fiv5 rninute speech (Emphasize gestures) 
II. Chapter i:^ -~ Special Types of Public [Speeches 
iJgeks a and 3 

I. Speeches 

A. Making annauncements 

3. Introductians and responding to them 

C. LJelcome and responding 

D. Presenting a gift or an auard 

E. Accepting a gift or an auard 

F. Neminatien speech 

G. Eulogv 

H. After dinner speech 

^eek ID 

I. Prepnre rnnd memorize a cantsst oration (Chapter 1?., pp. 175, 
three minutes long) 

II, Deliver orations and teacher will give oral critique, ond 
students ujill write critiques 

Ugek 11 

This Ljeek is to be spent studying famous speeches. There is a 
variety of resource material 

. ;jjj:?ek 12 

Final Speech — 5 minutes, outline, 2 note cards, any topic, 
oral critique 
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ALTERIMATE COURSE OUTLINE 

[iJeek 1 

I. Teacher uill give course introduction and assign chapters 
if and 7 in the text. 

II. A one to tuc minute pantomime is assigned to the class. 

III. The class uill v/ieu three films on speech presentation. 

IV/. The students luill present their pantomime for the class. 

tiJeek 2 

I. The teacher uill assign a self-introduction speech, uhich 
should include the folloLjing information: 

A. [\lame Hobby E, Future plans 

B. Trav/el D. School information 

II. The students will present their self-introduction speech. 
(1]'2 to 3 minutes) 

III. Filmstrips will be shown on speech preparation and outlining 
("How to Prepare a Speech" and "Building An Dutline"). 

IV. The class will read Chapter 11 in tha text book. 

tiJeek 3 

I. The clasR will read Chapter ID and discuss outlining and 

how to piepare note cards. 

II. I\lext week assignment will be a speech on the students "Mast 
Embarassing Moment". 

III. The teacher will use time to train each student in the opera- 
tion of a tape recorder and the video tape. 

Week k 



I. The student presents his "Most Embarassing Moment" speech. 
(1 to 3 minutes) 

II. Machine training will continue until each student has had a 
chance to operate the equipment. 

III. Students will read and discuss Chapter 8 in the text. 

IV. The teacher will assign n demonstration speech to the class. 
(3 minute minimuin) 
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I. The class uilll read and d-^scuss Cs V o 
IT '--scuss Lhapter 9 in the text 

II- ^idea tE^pe each students d." • 

^ dents dxscussxan speech presentation. 



I. The Cass .in .inish its demonstration speeches. 
^ tape e.ch ..dents discission speech presentation. 

" SL-es^- --n, the ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

n. ^-i^n the Tp..elog .peech to the Class C3 < 

III. Assign readings in Oral Int "^'^'^ ^"''"^'^^^^ 

minimum) ' """^^I I^^^erpretation to the clac,. ■ 

i-Lass. (.if minute 

uj.ee k a 

. • — ---n ^^^^^ 

'he class uiili lis^pn 
;teBk_g oral TRadings. 



a ...3 .u. ^^^^^^^^ 

The teacher i.ii n h- 

^ will discuss and asR^'nn 
Weef^ Bss.gn the persuasion speech. 



The class iitII 

""BO-taped." P-suasidn speeches, .hlch „ln 

t:Jeek 11 

-Vr\°e^^on^e^;\^\3T-^ -^^ing of oral interpretations 

II. The Class uiill listen to and crit. ■ 
^ and criticize reading on tapa. 

ERIC 
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iiieek 12 

I» The final project in speech t;:^ll be five minute minimum 

research topic. The entire week uill be spent on prepara- 
tion and giving of the Research Speech. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids for Both Courses ^ 

1. Pertinent or general information concerning units of study 
and oral assignments may be pressnted by the teacher in a 
lecture- quest ion- discuss ion manner. 

2. Tests ma\; be given at the discretion of the teacher to evaluate 
students comprehension and retention of the subject matter* 

3. The oral activities of the class uill consist of individual 
speeches. 

^. ■ A tape recorder uill be used in conjunction with several oral 
activities to ''spot listen" and point out errors in sentence 
structure, pronunciation, articulation, uord choice, projection, 
etc. 

5. Oral and/or uritten critiques uill be used. 

6. klhere possible, the video tape uill be used extensively so 
students can vieu themselves and see the errors they may 
commit. 

7. Students should be encouraged to attend or participate in the 
follouing related activities: school plays, debate, drama 
clubs, forensics contests. 

a. Each student should be required to prepare an outline and 
note cards for each speech. 

9. Suggested films: "Using Your l/oice", "Stage Fright" and 
"Platform Posture" (All SBCSC AU). 
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DI M STA GE 

f\2Z 

Phase 1-2 

Course Description 

Get into the act and learn by doing! The student will learn by 
working in small groups where he will read and present plays such as 
"The Legend of Sleepy Hollow", "The Leader of the People". "Dr. Heidegger » a 
Experiment", "Inside Kid's Heads", etc. Pantomimes and skits are some of 
the other class activities. Interest, imagination, and a dessire to express 
oneself through acting aie the only requirements. 

Achievement Level 

On Stage is especially suited for slow learners and underachievers 
who need some measure of success to motivate therfi. Although these stu- 
dents gsnerally are weak in thR basic skills of readiny, writing and speak- 
ing, they should be interested in participating in dramatic activity. 

□b, - iectivBs 

1. The appreciation of drama as literature 

2. The development of and control over expressive mechanisms 
with emphasis on improving self-confidence in a public speak- 
ing situation 

3. The development of leadership and responsibility in jooperative 
activity 

The improvement of bajic skills of reading, writing and speakirg 

5. A better understanding of himself through a study of people and 
their succoases and failures 

Chief Emphases 

The chief emphases will be to acquaint the student with dramatic 
literature and to get him to actively and cooperatively participate in 
various stage activities. Identification with characters will enable him 
to search for and realize new concept& about himself and his work. 

Materials 

Malonay, Henry. Plays to Remember (Macmillan) 
Picozzi, Raymon. Plays to £n.1ov (Macmillan) 



Film 




The Theater 11129Q 

How to Read a One Act Play (filmstrip) 311310 
Shakespeare's Theater (filmstrip) 313758 
Globe Playhouse 113032 
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Course Outline 
iiieak 1 

la "Inside a Kid's Hoad" Plays tc Eniov p. 5 
II. Discussion Questions 

III. General introduction to drama (using "Inside a Kid's Head' 
to refer to examples) 

A. Hou to read a play 

B. Basic drama terms — plot, climax, etc. 

C. Methods of characterization 

liieek 2 

I* "Dr. Heidegger's Experiement" and "The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow" 

II. Discussion Questions 

III. Lecture on highlights of theater history 

A. Film 

B. Globe Playhouse Modal 

hleek 3 

I. "Grandpa and the Statue" and "I Remember Mama" 

II. Discussion quet ions 

III. Second lecture on highli£,hts of theater history 
Uleek h 

I. Read "In the Fog" p. 113 

II. Discussion Questions 

III. One paragraph 

lU. Student improvisations 
hieek 5 

I. "The Big Wave" p. 129 

o 

ERIC 'discussion Questions. 
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UJeek 6 

I. General revieuj of plays and theater history 

II. Objective test with one opinion question requiring a feu 
sentences to answer 

III. "Feathertap" p. 25 Plays to Remember 
bJeek 7 

I. Read "The Ualiant" p. 51 
II. Discussion questions 
III. Improvisatio'^ia 
LJeek a 

I. "Abe Lincoln in Illinois*' p. 91 and "The Jest of Hahalaba" 
p. 103 

II. Discussion Questions 
III. One paragraph 
hJeek 9 

I. "Leader of the People" p. 119 
II. Diecussion questions 
Ueek 10 

I. "The Leader" po 1^*5 and "The Meadow" p. 161 
II« Discussion Questions 
III. Select plsys to be given 
meek 11 

I. Two to three plays performed in front of class (lengthy 
passages and scenes of little interest should be edited 
with the aid of teacher) 

iilaek 12 . 

I. Review plays 

II. Objective test as before 



SuQQBatBd Approachos and Teaching Aids 

1* AH raadlng should he dona in class. This will help sea that 
"assignmants" are coraplatad and mill Bliminata the need for 
books to leava the class and bacoma lost, 

2* Both texts contain vary good suggcsations for writing assignments 
in "For your own writing" which follows each play. 

3. Students may ba aided in developing responsible and conaciantioua 
attitudes toward written assignments if they are required to keep 
them in a ap jciai notebook for Encjliah. Notes m theatre history, 
aummariea of plays with lists of characters ano vt^t^abulary lists 
are other items that could ba kept in this notebook. 

Extra credit could be earned in a number of ways, i.e., reading 
an extra pley outaide of class and giving an oral report on it, 
acting out important scenes in plays in cIbss, creating an inter- 
esting bulletin board on thester, etc. 

5. Prior to rending a play in class, the teacher should prepare the 
students with a list of difficult words. Those should be discussed 
briefly before reading the play. Quizzes on these words can be 
interapersed throughout the course. 

S. Writing assignments should be simple and should allow for crea- 
tivity. The assignments should be accompanied with simple lessons 
on sentence fragments, run-on sentences, glaring spelling errors 
(especially those that recur) and basic rules of capitalization. 

7. While time is given in claas to prepare skits or improvisations, 
etCo , the teacher should try to devote tima to individual student's 
writing problems. 

S upplemantary Materials 

Globe Theater Model 

A. Dmmanney, T he Stage and The School , McGraw Hill 
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QN STAGE 

A22 

Phase 3-5 

CoursE Description 

In Dn latage, students will learn the f undamentals of play producing. 
He uiill Ljork in groups as well as performing alone. Emphasis will be 
placed on tlhe use of the imagination. The class mill write short plays, 
which will be produced by them. There will also be a theatre week during 
which selected actiuities will be giuen before an invited audience. 

Achievement Level 

The class is designed for students with less academic ability. 
Through effective motivation and disciplins, the students should be will- 
ing to participate in all acclvities, 

□bjectives 

1, To provide students with an opportunity to become emotionally 
aware of themselves and others-. 

2, To develop the skills and understanding of basic theatre 

3, To provide the students with an opportunity to display characters 
other than thprnselves 

To develop the students' appreciation of play acting and produc- 
tion 

Chief Emphases 

Getting the student to actively participate in clasj activities, es- 
pecially role play, will be the chief Bi.iphasis, Also, an understanding 
and a,jtprBciation of theatre in general will be emphasized. 

Material 

Stage and the School , 3rd, ed.; K,A, Dmmanney; liiebster, McGraw-Hill 
Playp to Reifiembe r Maloney; Heritage Series 
Drama II - Heritage Series 

Original works written by Individ- lal grcups in the class 
Course Outline 
Ueok 1 
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II* Diacuaa and discover the Btudents' knouladge, in general, 
of thestre up to this point. 

HI. Di8cu38 and explore terma, jargon, and maanings of theatre. 

IV. Introduce pantomime as e ft>rm the basis of ell acting 

assign pantomime; A^'Guess who or what I am or doing** ex- 
periments* 

v. Begin first performances of pantomimes^ 
Ueek 2 

I. Finish pantomimes and discuss their effectiveness. 

II. Assign group pantomimes—a "tell a story" using three or 

more characters* Discuss what or what was not accomplished. 

III. Assign a third, individual pantomime depleting mannerisms 
some particular sterBQtype, putting emphasis on body, 
posture, Bxpresnions, etCc 

IV. Perform pantomimes in class and discuss their effectiveness. 
liieek 3 

I. Select a play from Drama II book and assign and read in class# 

II. Continue reading — discussing the form of thq dramo (dialogue, 
character development, plot, etc.) 

in. Continue i- i^tiing the play in the classo 

IV. ChooQB a character and write a paper on his main character 
^ trait onti why he does what he does. 

V. Discuss the character papern in class.. 
liieek k 

l# Introduce staging ar J blocking to the claga. 

11^ Block out a scene from the play read in class. 

Ill* Divide into groups, letting each group chooae its own director 
and block out its own scene. 

IV* Imprnvdse scenes from the play with the class and discuss. 
liieek 5 

I. Discuss different kinds of monologs Assign monolog — may be 
original or copied. 
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II, Perform monologa and discuss them far the rest of the 
ueek, 

Ueek 6 

ReviBij and discuss fine points of pantomimB, staging, role 
playing, and monologs. Discuss production as a uhole— 
lighting, publicity, costuming, etc, 

lileek 7 

Continue york on production putting emphasis on stage design and 
costuming and/or make-up, 

liieeks a, 9. and 10 

Students will divide into groups and write a one-half hr;;ir 
original drama to be acted and produced by them in class. 

lileek 11 

Plays will be m^oduced and discussed in class, 
lileek 12 

Theatre li'eek - Selected pantomimes, monologs, plays, and model 
sets will be shown before invited classes and staff members. 

S uggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

.\ The teacher will be most effective if he will act as a firm 
advisor and net a 100 per cent critic. 

2, Encourage students to analyze characters for themselves. Students 
will often see striking similarities between themselves and the 

characters they are playing, iiiork with this identification is 

important. 

3. encourage the use of imagination and sensitivity in all activities. 
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ORAL IIMTERPRETATID.'V 



Course Descriptipn 

Oral Interpretatipn is a course which deals uith oral inter- 
pretations of various forms of literatuTe. In this course, students 
uill learn to read aloud with understanding, sxpression, and emotion, 
the words on the printed page before them, uearninr] to read selections 
in pi'Dse, poetry, and drama as well as learning to listen critically 
will be the chief concerns of the course. Emphasis will be placed on 
the development of an effective way of communicating the above mentioned 
materials-the author's ideas-to an audience being conscious at all times 
of the control of voica and body. 

Achievement Level 

Oral Interpretation is for the student whn has excellent percep- 
tion and the ability to read orally. He must be enthusiastic and capa- 
ble of expressing a variety of meanings through voice and subtle gestur- 
ing. The student should be able to listen well with the purpose of 
selecting the main points of a selected work. 

Ob.iectives 

1. To develop in the student the ability to determine the purpose 
and values defined in any selection 

2. To develop in the student the ability to read with imagination 
and meaningful expression 

3. To develop in the student good listening habits of a critical 
nature 

To allow students to exchange critical evaluations of another's 
work DV class 

Chief Ej^j h ases 

Getting the students to communicate both as a reader and a listenei 
will be the chief emphases of the course. The teacher will begin as an 
Instructor of technique and skills. However, the class will eventually 
assume the respon^-ibility of evaluating and presenting selections. 

Materials 



Oral Interjretation , Third Edition, Charnlette Lee 
Course Outline 
Week 1 
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ThE teacher uiill discuss the basic fundamentals of Dral 
Interpretatiun including *:hDSR ideas mentioned in the 
first four chapters - principles, analyzing, use of body, 
v/nicB dsvslopment, etc. 

The clnss .loill listen tn n feu recorded sGlnctinns of ornl 
rsodings. 

The teL:ch5r uill assign a short prose selection from a 
novral of thE student's chnosing. 



The students uill ret^d their selections nnd the class i.jill 
discuss the techniqu't; and of f scti veness af each pGrfnrmsncE. 

The teacher uill discuss chapters T;-? uhich incluHr? □ detailed 
discussion on factual description and narration. 

The teacher uill assign or have uhs students choose f3 dramatic 
monnlog to read to the class and also give the outline the 
class should uss. 

The outline should consist of : 

A, ThE speaker aiiri title of his reading, 

a, A cnmrnent about the reader-his poise, expression, etc, 

C» ThR values and ideas gotten from the reading, and 
uhat the author's purpose uas for uiriting the 
SGloction, 

D. Suggestions for improving his next porformancG, This 
□utlina may have to vary a bit from reading to read- 
ing, but generally this sliould be used by the class 
before and after aach solection. 



''he teacher i^jill ase-ign or haws the students chonss r: drz^mat-.c 
readinn from a play^ The class :;^:=^y i.ior!; in pai, j, 

Ths riVjrlinncn f.-jill evaluata r-s r.li-jays. u^iscussinn nf Chnptars 
^-5 Glioulr! ba included. 

anr: 5 



Thr^ clc-ss uill choose a prosa sclsction tliat has at Isrst 'mo 
chnrnctsrs saen'^ing; they should try to davelop hsth charactGr 
Thay n^oulri lsEr=2S in mind facts riisc'.'ssed in Ch^ ^tsr !3, As 
aliij'%ys. the class should uirite svaluations. 

The class will chsosc a prnss selectinn that ha:-, u.-rss or 
mare characters and dsvalop thssa characters. 
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iiJeek 6 

I. The teacher will play seJected recordings of famous 
speeches and ask the clas^. to listen for the purpose 
s?:Vd ideas imparted. 

II. The teacher will assign the class to write its awr 

political speeches md they will, as usual, makf/ written 
evaluations. 

Ueeks 7 and fi 

I. The class will continue work on the writing and perform- 
ing of their own original political speeches, and will 
make their written evaluations. 

II. The class will be allowed to discuss their evaluations 
and make comments crally if they wish. 

UJeeks 9 and ID 

I, The class will discuss chapters 10-11 in the "text book. 
They w^.l listen to selected readings of recorded poetry. 

II. The class will lioosb its own selections of poetry to be 
read, evaluated, and discussed in class. 

III. The class will be assigned impromtu monologs in class. 

These will be from any form of work studied. They will 
be 2-^ minutes long. 

lileeks 11 and 12 

I. The class will review at least two of Shakespeare's 

better known play?i and select soliloquys or long speeches 
to be read in class. 

II. A final reading project of the students' own choosing 
will be assigned. The project should deal with one 
area revered in class. 

Suggested Approaches and Teaching Aids 

1* The teacher should always be aware of what the student is 
going to use as a reading and offer suggestions that will 
help the student do the best possible job. In some cas?s, 
the work may be difficult. 

Zm If the teacher finds that the students are doing well and en- 
joying the poetry readings, he might decide to spend more 
time on them. This kind of reading is usually more creative 
and rewarding than the others because it allows the student 
to decide for himself what is or is not to be stressed© 
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3, Use the recordings only as an example of uhat "Can Be Done'', 
not necessarily "What Should Be Done". 

^4. Allcuj the clasG to use selections they are presently using in 
other clnsseG or that they have used. The more faniliar a 
sturiant is uith his selection the -setter he idill do. 

5. If 0 student is especially Effective with his reading and stirs 
up discu'^sion , allow the class to malce comments. This kind of 
reaction is often more satisfying; and certainly mors ramardinn 
than a high grade. 

G. ' After a class gets to knou one another uell, allauj oral criticinm. 
This criticism, houever, should bo done in an instructional mannsr* 
It is the class's duty, as ujell as the teachGr's, to help the stu- 
dent to do better the next time. 

7. The teacher should aluays try to challenge the student to accept 
more difficult and more meaninqful material. 

a. Charolette Lee offers excellent bibliographies after each chapter. 
These may be referred to and may prove to be o great help for stu- 
dent in the selection of their uorks. 
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- PLAYS AND PLAYERS 

A56 

r n • ^. Phase 1-5 

UDurae DBacrintion 

A venture and analyaia of the play and the actnr in modern drama. 
The importance of directio^^, acting, sets, dialogue in portraying the 
life and character of man in his society and the world around him 
through verse and action. A short play will be produced and acted by 
the class. 

Achievement Level 

Plays and players is open to sophomores who are interested in all 
phases of tht^ theater. The course is especially designed for those who 
desire to express themselves creatively. 

Ob.lectives 

1. To develop an appreciation af the theatre as literature and 
art form 

2. To develop leadership, responsibility, co-Djiaration , confidence 
and pride in one's work 

3. To develop skills in make-up, costuming, lighting, staging and 
set design 

h. To develop skills in the promotional and business aspects of 
the theater 

Chief Emphases 

This caui^sB is intended to motivate the student to actively parti- 
cipate in dra.'/5a and gain recognition for his accomplishments. 

Materials 

Our Touin — Wilder 

Uvm Act Plays — Goldstone 

Adventures in American Literature — Laurbate Ed. 
Literary Cavalcade 

Course Outline 

liJBeks 1 and 2 

I. Explain the nature of the course, objF::tives and personal 
expectation. 

II. Explain types of stages and brief history of theatre' using 
films and filmstrips. 
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III* Explain roles of pBrsonnel involved (director, stage 
manager, technicians , actors)* 

1\J. Take students through selecting play, tryouts, casting 
and first reading. 

Explain importencG of character interpretation. 

lileeks 3, ^, and 5 

!• Resd, study and analyze Our Toun . 

II. Have students ui-ite a character analysis explaining the 
motivations of the characters involved* 

III. Explain the Wilder »s concept of audience motivation and 
involvement. 

IW« Introduce students to pantomine and have all students 

participate in the portraying of characters in Pur Tauin . 

bJeeks 6, 7, and 6 

I. Assign one act plays to students to interpret the characters 
and perform for entire class far analysis. 

II. Discuss and dramatize The Romancers and explain the develop-- 
ment of the musical comedy in The Fantasticks . 

III. Discuss and demonstrate the importance of make up, costuming 
and lighting to develop a character. 

Ueek 9 

I. Explain the business of theatre management, publicity and 
promotion, program, schedules, tickets, etc. 

Uleeks 10. 11. and 12 

I. Produce and perform a play for a critical audience. All 
students will participate in every phase of a production 
company. 

Suggested App : s and Teaching Aids 

This is a learning by doing course. 

Actual participation in all phases will be required. 
5uj.M*le mentsrv Materials 

Vr^^ zn Theater 

Htm To Read a One Act Play 
O Shakespeare's Theater 

ERIC Globe Playhouse 

The Theater: CJne of the Humanities 
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READIfVG PLAY3 

A52 

Phase 3-5 

The focus of this course uill be on the structure of drama in 
both its tragic and comedic forms* bJith the majority of reading done 
in class, ample opportunities uill arise to present, discuss, and delve 
into the dramatic structure of the plays being read. Class discussion 
ijjill form an essential ingredient of the success of this course, as in- 
depth study of the playwright's methods of characterization, motiuati: ^ 
uf action, situation, and theme are brought to light. 

Written uork uill concentrate on character and structural analyses 
uith particular emphasis placed upon the differing tt^nhniques of the 
playwright as opposed to the novelist or prose stylist. 

The course objectives are founded upon the goal of familiarity, 
understanding, and appreciation of dramatic literature as a distinctive 
art form, especially as translated into a "living" uork of art through 
performance. 

Cnurse Outline 

tiJeeks 1 and 2 "The Structure of Drama" ' 

Chapter U TEXT: THE STAGE AND THE SCHOOL 
Introduction TEXT: TUENTY-FIUE MODERiV PLAYS 

^'The Importance of Being- Ernest " TEXT: T[jLlEOTV.>FrJE MODEniV PLAYS 
liJeeks 3 and k "Private Lives" 

Tf^^T: THE TUEMTIETH CEIMTU.^Y (Dell) 

Ueeks 5 and 6 The Matchmaker and Hello Dolly i 

TEXTS; CDr\ITEMPDRARY AMERICAN DRAMA 
HELLO DOLLY! Signet T3651 

lileeks 7 and B 

MAIM OF LA MAIMC HA and/or MY FAIR LADY ( PQRGY AND FCRGY AND BESS- ^ 
optional) 

bJeeks 9 and 10 "The Member of the Ueriding" 

TEXT: FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS DF THE 13^3 (Dell) 
liJeeks 11- and 12 "Requiem For A Heavyyeight" and others 



TEXT: GREAT TElEUISION PLAYS (Dell) 
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THEATRE ARTS AND GRAFTS 



A52 

Phasa 3-5 



CouraB DBacrlptlDn 

In ThtBtrB Arts and CraftB, Baoh atudBnt ulll be a mBmbBr of a play 
ppoducing company. The atudant ulll coopepate ulth other atudinta in tht 
claBB in adtivaly praparlng playi that uiill be prBBBntad, Ha uill have 
an oppDrtunlty to Itarn abBut oil phasBa of play produotlpn including act- 
ing, diractlng, set dBBigning, lighting, praparlng publicity, Btc, In ad- 
ditian, atudtnta yill Isarn hou to read and aBlBct plays for praductlon and 
go through all ths phBSBB of play ps-Dduction in tha olaBa, 

AehlBvanient Laval 

Althpugh ThBitra Arts and Crafta la opan to any atudBnt in tha high 
achool, ha ahnuld ba highly motiwatad to partlclpBtB In dramatic activltiBB, 

Ob.lBCtivaa 

1. To acquaint the itudBnt with ths problBma he muat ahare uith othBra 
aa thBy prdduos a play 

Z, To. ahoiij tha studBnt through BxpBrlBncB and Bxampla houi to prBpirB 
and partray a eharactaF in a play 

3. To dBvBlop thi atudant 'a skill iti praaBnting pantomimBa 

km To davBlop in ths atudBnt a kaan aBnaa of obiBrvatlon of athar 
pBaple's actlona, mannBrlamg, and vocal mslody pattBrna 

5, To davBlop tha atudant's skilli in makB-up, coatuming, lighting, 
and ataglng 

Chiaf EmphaaBa 

GBtting thB studant to aotlvBly participatB in a numbBr of staga 
activitlaa will ba tha chlaf amphaili of thla coupbb, PrpblBma uill bs 
diacovBrBd and aolvad aa thB atudintt work with the tBaeher who uill act 
mainly aa an advlsora 



Matarlals 



iachar : 



Plava H8 ExparlancB— One Act Plava for tha Saeondarv Bchool 
(Qdyasey Preaa) ' 
The CruelblB (Santam Book) 



MillBri 



CouraB Dutllna (12 UeBke) 



bJeek 1 



ERIC 



1« E)cplain the nature of tha course* 
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II. Explare the meaning of a theatre, the role of the directar, 
the aotore, the technicians , and the audience* 

III. Begin first clasa performance eKperiencea laith oharedea 
and pantomimes* 

Uleekfl 2, 3t and k 

I* Readt atudy^ and analyze ^HE CRUCIBLE Cor some other ijorth- 
uhlle full length play) in anticipation of the fall and/or 
spring drama production of the school. 

II* Have students select an important character in the play 
being stydled and tiirite a character analysia explaining 
the motivations of the character selected. 

Ill* Introduce the concept of blocking by blocking out the actiona 
of aBlected snenea from the play THE CRUCIiLE* 

IMm Take time to explain the reasons for the movements blocked 
into the action of THE CRUCiaLE, 

V. Allow selected students to learn and present before the class 
the blacked out scsnee from THE CRUCIBLE. Each student involved 
should present his scenes at least tuo times to allobt for a 
chance to improve. 

VI. Assign two or more pantomimes fur students not working on THE 
CRUCIBLE acenca* 

iileeks 5 and 6 

I* Aaalgn tmo or more original pantomimes and alloy time for stu- 
dents to present their pantomimes at least tujice for teacher 
and claas analysis. 

II. Assign and have students present original monologs tulce. 

III« Select the best monologs and pantomimes for a Theatre Arts 
program to be presented before other classes and invited 
audiences* 

UJeek 7 

This ujlll be a lecture unit on the business of shou business: 
tickets t program, publicity , rehearsal schedule, rshearsal8» 
set design, lighting , curtains etc. 

liJeeks a, 9. ID, 11^ and 12 

Form praductlon companies. The number of companies tulll depend 
on claas size* Uork on choosing plays from Zachar for the pro- 
duction companies* Sttirt one-acts, blocking, rehearsing, per*- 
forming etc. Each group should benefit from others and develop 
into a critical audience. During this time students ylll be mak- 
ing a produetlon book for their plays* 



EKLC 
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SuQQBateti AgproBchia and Teaching Aldi 

!• Actuil participation In dramatic actlvitlBa consumai most of 
thi tlraB In Thiatro Arta and CraftB. Participation both as an 
actor on tha Btagi and as a critic in tha audlBnci ylll be ra- 
quired. 

2. Have atudantB imprcivlBB aituatiDnB and dialaguo similar to 
Bcenaa thay will later Bnact. 

3, OthBr actlvltiaa that have bSBn BueCBaiful includa: 

a* Mualcal pantomlmea 

b« CharadBB 

G« PoamB prasantad as dramatic scenBs or monologs 

tit, Popular songs spoken as monologs 

3a Improvlaad dialogue 

km The aeenss llBtad bBloui havi provBd to be dramatlGBlly affBctivB 
for atudants to prepBrs for prasBntatlon bafora class: 

a. Act III from MARV ^ SCQTLAND by Maxusll Andaraon rMirv and 
Eliiabath) 

h. Act III from ELIZAiETH THE QUEEN by Maxuall Andarsen CEbbbx 
and Elizabeth) 

c. THE RAINMAHER by N, Richard Naah Cany acana with Stisrbuok and 
Llzzla) 

d. THE GLASS MENAGERIE by Tannsasaa lililliBmB (Laura and Amanda) 
8. Act lU, Scene 2 from AH, UILDERNESS by Eugana □'NbIII (Murial 

and Richard) 

f. Act III from THE SILUER CORD by Sidnsy Howard (ChrlBtlna and 
Mrs, PhBlpB) 

g. Act I, Scene 1 from OF MICE AND MEN by John StBlnbeck (Baorga 
and Lannla) 

h. STABE DOOR by Edna FBrher CTarry and Jean) 

, 1, Act II from ANASTASIE by MarBBlle MaurBtts (Anna and Empreas) 
j, THE mmH by Claira Sooth t'.uca (Mary and Crystal) 

5. Urge atudants to dlacovBr their oun BelectlonB for solo speBchBs* 
Hawever, tha folloulng have provad to ba affactiye for tha indivi- 
dual pBrforfnlng alonai 

a. Paul LaurencB Dunbar's "Tha Turnlni of dBiableB In da Bsd" Cposm) 

b. Eduin Markham'a "Tha Man liilth ths Hoe" (poam) 

c. Shaw's ST. JOAN haglnnlng uilth "Uhan Forty UlnterB— " 

d. ShakespaarB's "Sonnet No, 2" bBiinnlng uith "lilhen Forty WlntBre—" 

e. From ShakeapBara'a MACBETH, "If It fuara dona—'' (sQllloquy) 

f* From ShakHBpBarB'B WCSETH, Lady Macbath's "SlBep Ualklng SBgna" 
g. From Oscar Ullda'a novel THE PICTURE OF DORIAN BRAY, Sybil UBni'a 
BxplBnatlon to Dorian of her peFformanca aa Juliet. 
O . h. Drummond'a BoldBn Dancer apsBch from LawrsncB and Lie's INHERIT 
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YEAR^LDWG ENGLISH lU - COLLEGE PREP 



Cpurgg De script Ian 

English lU is a collegs prBparatary course that uses world llteraturB 
as cantent for teaching stydsnts to think, to IntBrprBt end to yrlte, Em- 
phasie is plaCBd an tBachlng the skills nscBssary for analyzing and cri= 
tlcizlng litirature and for yriting exposltary coitipDaitian that meets the 
etandards outlinBd in English Course of Study.s igfij . Students are taught 
thB rBlevancB of good litsrature through ujhich they gain a better under- 
standing of the problemB in today *s uorld and see them in the propsr per- 
spective, Rslated activities throughout the year hBlp to improve vocabu- 
lary^ grammar usage, urltlng mechanics^ and teach skills nBcesaary for 
effective oral i^prBSBionj group CD-Dpsratlonf and rBeearch ujork, 

AchiBVBmBnt Level 

Students should be rEadlng at 12th grade or college level* 

□bjectlvee * 

1* To read beneith the surf ice of the printed !jjDrd--tD analyze^ 
to interpret 

2. To write BXposltory cDmpasitlon uith clearly defined thBslSj 
adiquetBly supported uith unity, GoherencB, smphasis 

3, To improve vocabulary, usage ^ sentence structure j mechanics 

To Improve oral communication 

5, To learn skills necessary for doing research and for writing 
research paper 

6# To gain apprBclatlon of good lltBratura and to sbb its relevance 
7. To understand today's world and to see its problBms in the propBr 

pBrSpBCtlVB 

MatBrlals and BourcBS 

Rostand^ Cyrano do BBrqBrac 

Hugo: Hernani CT he Romantld' InfluBncs - (Dell) 
Camus 1 The Stranqsr 
Bartrei Aqb of RBason 
Anoyilh: BBcket 

MollerB^ The MisanthropB ( The GDldBn Age - Dell) 

The Miser ( Eight Greit ComBdlBe ) 
Zola I ThBrssB Raqyln ( Seede of Modern Dram a ^ Dell ) 
Racina i Phaedra U he GoldBn Age - Dell) 

MaetBrllnck^ PellBaB and Melliande ( TiijentV^f Ive Modern Plays ) 
Gocteau' The Infernal Mjchlne C TCenty-five" Modern Play? ) 
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CervantBs: Don QulKPte 

DaldBron: Life Im m Dream (Th e Golden Aqe ) 
Lope de Mmgrni The Sheep LIbII ( The Bolden Age ) 
Benevents : La iMarquerlda ( Tjentvyf lue Modern Plave ) 
Dante: plylne Comedy/ 

Pirandello f Shori StprlBg by Pirandello 
GDithe: Faust ( The Rgmantla Influene en 
Schiller i Mary StuBrt C Thi ' Romantic InfluBncB ) 
Hsuptmmn: The liJeav/ers ( Seeds of Modern Drama ) 
Jhe Rat e C TyBntv^flve ModBrn Plays ) 
KaisBr.' The Corals Bag: I | "Gag~I I C TyBnty-^flvB Modern Plays ) 
Heise^ DBmlan 
HDBitlBr: Darkneae at_ [\loan 
Hafka: The Trial 

Ibsen: Master Builder ( Six Great Modern Playa ) 

Hedda Babler ( Thrse Pl¥yB by Ibaen ) 

Dgll's HauBB ( Three Pla^ya by Tbegn ) 

liJlld Duck ( Three Plays by Ibsen ) 

RoamBrsholm ( Tyenty-f Iv? Modern Playa ) 
Strlndberg: MIbb Jul 1b ( Se_edB~?F Modern Drama ) 

ComradBB ( Tyenty-^f lye ModBrn Playa ) 
Tagore: Houeeujarmlnq 
Glbrani PrDuhet 
Uirgll: Aeneld 

Aeschylus.' PromBtheus Bound ( Ten Sreek Plays ) 

Aqammemnon C Tsn'srsBk Playg ) 
Sophacleei QBdlpua Rex 

PhlloctetBB ( Tgn Greek Playa ) 
Euripides: AlFeatrs ( Ten GrBBk PlaW ) 

Supplianta^ ( Ten BreBk Playa ) 

Antframgche ( Ten Breek Playa ) 

BeochaB T Ten Breek Playa ) 
Arlstophanea^ Clouda"TElqht Breat Comedies ) 
Lyslstrat g ( Ten Greek Plays T 

Homer; DdyasBy 
IlTad 

Dpstoevsky : Crime and Punishment 

The Bgmb ler ( Faur BrBat Russian Short NpyBls ) 
Turgenev i First Loye ( Four Great Ruaalan Short Noyels 
Chekhoyi The Duel ( Four Great Russian Short Ngyela ) 
The Baor ( D^rama I ) 

The Cherry Dr Eh ard ( Tyenty->f lye ModBrn Plays ) 

Uncle Van y a ( gl^t' Great CamBdles ) 

Three SlBtBra~ C l_ix Great ModBrn^ Plays ) 

Sea Bul l C SBeds of ModBrri Drama ) 
Gorky: The Loujer Deptha ( Tyenty-flve ModBrn Playa ) 
AndrByevi He mho Bets Slapped ( Ttdenty-flwe Modern Playa ) 
Suilft* Bull Iyer' s Trayels 
Shakespeare : Hing LBar" " 
Milton^ Paradlae L^at 

Goldamlth: She Stoops to CongyBr ( ThrBe Enqilah CpfiiB^igB ) 
Sheridan: The Rlva ls^ CThreg En^lls^^^ Comediea) 
Q The BchODl for Scandal ( Three Enqilah ComBdlea ) 

ERIC " 
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AudlQ-l/igual Materlala 

Filma: Cyrano de Berqirec 

Athens and the Bolden Age 
A rl a 1 0 1 1 B ' a E t h 1 c s 
□dysgey 
□Bdlpui Rex 

RBoayBry of Dgdlpug Rix 
Rueslan InBlghts 
Inipictor General 

SlidBB 

Filmstrlps 

Recards 

CoursB Dutllns 

First Six iiJgBk Perlad 

Uacabulery study revisu: Uprd an&lyslSp ujord □riglns, prefixes^ 
euf fixes, roots. 

Intraduction to IndependBnt yocabulary study 

Literaturi aelectians In Frinoh unit in AdVBnturBS_in lUorld 
Literature and/or Cyrana de Berqergc , Her nan 1 ^ The Stranger , 
Mb of RBaBQn , BBsket i " MlsanthropB , Miser , Thereia~Requin t 
Phaedra , Pelliae and Mellsande , Thj^ In^Brnal Machine 

ReyiBuj of BXpository urlting concspts (theels, unity, coherenogi 
emphaBis) and standardB for griding 

AeeignmBnt of ixpniltary writing baied on riadlng Interpretatlan 

(Uopabulary study, expogltory writing, and interprstation of 
lltsraturB to be IntegratBd In the tBaching of all subiequent 
units) 

Second Six Ueek Period 

Literature iilBCtlona from Spanish^ Italiani Scandlnaylan, 
□rlEntali and Roman units in AdventureB in LJorld Literature 
and/ar Don Quixote , Lifg la a Dream , The BheeK IJbII i La Marqugrlda i 
Divine Comedy t Pirandello ' a Short _Stgjl eg. , Fgujt , Mary_ istugrt ^ 
The yBayBrB , The Rat 5 , The Coral i Bga I , Bgs 11 , Dgmlan , Darknesg 
at Noon , Tht Trial , Master Builder , Hedda Ggbler ,~ DDll's House r" 
IJlld Dyck , Rgsmersholm , Ml se Julie , Comrajee , Houseyarmlng , The 
Prophet , Aeneld ' ~ ~~ " ~ 

Reyieuj writing michanlci CDapltallEation , punctuation, spelling) 
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Third Six LJeek PBrlad 



LltBraturi aelBctions fram GrsBk unit in AdventurBg In LUorld 
LltBratura and/or PromBthaus Sound , AqammBmnan . DBdlpus Re x. 
PhlloctitBS. AlcBstl a, Suppliants . AndramBOhB ." Banchae r Clauda , 
LyslBtrata , □dyBSBy , Iliad 

RByliuj library aourcas of informatlnn for rBSBBrch In splc, 
mythalogy, drama, philpiDphy and history 

Group ujprk and oral prsaBntatlon of reasarch tapics 
Rsviau of oral communlcatiDn Bkllla 

Fourth Six iiJBBk Perl ad 

LltiraturB sslectlons from Russian unit in AdvBnturBB In LJarld 
LltBraturB and/or Crime and PuniahmBnt . Tha GamblBf . Flrat I,ovb . 
The DuBl . The Boar . The Cherrw □rchard . Uncla" ganya . ThrBe 
SlstBra , Saa Gull . ThB Loyar Daptha . Ha Uho Bet a SlgpOBd 

Emphasis on IntBrprBtation of motifs in lltBraturB 

Informatinnal rBSsarch paper ujlth amphaBia on the mechanics of 
doing rBseerch and urltlng paper 

Fifth Six ijJeBk PBrlod 



Lltarature SBlBctlona from English units In AdvanturBa in Enollsh 
LltBraturg . and/or Gulllvar'a TravBle . Hino LBBr ." ?aradlBrB LoB t . 
3hB StoapB to CanguBr , Tha Rival a . Tha School for Soandal 

RBviBUj of grammar (pirta of apaach, parts of a BBntencB, tha 
phrase, tha olnuae) and ueagB (agrBBment, correct usa of pro- 
nouns, Eorrect form and uii of vBrhi, sorrBct uaa of modlflBra) 

Sixth Six UJeak pBrlod 

Indepandant rBading from listing undBr ganBral hBadlng Man'a 
Search for Truth In English CourBs of Study (1965) 

Term papar based on rBading of no fBUjar than 3 books llattd 
under any ona sub-topic in Man's SaarDh for Truth COutslde 
rBaaarch optional) , 

Reuisu of aintBnCB structyrs Csentenca complatanBSB, coDrdina» 
tion and subordination, clBar refBrencB, pliCBmBnt of modlfiars, 
■ parallel atructure, unnacaBaary ahlfte in SBntencBs) 
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YEAR^LONG ENGLIBH CDURSE FDR IDTH GRADE 



Courae Deacrlptlon 

This Is a continuation of the basic English coursi started in 9th 
grade. It Includes background in urltlng mechanics and skills, vocebu- 
lary-bullding , practlcs in apeaklng and listening, nate-takings and 
letter-uritlng* It also offsrs the uarks of lltBrature uhich uill be 
asauiTiBd to be known yhen Etudente reach the Junior elsctlve program and 
the senior college preparatpry coyrse. The emphaeis is on American 
literature* Six outside reading books are riiqulrBd* 

□b.lectlves 

1, To give all studenta a basiG foundation , after uhich they can 
branch out to fiBlds of interBst 

2, To establish good habite of yard etudy, spsllingi and use of 
Uarriner ' s handhook as a refBrEnce In quBitions of sentence 
structure and grammar 

3, To acquaint students yith uiorks of literature that will increasB 
thslr apprEGiatipn of good urltlng and add to their cultural 
background 

Basic Text - Adventures in Amgrican Literature (Classic or Laureate Edition) 

Required Reading - Teachers should choose two of these for claBs study* 
Other tup are to be read as part of outside reading requirement. Clndlvi- 
dual report), 

S. Crane* The Red Badqe of Courage (included in Classic Bdltlon of text) 
E, HemlngyayV The Did Man and the Sea 
□* Steinbeck i The Pearl 
M, Tualns Huckleberrv Finn, 

Additional Reading for Sophamore Enqliah * CollBge preparatory students 
are encouraged to read all the starred hooks, TsachBr may chposa any of 
this list for class study. 

P, Buck. The Good Earth 

Cather, My Antonla 
*liJ, Faulkner, ThreB Breat Shart NDvels 
*N, Haythorne, The SEarlet LBtter 

KnoyleSj A SeparatB PBace 

Lee, To Kill a Wocklnqbird 
*S. Leyls, Babbitt 
*H. MBlvillB. Moby Dick 

♦A.Miller, "Death of a Salesman" and "The Crucible" 
C. Potek, The Chosen ^ 
*H, Thoreaur tjalden 
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R, Wright, Natlva Son 
E. liJharton, Ethan FromB 
BarrBtt, LlllBa of the Flald 
Jbssb Stuart, HarvBat 

M. Kantor, RomancB of Raev Rldae (Four ComplBtB Madarn Navala, Globs) 
V, SnBidBr, Tha TBahouBB of thg AuquBt Maon (Faur Campleta ModBrn NqvbI 
Cnntsmporary Mrnerioan Poetry (MaoMlllan) 
Steps to RBadlng Lltaratura (Harcaurt BracB) 

RBcards and Fllma 

NDTE: Each BtudBnt should alsa raad Dna modBrn AmBrican novel and 
□ne ujark of non-fictlan uhlch may be a biography. TBachBr 
should, makB list of hoaks. 

TaachBr confarBncBS ahnuld be an important part of individual 
rBadlng program, 

Baaic text - Compositlan: MgdalB and EHarclaBB ID 



Ej^pBrlencBB in ujrltlng on this IbvbI should build on the octlvltiBs 
of the ninth grade, A ravlBUJ of paragraph davBlopmBnt ulll be nBcesaary 
during first 6-LJBBka, and than longar papare will ba rBquirBd. Emphasis 
la iBss on content this ysar than on baBlc uriting akills. The prBcla 
and the latter of appllcatlanahould ha Includad during the CQuraa of the 
yaar. Urlting skills are taught through a Byatamatlc program of in8truc» 
tlon. demonstrat ion, and oractlcB . That is, a model la IntroducadT then 
atudsnt raadB the madali third, ha analyzas the modal for tha akllls it 
dBmonstratBsi and fourth, he la givan a cholcB of writing aBBlgnments in 
which he la to imitata the ikllla usad by the prafesBional urltar. About 
^0 pagas of the tmxt la to be covarBd aach S-uBBka, 

CoureB Dutllna 



ERIC 



Flret SiK-uiBBka The Paragraph. (Teacher chpaee 2 or 3 of the sug- 
geated writing aeslgnmente) 

Unity in Paragrapha 
The tsplc sentenci 
Poaltlan of the topic sentence 
Develaping paragrapha 
Arranging detalla In a paragraph 
CcherenGB In paragraphs 

Second S lx^tyegkg DBScrlptiDn (Spend 1^2 weeks of each S-ueak period 
on impro\/ing writing skills) 

Skills of deacriptlye writing 
Selecting details 
Uelng sensory datalls 
Drgaiilzlng a diacrlptlon 
Using apiclfic uDrds and figurative languagB 
Sentence skills 
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Third Blx-^UBBka Narritipn (LBttir^ujritlng might fit in here) 

Skllla of nirrition 
Sgltcting key ivinte 
Uelng nirratlvB ditaili 
LJiing dlalogui 

Using deacrlptian in a narretivi 
pQint of vleu 

Fourth SlK-^Ljeek s ExposltlDn 

Organizing expasitian 
Making an analyiia 
EKplaining a prociii 
Making a cornpiriaon 

Narrition and dBScriptlDn In axpDsltlDn 
Using analagy In Bxpoiition 

Fifth Blx^ujeeks DplniDn and pBrauaslon 

EKpriaslng an oplnlpn 

Nirratlan and □□mparlaan in aaaays of opinion 

Piriuaslon 

Ssntanca Bkllla 

■ 

Sixth Slx^yeeke Spaclal Forms and Writing about litBratura 

Thi Pirsonal narratiua 

Thi GharactBr akatch 

The informal iiiay 

The hook rivliuj 

Urltlng about a short story 

Writing about a pOBm 

Each sDphomari taachir his i classroom sit of the urlting text* Also 
avaliahlg are iupplgmental matarlils: The Engliah Language ID ^ 
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MECHANICS 

Basic Texts I 

UJarrlnBr's Enylish Grgmmar and CDmpDsltlon, ComplBte CoursB . 

Harcourt, iraci and World, Inc. 
Guide tp ModBrn Engllah 10 . Scott, Foresman and Company 
Guide to Modern EnpllBh Upper YearB . Scott, Foresman and Company 

To help determine the needs of his students, the tBacher can use 
the dlagnDstic teat In UBrrlnir's Enallah Grammar and CgmpoaltlQn ^ The 
teacher should epend time to correct the ujeaknesses thst are Indicated 
from the test. A cpmrnand of the prevlausly taught items end the mlnl- 
mun Bssentiala listed below are the rBqulrements In the area of mechanlDs 

Minimum EaBentlals In Mechanloe 

I. Spelling 

A* Rulea aa covered In the basic text 

B, Uords taken from reading , urltlng and discussion 

C, List included in the baelc teKt 

II. Uocabulary 

A. Worda from stories In AdyenturBB In AmerlcBn Literature 
and from novels studied In claaa, . 

III. Grammar and Usage 

A. Parts of speech - Identification and Function 
1. PronDune 



a. Antecedents 

b. Casee 

c. Who and yhom 

2- Uerha 

a. TinsBS 

b« Irregular 

D. Subjunctive mood 

d. Active and pasalve voice 

3. UerbQla 

Comparlaan of adJectlvEe and adverbs 
B. SentancB Structure 



ERJC Revieuf simple, compound , complex, and compound-camplBK, 
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2. Hinds of □sntincea 

a* DeclaritivB 

b» IntirrogativE 

Ci Imperatlvi 

d. EKclamatory 

3* Clauses 

e» Adjictive, adWErbj ind noun 
h. Dgpinrient and indepindBnt 

4, MisplaGBd end dangling modifiers 

5, l/irbil phrasis 
S. Apppiitlyis 

7, Pridlcati nouns and pridicati adjictivea 
C, Punctufltion 



I, 


Camma 


2. 


Siml-colon 


3. 


QuotatlDn marki 




Parenthesis 


5. 


ItiliCS 


G. 


BraGketi 


7, 


Daih 



D, lilritlng Mechanics 

!• SentensB structuri 

a» Encouragi ubb of virled eentmci itructuri 

b« Avoid eBntenoB fngminta and run on aintenoe 

G* Begin iintincis yith subDrdinati phrisia and cliuiee*. 
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SPEAKING 



.; Thi imphisii on epiich divilopmint in thi tenth gridi ahould bi 
pliced on cariful Drginlzatlon of idiia, ifftctivi iintince structurB, 
adiquatLi vocabulary, effictlvi usi of vdIci, and poisB when spaaking 
bifori a group, 

Actlvitlei: 



Four spiiGhaotivltiBs are riqulrad for thi yiar. At leait two 
ahould be prBpared tilki, Choasi the othir two from the f olloylnc 
list, 

1, Prepared talks 

a. Sales talki to lill ideas, or pampaign ipseohes 
b# Explanation 

2, Oral hook rivliwi 

3, Oral riading 

a, Drania- plays in thi tajct 

b. Pastry 

0, Rtidlng of essays or spiiohii 

^•Informal disEusslon 

a. Class dlaeusilon of llteratura 
bi Clasa prohlami and Intirists 

5, Formal group dlicuiaiona 



a, InfluincBs of maaa Dommunication madia 
h. Problems Inheritid from thi past 

Social prsblsms of today 
d. Book nvfeys - 5 or 6 paopli who have read the lamt boak 
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YEAR^LaWG ENGLISH CQURSE FDR 9TH GRADE 



Courge Description 

This is the flret of two years of basic Englieh Instruction. Funda- 
mentils of grammar and uritlng skills are emphasliidi along with nading, 
lietining, spgaklngi and word study, Reading matBrlalg ari gsarid to in- 
dividual dirrtrancis. Stimd items are rBqulrBd for student study, 

Literatyre Materials 

AdvBnturgB In RBadlng (Lauraate and ClassiE edltlans) 

AdventureEi in ApprBPlatign (LauraatB and Dlaaslo editions) 

Steps t B R ead 1 n q L Iter a t u r a (Harcourt Braae pragramsd learning books) 

^Animal Farm by Ortijell ~ 

*Human CamBdy by Saroyan 
Loot Hgrlion by Hilton 
TalB of Two Cities by Dickens 

Silas Marnar bV _Eliot (in AdvBntures in Appreciation ) 
^ureat txpBctgtipni ay Dickens 
*"RQmBD and JulTit" and "Ugat Side Story 
*" Julius Caesar" 

David CappBrfleld 

Lost Harlzon 

Diary of a Vsunq Girl 

Records 

Short StoriBS I 
liiritlng TeKt 

The LlvBly Art of UJrltlno CFollett) 



Grammar Study Text 

Uarrinir's Brammar and ComBoaltion y ComolBte CoursB (Harcourt Brace) 
□bjectlves : 

1. To famlllarliB students with UarrlnBr'a handbook as a rBfarence 
for grammar usage 

2. To give studints a workable knowlidgi of basic parts of spBioh 
and sentencBatructuri, correct farms of varhSf general usage 
of IrrBgular VBrbs 

3. To give Bnough practlca in daveloplng writing skills so that 
studanta can decide upon a thasis eentenci and build upon It 

Q yitheenfidencB 
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4. To acquaint studEnts ujlth dirfgrent ginrB in literature, to 
uei good literaturB as BKamples of skillful uritlng and com- 
munlcatlngj and to give knowlsdge of eirtain' luorks as part 
of everyone's cultural hBrltage 

CaurBB DutllnB 

FlrBt Slx^uBBks : Strong Emphasis upon writing skills* 

I* Study togBther Chapters 1-^ in Lively Art of Urltlnq ^ 

II* Use SBlBctlons from the llteretun as basis for short 

ujritlng aaalgnniBnts^ ba surB svery student can formulatB 
a thiili sintenci and develop it. When they answer ana 
study quBstlon about a story ^ require that they begin by 
making a statimBnt and then suppart It by using sxamplBs 
from thE story. 

Second Slx^uBBkB : Ravleu of grammar ssaintiale as niBdid* 

I. Take tlmE to study thi arrangimBnt of UJarrlnBr's and drill 
students In using It as a rBsDurcE tool* EncouragB apBid 
in looking up ansiuBra to qUBstianSp and famillarizB studBnts 
ujlth the number and keys to the organization of material 
ahoun on the front and back end shaBts* 

II. Do grammar study (parte of spBech, basic structure of a 
aentencB) as you CQntinuB general use of UJarrlnBr's as a 
' handhDok. By haing constantly required to find tha ansyer 
in their books, the studints should ba motivatBd to read 
for meaning. 

Ill* Use UJarrlner's grading key when correcting themes Cnumbir 
and litter indicatis the type of error made) and give time 
for students to find In lilarriner's the mlstaksa thay made 
on thimii and carrect them. Thay should keep charts list- 
ing their errors uith the hops of avoiding the lami error 
in the future, ContinuB this all yeari tying the writing 
errors to the sBCtlons of Uarrlner'e which eHplaln the 
errors. 

lU, CDntinue ^ujlth literaturB as dasiredp using eithar anthology. 
Starred matirlals on the llet are requlrBd reading for fresh*-* 
men. Use literature as basis for yrltings 

W. Emphasize word study conBtantly in the lltBrature materials, 
Studints may be asked to keep vocabulary lists thrDughou^ 
year. 

Th^rj Slx^ujeeka i Emphieli upon Improving itylf ind uiigi, 

1. If itudente are now urltlng unified paragraphs yhlch develop 
a topic sentence^ continue with ChaptBrs 5-7 in The Livalv 
Art of iJJritln q. Spend Plenty of time in practioing trgngl» 

y^J^^ tlons between paragraphs, 

tKJC 
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II. RequirB every yrlting iiiignmint to follouj the "rules" 
of Llvilv Art of Urltlnq . 

III. Emphasize spslllng, using unit in UJarriner' s. Cansldfir 
ways to figure out hoij ujords are apBlledi I.e. preflKiis 
and suffl><es with raots. 

Fourth Six^ueeks : Eniphesie rnDre and mnre on lltereturi, with 
yriting skills □□ntlnuid. 

I, Study Chepters 8-9 in Lively Art of Uritinq * 

II. Urlte tuD papers dealing with lltiraturej eaoh ulth at 

leait five paragraphe and each with effietlvi tranaltlons 
betuiein paragraphs. 

III. Study in UJarrlner'a any area in which ujiaknisses seBm zq 
continue in student ujrlting; i,e. SBntence fragniBnts or 
run-one comparid with simple and compound SBntencBS. 

Fifth Slx^yeeks : Continue aelBcted works of litBrituri. 

I. Spend time as dealred with Chaptera lD-11 In Livelv Art 
of liiritlnq and tie In with study of parsllillam in Uer^ 
riner^i7 Hive atudinti go through their own paperi to 
look for examplsB of a Isck of parallel atruoturB. If 
they can't find any, have thim maki up i5<amples of aen-- 
tinces yhich are not parallel and have clasi porreot the 
sentenoBS. 

II, EtTiphBslze riading for apprBclatlon of style. Compare 
varlDUs authors* stylei. 

III. Teachers need to arrange to ehare sats of booki ao that 
all freshmBn will have had the best of both anthologiBSs 
along with the supplBmentary materlale* 

Sixth slx-yBBka : Emphasli on literature warkap with continuing 
uae of UlarrlnerVs key to mark the and fallowing writing 

rules of Livelv Art of Uirltina * 

I. Dertaln literature should bi aovired by each claaa. If 
Inoludis the following r 

Animal Farm and Human CQmadv 
Poetry Cwith less Bmphasis on Amerloan poetry) 
the Arthurian legend 
: The □dysisy iKCirpta 

Romea and JuliBt and Uliit Bide Story 

JuliUg CaiSir and a biographical plecB about DaaBar. tAlio 
ForBtir criticism) 
Q Braat ExDBctatlona 
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Lively Art of iijritinq . Chaptiri 12-13. (Optlonil) 

IIL Rivieu of litirature, Eisay iximination, iicH quistion 
insLisrid yjith cDrriCtly divilopi.d pirigriph, 

lU, Riviiu of vocibulary listi and chirte shauing uirltlng 
irrori, Evaluatian of writing progriai, 

WOTE: Dd not tiach Bridfle of San Lule Rgy to frishuiin. It ylll bi 
uiid in thi Love unit (junior ilictivi). 
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JUWIOR YEAR ELECTIUE PRDERAM 
CHAPTER ORDER FDR SEQUENTIAL URITINE COURSE 
BASED ON UJRITINB THEMES ABOUT LITERATURE 

First 12-yjiek perlpd (Assign in any ordBr) 

Ueeke 2-3 Summary 

WeekB ^-5 Chareotir Analyili 

liJeekB G-? Point of Uley 

iiJBBki B«9 Setting and/or RiFlectiDn of Hiatcirlcal Pirlod CTljq chapters- 
5 and Ik) 

Ueeks lD-11 SpgElf ic Prohlsm 
SQcnnd lE-yEik unit (any arder) 
bJeeks 2-3 Analytloal reading 

liiseks k^5 Thems about a Work as It Embodlii Ideas 
Ueeks 6-7 Comparison— ^contrast 
UJeiks B-9 Structure (□ptlDnal) 
LJiika 10-11 Imagery 
Third iS-yeek period (Any order) 
Ueeks 2-3 Toni 

Ueeks 4«5 Prosody in poetry (aptlonal) 

Ueike 6«7 Style of prose 

Ueeks 8-9 Evaluation 

Ueeke lO-ll Reviey 

Uiek 12 Taking EKamlnitlana 

RimBmbBr to alloy for individual diffBrances in making the yriting assign- 
ments. Greatir dipth yoyld be required for the yriting by Phise U end 5 
Btudents* Give ample time and diriction to those yho york more ilQuly. 
Spind morB time In class studying Uriting_:TJiBme_i yith phaii 1-3 Blaeses, 
Enoourage atudente to undsrline important points In their books. The 

uill bi viluabli fliourcis for Bitiiof Engllih and for oolliBS coursia. 



